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We took up this work with raised expectations, and we are 

constrained to say, they have been more than realized. ‘The ori- 
ginal journals of Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, some extracts 
from which have already reached the public, were extensive and 
multifarious, and were left somewhat in the form of rough mem- 
oranda. Mr. Montgomery, to whom the task of preparing them 
for the press was assigned, found it necessary, therefore, in order 
to present the important information whic h they contain, in its 
proper place and order, to re-write the whole. This task he has 
executed in a manner calculated to give stil greater celebrity to 
his fascinating pen. ‘These volumes now present the most com- 
plete, authentic, and connected account of Polynesian missions, 
which has ever been published ; and aside from their missionary 
character, they are highly valuable as containing a great variety 
of information respecting almost every branch of science, many 
beautiful and glowing descriptions of picturesque scenery, and de- 
tails of the customs, manners, rites, ceremonies, &c. of most hea~ 
then and pagan nations. ‘The information they contain is, in fact, 
so various and interesting, relating to such an extensive portion of 
the globe, that we recommend to eve ry family in the country to 
add them forthwith 10 their family library. 
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It was in 1797, that missionaries were first sent by the London 
Missionary Society to the islands of the Pacific. After seven- 
teen years of labor and discouragement, their efforts began to be 
attended with very great success. Since then, the work of the 
Lord in the destruction of idolatry and the conversion of the hea- 
then, has been spreading from island to island with such rapidity, 
and under circumstances of such thrilling interest, that the reports 
of it, from time to time, have been received with a degree of in- 
credulity. ; 

In the year 1821, the society deputed the Rev. Daniel Tyer- 
man, of the Isle of W ight, and George Benne t, Esq. of Sheffield, 
—men whose characters would afford a perfect guaranty for the 
correctness of their statements—to visit all the missionary stations 
in those distant regions. ‘The object of their visit was, to cheer 
and encourage the missionaries, to witness and report the state of 
things at the different islands, and gene rally, according to their 
wisdom, observation, and expérience, to devise such plans and 
adopt such measures, as would be likely to further the missionary 
enterprise at the several places they were to visit. They were 
subsequently instructed to proceed on the same errand of benev- 
olence to Java, the Kast Indies, Madagascar, and other places in 
the East. 

By the generosity of an individual, they were provided with a 
passage free of expense, on board the ‘Tuse “9¢ a South Sea whaler, 
in which they set sail from London, May 2d, 1821. ‘The journal 
kept during their voyage to 'T abiti, 1 Is Semen with mueh curious 
and valuable information respecting a great variety of fishes and sea- 
fowls ; and with graphic descriptions of the ever-varying phenom- 
ena of the sea, the atmosphere, and the skies. We have strong 
temptations to extract largely from various portions of their jour- 
nal, but must content ourselves with giving here and there a 
sketch, with the hope that our readers will be satisfied with _- 
ing short of the whole work. ‘The following description of : 
scene often witnessed on ship-board, may not be uninteresting, as 
it exhibits some of the perils, to which mariners are exposed. 


Having requested the captain to inform us whenever any thing novel or strik 
ing was to be seen from deck, by day or by night, he sent for us early this morn- 
ing to witness the approach of a treme ndous agua. Sky and ocean, indeed, 
wore an aspect so wild and menacing, that we landsmen might well have been 
excused if we had felt greatly appalled. From overwhe lming fear, however, we 
were graciously prese ved by Him whose strength is made perfect in we akness. 
‘To us it was intensely interesting to observe the vigilant eare which marked the 
countenance of our commander, whose rapid glances seemed to take in, at once, 
every part of the ship, and the whole surrounding hemis sphere of horrors and pe- 
rils ; especially eyeing, with instinctive jealousy the quarter from which the in- 
stant storm was coming down iu its fury, and prepared in a moment to mect it 
with all the resourees of his skill, and the cay tbilitic s of his vessel; to see also 
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that half of the crew whose watch it was, standing, each at his post, (along side 
of brace, tack, sheet, or lift,) waiting with an air of prompt yet patient attention 
for the sudden and urgent commands that might be given; but particularly to be- 
hold the timoneer, (the man at the helm,) whose hands firmly grasped the wheel, 
and whose eye alternately, anxiously, intelligently, glanced trom the compass- 
box to the sails, from the sails to the eye of the captain, and thence again to the 
compass. The picture, the reality, which this scene presented, was sublimely af- 
fecting, and produced an exaltation rather than a depression of mind, amidst all 
the terrors of conflicting clements around us. A fall of snow that tollowed cov- 
ered the deck four inches deep. ‘The squall, however, passed away without 
having harmed us.—Vol. I, p. 1c. 


‘in the arrival of the deputation at Tahiti, Sept. 25th, the mis- 
sionaries welcomed them with inexpressible joy ; “they thanked 
God, and took courage.” 

Throughout the various isles of the Pacific, the triumphs of 
christianity have been more extensive and wonderful, within the 
last fifteen years, than have been witnessed elsewhere since the 
age of the Apostles. The promises, that Christ shall have the 
heathen for his inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
a possession ; that a nation shall be born in a day ; and that Kings 
shall become nursing fathers, and Queens nursing mothers to the 
church, have there been surprisingly fulfilled. ‘The work too has 
been accomplished, not by might, nor by power, but by the spirit 
of the Lord of hosts. In some instances, converted natives, in 
their eagerness to make known the love of Christ as shed abroad 
in their hearts, have of their own accord gone to neighboring isl- 
ands to scatter the good seed of the kingdom. Others, when 
driven unexpectedly by adverse winds to islands far distant, have, 
in their simple way, preached salvation through the blood of the 
Redeemer ; and others still, who were yet idolaters, while taking 
a short excursion by water, have been borne by sudden storms to 
some distant island, where a missionary was stationed, and from 
thence on their return, after being taught the way of life through 
Christ, have carried the gospel back to their own people. In all 
these cases, every means made use of, even the most incidental, 
seemed to be favored of God to effect the conversion of the is- 
landers. ‘The change which had been effected among them in 
1821, is thus spoken of by the Deputation. 


The following islands are known to have cast away their idols, and declared 
themselves worshipers, of the living God :—Tahiti, Eimeo, Huahine, Raiatea, 
‘Taha, Borabora, Maupiti, which may be seen from Borabora, thirty miles off; 
also 'Tetaroa, twenty-eight miles north-west of Tahiti; Maiaoiti, Tubuai, three 
hundred miles south of 'Vahiti; Raivavai, upwards of sixty miles east by south of 
‘Tubuai; and Rurutu, upwards of three hundred miles south of Maiaoiti. It is 
believed, that several of the islands in the Dangerous Archipelago have likewise 
abandoned paganism, and are waiting for the gospel ‘Though some of the avow- 
edly Christian islands have no European missionaries resident upon them, native 
teachers, by the blessing of God, conduct the Sabbath and week-day devotions, 
reading the seriptures, singing, and praving, © Wn thre LTrent ¢ ongere gation * as we I] 
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as privately, and from house to house, expounding the truths of Christianity ac 
cording to their knowledge ; exh orting those who say that they are believers, to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Savior by a suitable walk and conversation.—Vol 


I, p. 62 


These islands were all under the absolute control of king Pomare, 
who, though formerly an idolater and abandoned to almost every 
vice, had through the influence of christianity become greatly re- 
formed, and the decided and constant friend of the missionaries 
and their plans. From him, in fact, they received in various 
ways, incalculable assistance in prosecuting their work at the dif- 
ferent islands. ‘The following is a single instance. 


Mr. Nott, among other curiosities, showed us a manuscript copy of the transla- 
ted Gospel of St. Luke, executed by King Pomare ina very neat,small hand. It 
was from this copy th at the first edition of that Ey ungelist was printed. Mi 
Nott stated that he had been greatly aided by Pomare in making that version, the 
king being better acquainted with the Tahitian language, and its ¢ apabilitic s, than 
most of his subjects. This is probably an unparallele d instance of a prince —~and 
that no mean one, for he had the power of life and death, and his will was law in 
all cases throughout his dominions—devoting time and talents to the slow and 
painful labor of trans lating the sacred Scriptures, and copying out the work for 
the press with his own h: ind, that he might be the means of bestow ing upon his 
peo ple the greatest earthly boon which God has bestowed upon man. ‘The Gos- 

el of St. Luke was indeed the first volume ever printed in any language of the 
South Sea Islands, exce pt a smi ill spelling-book, necessary to prepare “the way 
for it by teaching the natives to read their own tongue.—Vol. I, p. 49. 


The former customs of these islanders had been as barbarous 
and cruel, and their condition as wretched, as perhaps ever ex- 
isted among human beings. Scarcely any species of wickedness 
or vice can be named, which was not exhibited among them in its 
worst forms. Wars of the most bloody and desolating character 
were continually raging among hostile chiefs, while thousands of 
human victims were offered up in sacrifice to their idols. The 
practice of infanticide prevailed every where among the islands, 
of the extent of which, some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing extract. 


While going to Mr. Wilson's, in the morning, we conversed with Mr. Nott, 
who has resided here from the commencement of the mission, on the subject of 
infanticide, and learned, with horror, that it had been practised to an extent in- 
credible except on such testimony and evidence as he, and the brethren on other 
stations, have had the means of accumulating. He assured us, that three fourths 
of the children were wont to be murdered as soon as they were born, by one or 
other of the unnatural parents, or by some person ¢ mploye <d for that purpose— 


wretches being found who might be called infant-assassins by trade. He men- 
tioned having met a woman, soon after the abolition of the diabolical practice, to 
whom he said, * How many children have you?” .* This one, in my arms,’ 
was her answer. ‘“ And how many did you kill?” Shereplied, * Eight!’ An- 


other woman, to whom the same questions were put, confessed that she had de- 
stroyed caiedieies ‘ Nor were these solitary cuses. Sin was so effectually doing 
its own work in these dark pl ices of the earth, that, full as they were of the hab- 
itations of cruelty and wickedness, war, profligicy and murder, were literally ex- 
terminating a people unworthy to live ; and soon would the * cities have been 
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wasted without inhabitant, the houses without a man, and the land been utterly 
desolate.”’ But the gospel stepped in, and the plague was stayed. Now the 
married, among this Christianized population, are exceedingly anxious to have 
offspring, and those who have them, nurse their infants with the tenderest afiec- 
tion.—Vol. I, p. 53. 


From this horrid picture of barbarous life, which indicates the 
former general character and condition of the people, let us turn 
to the contrast presented in the following descriptions of the ap- 
pearance of the people on the sabbath. 


It is the universal practice of all the Christian natives of these islands to pre- 
pare their Sunday’s food on the last day of the week. Not a fire is lighted, net 
ther flesh nor fruit is baked, not a tree is climbed, nor a canoe seen on the water 
nor a journey by land performed, on God’s holy day ; religion—religion alone 
is the business and delight of these simple-minded people on the Sabbath. 


Again, when on the small island of Matavai, the tourists say, 


At sunrise, we went to the chapel on the beach, near Mr. Nott’s house—a neat 
structure, having bamboo walls, thatched with palm-leaves, furnished with 
benches made of bread-fruit-tree planks, and capable of holding about four han 
dred persons. Itis now used only as a school and prayer-meeting house. On 
our arrival, we found the place filled with natives, of both sexes, and various ages 
They were all kneeling, while one of them was offering up prayer in the most 
fervent and devout manner. Scareely a head was litted up when we entered, 
and stepped as soitly as might be to a place near the person W ho was officiating 
at the time. When he had finished his address to the Deity, he gave out a 
hymn, which was sung with much animation by the people. He then read a 
portion of St. John’s Gospel, many of those who were present producing their 
lestaments, and following his voice with their eyes on the words of the book. 
Another prayer was then offered up, and the assembly departed, in the most quiet 
and becoming order, to their homes, after having continued together about an hour 
in this spontaneous service, for none but natives were present, except oursel ves— 
two strangers, who coming into their meeting under such circumstances, though we 
understood not a word that was sung or said, yet were constrained, by evidence 
which we could not mistake, to confess that of a truth God was in the midst of 
them ; and so, falling down, we felt that we could, with them, worship Him who 
is no respecter of persons, but who accepteth those, in every nation, that fear 
him, and work righteousness. 

Afier breakfast, at nine o'clock, we accompanied Mr. Nott to publie service, 
in the greater chapel over the river. This we found filled with a silent, deco 
rous, and neatly clothed congregation, of nearly six hundred persons; many of 
the females wore bonnets of the English shape, and other parts of European 
dress. Mr. Nott preached from the words, “ Sanctify them through thy truth.’ 
—John xvii. 17. And what indeed but the truth—the truth of God—could have 
sanctified such a people as they were, within this generation—yea, less than 
seven years ago? ‘The audience were exceedingly attentive, and appeared to 
join heartily in songs of praise, and silently to engage in prayer with the ministe1 
We dined at Mr. Wilson’s. whose house is hard by; trom whence, learning that 
some native teachers would catechise the children, we returned to the chapel; 
and there witnessed a scene at once exhilarating and affecting. About sixty 
young persons were on their knees when we entered, while a chief of the dis- 
trict was praying with them. During the catechism which followed, the ques- 
tions and answers were repeated to us in English, when we were gratified to ob- 
serve that the former were well adapted, and the latter, for the most part, intelli 
gent and satisfactory. At four o'clock there was public worship again. Mr 
Wilson preached from Heb. ii. 3: ‘ How shall we eseape, if we neglect so great 
salvation?’ After the morning native service, Mr. Tyerman addressed us from 
Luke xiii. 7: “Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground ?’--and Mr. Jon 
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in the evening, from Numb. xxiii. 23: “ What hath God wrought!) We closed 
this first Sabbath among these Christians of the Gentiles with edifyi ing conversa- 
tion, in company with Mr. Nott and Mr. Wilson, our host. What we have wit- 
nessed and recorded now, we believe to be a fair exemplification of what occurs 
every Sabbath here, and at all the missionary stations in these parts. Oh, that 
every friend of this cause at home could see the things that we have seen, and 
hear what we have heard, and feel what we have felt, this day, of the presence 
and power of God, to heal, revive, yea, new-create the souls which sin has fatal- 
ly wounded, and e xposed to “ the second death!" How would their zeal, their 
faith, their hope, their love be increased, and their labors, their prayers, and their 
sacrifices, multiplied in proportion !—Vol. I, pp. 50—52. 


aes of EKimeo, they state, 


Messrs. Henry and Platt were waiting with a great concourse of the people, to 
welcome us. We had scarcely got under cover of Mr. Platt’s hospitable roof, 
when five of the deacons of the church came to aroha us, that is, to express their 
joy at our arrival in Eimeo. Most heartily we returned their congratulations, by 
declaring our wonder and delight at beholding what great things the Lord had 
done forthem. One of these, who was spokesman for his brethren, said (among 
other strong observations)—* We are brands plucked out of the burning. Satan 
was de stroving, and casting us one after another into the flames of hell; but Je- 
hovah came, and snatched us out of’ his hands, and threw water upon the fire 


that was consuming us—so we were saved!" . After inviting us to meet the 
whole congregation on Monday, to have a friendly talk together, they departed 
Oct. 14, Lord’s day. "The public services, in the native languages, were most 


numerously attended, both in the fore and afternoon. Prayer-mee tings were held 
as usual in the intervals. Oh, how good and how pleasant did we find it, in 
their Christian sanctuaries, to witness the stillness, the order, the devotion of 
these poor islanders, lately wild savages, ignorant alike of God and of them- 
selves, and wallowing in all manner of abominations—their religion, such as it 
was, teaching them nothing but evil !—Vol. I, pp. 70—71. 


Here we see something of the beautiful simplicity of the gos- 
pel; the loveliness, consistency, and purity of character formed 
by it in its unsophisticated state. We see, also, something of the 
powerful and benign influence it can exert on savage man, and 
that too, under circumstances the most unpropitious. Under 
what difficulties and discouragements did the missionaries for a 
long time pursue their toilsome labors. 


We have lately been told, that several years before the arrival of our missiona- 
ries, some popish adventurers from Lima, in Peru, came to establish the Roman 
faith here, as had been done by their church throughout South America. They 
settled in Tahiti, where they built a commodious house and enclosed the space 
about it with a strong fence, to protect their live stock of hogs and fowls. The 
natives, however, by one ingenious stratagem or another, contrived to rob them 
of every thing; by fish-hooks and lines catching the fowls, and by more violent 
means possessing “themselves of the swine. At length, finding that the natives 
treated all their attempts to convert them with derision, and, besides plundering 
them of their sroperty, continually harassed them with knavish pranks—on one 
occasion alarming them with the apprehension that poison had been given to them 
when they had been induced to taste of the tere, which had blistered their lips 
as soon as they touched it—these unfortunate emissaries abandoned their project 
in despair, and returned home. 

For many years our missionaries were used in the same reckless and mischiev- 
ous manner; but neither mockery nor maltreatment moved them. Enduring 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesns Christ, they coudd not be conquered, because 
they would not yield. ‘These devoted men, so soon as they had gained ‘sufficient 
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mastery of the language, made frequent tours through the islands, publishing from 
village to village the gospel of the kingdom. ‘They generally traveled two and 
two together; and when they arrived in a populous neighborhood, one went to 
one extremity, and the other to the other, inviting the inhabitants, from house to 
house to attend at the appointed place. After thus collecting a small flock, and 
conducting them towards tbe central rendezvous, one of their reluctant recruits 
would make this excuse, and another that, to go into the bush, to call upon a friend 
&c. so that seldom more than ten or twelve could be mustered when the service 
began. Some of these soon deserted, likewise, and the rest either made game of 
the preacher, or were themselves laughed to scorn by their profane neighbors. 
‘hese would say to a deformed person, ‘ Go, you hump back, to the preacher, 
and he willset you strait ;’’ or to acripple, “take your lame leg to the white man, 
he will cure it.’ For nearly twenty years the missionaries bore reproach and 
shame, willingly, for the Lord Jesus; but it grieved their feeling hearts to see 
the same ignorance, styperstition, lewdness and cruelty, without diminution, pre- 
vailing among the heathen, as they found at their landing. Meanwhile like thei 
Roman Catholic predecessors, they could scarcely preserve any moveable prop- 
erty from people who gloried in theft and roguery. Vol. 1. p. 57. 


At present, the reverse of all this is true in respect to these 
people. Any thing, and every thing, may be entrusted to them 
with the utmost safety. Of their scrupulous honesty, many grat- 
ifying examples were presented almost every day. 

‘The missionaries, after acquiring the Tahitian language, began 
immediately to reduce it to form, and to prepare books for the 
people. Thousands were thus soon taught to read; and it is 
amusing to see the estimation in which their books were held. 


Before we left Bunaauia, this morning, we had an opportunity of witnessing 
how eager the natives are to obtain such books as are, from time to time, printed 
here. Mr. Bourne bad just completed a compendious spelling book, with a 
translation of Dr. Watts’ small catechism. ‘This book they call the Baba. It 
having been announced for publication to-day, before six o'clock in the morning 
about a hundred persons crowded the house, anxious to secure the precious vol- 
ume; and being fearful that there might not be copies to supply all, each urged 
his claim to priority of purchase. ‘The price was a bamboo of cocoa-nut oil. 
‘See, cried one, ** how large a bamboo mine is! let me have a book first.” 
‘** But mine is much larger than his,’ exclaimed another; ‘ let me have one be- 
fore him.’ A poor man, lest he should be too late, had applied on Saturday 
night, but could not get his Baba then. He, however, refused to take back his 
bamboo of oil, and lashed it to one of the posts of the house, to hang there in 
readiness against the Monday. Ali at length were gratified. Vol. I. p. 123. 


A practice has obtained, so far as we have been able to learn, 
among all barbarous nations, of marking and disfiguring their bo- 
dies; some for one purpose, some for another. Among the Ta- 
hitians, a practice called tatooing, was very prevalent. To exe- 
cute this, there were professional artists, who traveled about the 
country and made it their constant business. It is thus described 
in the Journal. 


We have often been struck with the singular ingenuity displayed in the tatoo- 
ing of the bodies and limbs of these people. No two are marked alike. Differ- 
ent figures and devices, according to every one’s fancy, are imprinted upon their 
skins, with a regularity and beauty, which cannot but excite admiration. In very 
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few instances the face was tatooed ; the chest, arms, loins, legs and hands of the 
men were principally thus ornamented. ‘The women are tatooed on the same 
p arts, but more espee ially and curiously about the ankles, and over the foot as 

fur as the toes. ‘Che rank of the individual might easily be guessed by the quan- 
tity and character of these elegant delineations. We cannot learn that tatooing 
had any immediate inlationslin to idolatry, or any ofits rites; there is little doubt 
that it was an artifice e mployed to e mnhance personal beauty, according to the no- 
tions prevalent here, as well as among other barbarous nations, with whom this 
usage obtains. As soon as christianity was received, the prac tice was conscien- 
tious ly abandoned. Vol. I. p. 93 


Having seen something of the wonderful change wrought among 
these people, and their present improved character and habits, 
we are gratified to perceive, also, that a profession of christianity 
among them implies something more than an external observance 
of its duties. The candidates are strictly examined, before ad- 
mission to the church, as to their views of christian doctrine and 
duty , their motives and feelings, and particularly, their evidence 
of a change of heart. Say the deputation, 


In the evening we had an opportunity of witnessing with what cireumspection 
the missionaries admit natives to religious privileges. ‘Two men and two women 
were examined, previous to their being received as communicants, touching their 
knowledge of the nature of the Lord’s supper, the obligations of church-members 
one towards another, and the general, social and relative duties of professing 
eliristians. ‘The answers of the candidates were highly satisfactory, and the ex- 
hortations of their teachers were fervent, faithful, and authoritative, as became 
ministers of the gospel of truth, which requires purity of heart and holiness of 
life in all its subjects. We, ourselves put several questions. ‘To one man we 
said, “ What are your reasons for sup} posing that you have experienced that 
change which is called ‘being born again,’ and without which ‘a man cannot 
enter the kingdom of God?’ He replied, “ I feel a desire after good things, and 
I hate the bad things in which I once delighted. I wish to be made holy, and 
free from sin. "Therefore | hope my heart has been changed.’’—Of another, a 
second candidate, (a female,) we inquired, “ Since the scriptures lay it down, as 
in evidence of true religion, that we love God and his people, what makes you 


think that you have this two-fold affection ?’’—Her answer was, I want to serve 
God; I have pleasure in attending the public and private meetings for religious 
instruction ; and [I love to be im “the company of good people.” We asked a 


third, (a man,) * As it isindispensably necessary that you should constantly per- 

form all your christian and common duties, do you expect to be saved by your 
good deeds?” “ No,’ said he, “ though I think it right and necessary to do these 
duties, ] Saaail tor rumen on the merits of Jesus Christ alone.’’-—To the 
fourth, (another woman,) we remarked, ** As great and important duties belong 
to members of churches, we should be glad if you would name some of these 

and tell us how you intend to discharge them?” She answered, * It is my duty 
to come regularly to the sacrament, to do good to other people, and to pray for 
them. Lhope, therefore, to be found faithful in these, and all things else requir- 
ed of me.’’—These examinations continued till a late hour.—Vol. J, p. 127. 


In a visit to Huahine, one of the leeward islands, the deputa- 
tion met a most cordial welcome from the missionaries there, 
Messrs, Ellis and Barff. But the affectionate greeting they re- 
ceived from the king and queen, the chiefs, the deacons of the 
church, and hundreds of the natives, who had assembled on the 
chore to await their arrival, no language can adequately describe 
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Next morning being sabbath, they attended the customary morn- 


ing prayer- -meeting at the chapel, and found not less than a thou- 


sand natives present, by whom all the exercises of the meeting 
consisting of prayer, singing, and reading the scriptures, were 
conducted. At the forksben and afternoon exercises the audi- 
ence amounted to.twelve hundred. Say the deputation, 


Afier the sermons, on both parts of the day, it was difficult for us to escape from 
the good folks, who thronged around us to express their gladness at our arrival. 
But what pleased us most was a notice, given cut after service, that to-morrow 
there would be a public meeting of the islanders to aroha us amongthem. The 
word aroha suictly means to compassionate, but it is used also to signify love and 
delight, as well as earnest desire, towards an object. Here it imphed, to give us 
a fervent weleome—a welcome in which the ' tenderness of affectionate hearts 
should be mingled with the joy of grateful minds, on seeing the representatives 
of those Christian friends, in a far country, who did not neglect to aroha them in 
their low estate, but sent the messengers of the everlasting gospel to raise them 
from the dust, and set them among the princes of the Lord’s people, yea, to make 
them sit in heavenly places with Christ Jesus 

Dee. 9. Agreeable to the notice yesterday, the people essembls din the cha- 
pel, at three. o'clock this afternoon, to aroha us on our arrival. The royal princes, 
chiefs, raatiras (iand-owners) and other persons, of both sexes, all uges, and di- 


vers classes were present. A beautiful, heart moving spectacle it was, to look 
upon a thousand human beings, so changed, as the adult i! were. from what 
they and their fathers had been, through untold geuerations, aud especially to 
meet the lovely countenances and gazing eyes of tour hundred children among 


them, now training up in the nurture and admonition of the L ore who, had th 

gospel not found them on the threshold of life > fund rescucd them, would (for the 
most part at least) have beeu murdered at then s rth, by the parent ts to whom they 
owed their existence. and from whose hands, pe rhaps (ns idolaters. wallowing in 
all manner of abominations.) death was the best boon they could have received. 
After singing and prayer, we each address¢ d the ass mibly On WV hint Grod had done 
for them, in them, and by them; exhorting these Cliristian professors, not only 


to hold fast that whereunto they had attained, but to go on to perfection, follow- 


ing afler holiness with entire devotion of heart, soul, mind and strength, to the 
Lord's service. We also explained to them, the purposes of our visit, as a depu- 
tation to these islands from the London Missionary sociefy. Several speeches 
were then addressed to us; our good bretlhire the Alissionuries, acting “as inter- 
npreters to both parties. Vol. L. 3 f: 


In some such manner the deputation were welcomed to most of 
the islands which they visited. By people of all classes they 
were treated with the most generous edna ss, and afforded every 
facility for accomplishing the objects of th iy visit. When not 
employed in business relating to the state and future prosperity of 
the missions, they spent their time in learning the history, former 
religion, manners and ce UstOnis, and the prese nt seagate of the 
inhabitants ; in examining and describing the various fish, shells, 
rocks, vegetables, trees, fow vls, animals, &c. found among the isl- 
ands. ‘The ge ographical and se esisiili information thus obtained 
and condensed in their journal, greatly enhances its interest and 
vaiue. Those islands form now some of the most beautiful and 
interesting portions of the globe. Resting upon beds of coral, 
which is seen in all its varied beauty in the surrounding waters, 
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they present a scenery at once sublime, picturesque, and beauti- 
ful; and now that the gospel is exerting a powerful and heavenly 
influence there, they seem to form almost an earthly paradise. 
The inhabitants, subject to but few diseases, enjoying a mild and 
equable climate, and having their bodily wants mostly supplied 
from the spontaneous produc tions of nature, can, without any in- 
convenience, devote most of their time to the various duties and 
exercises of religion. ‘Though they subsist, in some degree, on 
fish, fowls, hogs, and dogs ; yet the Gai vd-fruit and cocoa-nuts con- 
stitute by far the most important articles of living. As so many 
thousands live upon these, we shall probably be excused for tran- 
scribing a short description of each. 

Pec. 21. The bread frnit-trees are at this season in full bearing, and grow to 
the highest perfection in this island. "lhe Linawan name is artocarpus. ‘The 
tree being well known to voyag ors » and through them, by name, to the public, a 


ypular, rather than a selentifie de seripti m of it may be acceptable here. It 
grows to the size of an ash in E ngland, : ind 1s not unlike that treo in form and 
the color of its bark. ‘Phe branches affect an upright position. ‘The leaves are 


much like th: se Of the fig, but more deeply indented, besides growing to a far 
reater size, some being a foot and a half long. fits appear: ince is very stately 
and luxuriant. ‘Lhe fruit is e ge-shaped, and sometimes measures twenty two 
inches in its shortest, and twenty five in its largest circumference. The rind is 
woth, green, and marked with hexagonal specks. Under this skin lies the 
pulp wihicii is eaten, and » wilti han thi: ima fil Brous core, containing the seeds. The 
tree is propegated by scio ringing from the root of the old stock. 'These are 
either suth me to remain ae grow up ina clump, or are transplanted singly 
They require to be caretu lly attended to; the ground must be ke pte ‘lear from 
weeds for some time, and also well fenced from the hegs, who devour the plants 


greedily wherever they can light upon such dainties. They are. cultivated al- 
most enurely on the low grounds, rarely thriving on the mountain sides, or very 
ne the sea. ‘The trees retain pe rennial vérdure, and bear four erops of fruit in 
the year. The manifold bounty-of Providence is remarkably m: mike sted in giv- 
ng this valuable product of a soil (m oplous In variety of | lants) to the people 
th island it suppl them w food, raiment and Pel iber—each in its 
ma hundant and execcilent Then ii re hollowed out of its trunk. o1 
framed from its planks; the beams, rafter il ilooring of their houses are hewn 
out of iis substance ; and italso furnishes a good piteh,in the gum which exudes 
from holes bored int ts stem Ofthne bark a \ ry us ful dese: ption of cloth is 
prepared, and with this, indeed, they would waut no other. The fruit is a deli- 
eate and whelesome substitute tor bread; being very nutritious, and of a sweet 
and pleasant flavor. This fruit, in fact, is the principal support of the people, 
who seldom make a meal without a large proportion of it Vol. f, p. 163. 


As ihe cocoa-nut is often brought to this country, no minute 


description of it need be given; we will transcribe only what is 
said in relation to its uses. 


The timber (of the tree) is of some value, being used for rafters in sheds and 
cut into short lengths for fences ; spears were formerly made of it. The leaves 
ire turned to better account, being pla tod into mats, shaped into baskets, and oc- 
casionally manufneturced into bonnets.—The fibres of the husks are twisted into 
ropes and lin f varions sizes, which ua xceedingly strong—-'The shell of the 
nui converted irinking-cups, lmaps, and other small y cls.— The water 

vdehemus bever ilways coo! and refreshing; those who have only tasted 

m beneland h no ten hat uduxury ious between the trepu Che kernel 
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when scraped out of the shell, is cither eaten raw, or, being squeezed through 
the fibres of the husk, yields a pleasant and nutritious milk, which is sometimes 
mixed with arrow-root, and a kind of pudding is compounded of both. ‘The ker- 
nel also produces the oil, now so abundantly made here, by a process formerly de- 
scribed in this journal.—'Thus timber, fuel, mats, baskets, ropes, drinking-v« Sst Is, 
a wholesome beverage, good food, liquor strainers, bonnets, oil, and bow!|s for 
lamps—are produced from this convenient tree; which, with the bread fruit,— 
were there no other sources of supply,—would nearly mect all the necessities of 
the people. Vol. 1, p. 160. 


These islands were once studded with heathen temples, the 
site and ruins of which, our travelers found, often, within a quar- 
ter of a mile of each other. Of many of these horrid aceldamas 
they have given minute descriptions; the following reflections 
arose after viewing one of them. 


In surveying this wreck of Satan's throne, melaicholy retrospection carried 
our spirits through the dark ages which had pa sed over these Jands, while they 
were full of the habitations of cruclty and wickedness: when one eeneration 
went, and another came, without change, or hope, or possibility of deliverance: 
till the messengers of mereyv, with their lives in their hands, and the love of 
(hrist and the souls for whom he died in their hearts, appeared upon their shores 


to preach liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that 
were bound. The idols, the temples, the bloody rites, the detestable profiigacy 
the gross isnorance, the spiritual slavery, and the personal abasement, of the ' 
ple, hi; ve all disapp cli ad: and, however im erfect yet, sO0clety i> aivaneings LB 
sroreuninie eivilization ; and however def reomt, stil the chur h of God } gcrowine 
in grace, and in the knowledge, practice, and enjoyment of pare and undefiled 
religion. ‘hose of the natives whose habits were formed under the old atrocious 


com, m cor! templating the transformation, not in themselye only, butin all 


things around 


fhem,. ecarce} KriOV w 10 ree ieccita tine forme ana the present 
state of things: isto themas though the one or the other must be a dream 


by bitter remembrance and happy experience, ‘ the wormwood and the gall’ net 


less certainly sere there portion once, than ‘ the milk and honey” «re now in 
their prayers nnd discourses, they love to contrast the two states. ‘They compare 
the present to peace, after long and murderous wars—to an abundant fruit-har 

t, afier famine and drouelit to undisturbed, refreshing sleep j ict 
niehts of toil, and watching. and distress Vol. I, p. 17 


Having spent five months in visiting the islands, which are more 


or less under the influence of christianity as carried thither by 
missionaries from the London Society, the deputation, taking ad 
vantage of a vessel that touched at Huahine, on her way from 
Port Jackson to the Sandwich Islands, engared a passage {01 


themselves, Mr. Ellis, and some native teachers, to ihe Marque- 
san Islands about a thousand miles distant. The setting apart of 
these native missionaries, in the midst of a large congregation 
where many hearts were panting to go on this enterprise of truly 
christian benevolence, was a transaction of thrilling interest, and 
of great moral dignity. We regard it as one of the most heart- 
touching scenes described in the journal, but our limits do not 
permit us to dwell upon it 
On Feh. 25, 1822. ¢] 


P i . 
22. they embarked and set sail for the Marquc 
as; but he who “rides upon the whirlwind and direets th 
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storm,” did not, for wise reasons, no doubt, permit them to reach 
their destined place ; they were driven from their course and car- 
ried to the Sandwich Islands. These islands, twelve or thirteen 
in number, are distant from ‘Tahiti about 1,000 miles, and contain 
about 200,000 inhabitants. ‘They are distinguished from the So- 
ciety group, by their tremendous and active volcanoes, and their 
greater commercial importance. The people of the two groups, 
though the ‘Tahitians are superior in person, have radically the 
same language, the same origin, and nearly the same color. 

In being carried thither, though such a visit- formed no part of 
their plan, neither was expecte d »—the deputation were dispose d 
especially to acknowledge the hand of God, and believed it would 
be produc tive of good. And so it proved. An intercourse, mu- 
tually and greatly advantageous, was immediately opened between 
the missionaries of these wide ly distant isl: inds 5 the plans of in- 
struction, means of success, &ec. at the Soci iety Islands, and an 
authentic and full account of the amazing work of God there, 
were communicated to the American missionaries, and important 
facilities afforded for prosecuting their work. Mr. Ellis and the 
teachers from Huahine, being able to converse, preach and pray, 
in the language of Hawaii, entered at once into the work as as- 
sistant missionaries ; and arrangements were soon made for the 
removal of Mr. Ellis and his family, to be stationed permanently 
there. Besides allthis, the visit was most opportune. 


Many false and injurious reports had been propagated here by some foreigners, 
respecting the state of religion in the Society Islands, in order to prejudice the 
minds of the king, and ehiets, and people of these islands, against the gospel and 


the missionaris 


The missionaries had projected, a short time previous to our arrival, a voyage 
to the South Sea islands, ace inpanied by some of the chiefs, to ascertain the real 
tate of things there ; but the foreigners, by their influence, had prevented the 
vessel from sailing. At the time of om arrival. the’ pr ie. were laboring under 
thie in ff lence of in prejudice which the ore eners bh 1 produced among them 
But our testimony to the wonderful work of God in the South Sea islands, to- 
gether with that of the people who accompanied us, appears to have confounded 
the oppesers, and confirmed the king, and chiefs, and people, in the confidence 
that the prey dices whi h had been excited wert false and unfounded. We had 
no ide a tha t this linportant t was to be answered by our voyag Truly God 


is wonderful in counsel, and mighty in executing Vol. UO, p. 37. 

During their visit to these islands, the deputation wrote a letter 
to the American Board, in which they bore the most honorable 
testimony to the character, labors, wisdom, and devotedness of the 
American missionaries. As the public have had an opportunity 
of becoming so well acquainted with these islands through Stew- 
art’s ** Residence at the Sandwich Islands,” and his * Visit to the 
South Seas,” we shall make no extracts from the interesting jour- 
nal kept by Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, during their residence 
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there of five months. They sailed again for the Georgian and 
Society Islands, Aug. 22d, 1822, where they continued visiting 
from island to island, steadily pursuing the great objects of their 
visit, till June, 1824. ‘They found the former system of idolatry 
ar ores wholly abolished, and the people, by thousands and tens 
of thousands, brought under the influence of christi: inity to a de- 
gree rarely witnessed.-i in the most favored parts of christian coun- 
tries. In the train of the gospel had followed the various arts of 
civilization, an improved sty le of building, the framing and estab- 
lishment of mild and judicious codes of laws, and improvement in 
almost every thing relating to man’s physical, intellectual, and 
moral nature. Idle ness, want, barbarity, and wre schodness, had 
given place to industry, plenty, mildness and happiness. ‘The 
population, which had been formerly swept away with amazing 
ri ipidity by means of disease, drunkenness, debauche ry, war, as- 
sassinations and infanticide, was now on tlie regular increase, and 
a new and greatly improved aspect was given to all the isl- 
ands. On almost every island chi.stian churches now exist in a 
fiourishing state,—the number of communicants in which is ra- 
pidly increasing—hi wing regular teachers either foreign or native, 
who are held in high esteem by their congregations. ‘These 
christians were living in great concord and fellowship one with 
another, and striving together for the faith of the gospel. Con- 
nected with these churches are missionary societies, © .aihary to 
the parent society in England, which raise considerable sums an- 
nually in aid of the objects of that society. Even on the little 
island of Tahaa, containing not over eight hundred inhabitants of 
all ages, a missionary society was formed, which raised contribu- 
tions, in produce, to the annual value of se venty pounds sterling ; 
and this was done solely by the natives long before any English 
missionary was- stationed among them. As Ellis’ “ Polynesian 
Researches,” containing a very full and interesting account of 
the present and former state of these islands, has bain some time 
before the public, we shall draw our brief notice of them to a 
close. 

The deputation, having visited all the missionary stations at the 
two groups of islands, and made such arran; gements respecting 
the temporal and spiritual concerns of each, as, in their judgment, 
the present state and future well-being of the people required,— 
having in fact executed their trust with remarkable fidelity, wis- 
dom and christian prudence—finally drew up a summary of their 
observations on the state of the missions at the islands, and sent 
it in a farewell letter to all the missionaries in those parts. 

On the 7th of June, 1824, they embarked for New South 
Wales. On the 15th, they touched at Manaia, one of the Har- 
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vey islands, the inhabitants of which were wholly in a state of 
savage barbarism. <A year before this, two christian teachers and 
their wives landed here to endeavor to ev rangelize the natives ; 
but they were immediately driven off, and barely escaped with 
their lives to the vessel. ‘I'wo unmarried teachers were now 
brought with the deputation from the church at ‘Tahaa, and com- 
mitting themselves to the care and protection of God, they went 
fearlessly to the island: contrary to expectation, they were kind- 
ly received by the natives, and began immediately to preach in 
the name of Christ. Fifteen months after this, Mr. Bourne, a 
missionary from ‘Tahaa, visited this island—the first white man 
that had ever set foot upon it—and found that God had pre-em- 
inently blessed the humble, self-denying, and faithful labors of 
these two native teachers ; so that they now numbered one hun- 
dred and twenty consistent converts, joined together in christian 
fellowship. It was found, that ** by these native teachers alone, 
religion, morality, agriculture, boat and house building, manufac- 
tures, &c.—all that the temporal and spiritual wants of a whole 
nation required—-were more advanced in sixteen months, than the 
same had been in all the centuries which had elapsed before.’ 

Proceeding on their voyage, they arrived June 19th at Atui, 
another of the Harvey group, where teachers had been previous- 
ly sent: and the first tntelligenee with which they were greeted 
was, that the whole population had renounced their idols, and 
built a large ch: rpel for christian worship. ‘This change had been 
effected through ase instrumentality of five natives from Raiatea, 
who, driven away by storms and supposed to be lost, were wreck- 
ed here, and alt most mirac ulously preserve dd, 

The deputation next touched at Rarotonga, another island of 
the same ° group, where under native teachers, the gospel had ex- 
erted a greater influence in twelve months, than had been witness- 
ed on aut other island. Here they found the people building a 
chapel six hundred feet in length, which was half finished when 
they saw it. 

They next sailed for New-Zealand, where they arrived July 

15th. ‘he natives of this island (or rather these three islands, 
for there are three se parated by narrow channels of water, 5 are 
the most untameable and perfectly savage in their disposition and 
customs, of any yet found or heard of hy our voyagers. It had 
been their practice to kill and eat all fore igners who chanced 
to fall into their hands. A short time before the arrival of the 
deputation, they had captured the ship Boyd, and thus destroyed 
the whole of her erew, consisting of ninety persons. But a 
most tragical specimen of their character and habits was now 
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exhibited, of which the deputation might say in the language of 
Virgil, 


Qluzeque Ipse miserrima vidi, 
bt quoruin pars magna Lui. 


While at anchor, many of the natives had come on board o! 


ie vessel ostensibly for the purpose of trading; when, sudden- 
ly, they seized and captured the whole crew and passengers, and 
made preparations for roasting and devouring them. For two 
hours they continued in the most terrific manner‘to rage and me- 
nace and brandish their weapons, and finally raised their axes 


over the heads of their victims, 





Just then one of the cookies, behind, plucked off Mr. Bennet’s seal-skin travel 
‘ngeap. "This did not give him particular alarm; on the contrary 


, expecting cy 
ry instant to feel the stroke of the axe, it slightly 


occurred to him that the blow 
lalling — bis naked head, would more Ink ly prove cflective, and need no re 
petition; at the same time, in earnest inward prayer, commending his spirit to the 
merey of God. in whose presence he doubt d not that he should very soon appear ; 
the tho ught of deliverance having no conscious place in his ca during this ex- 
tremity. While Mr. Bennet stood thus pinioned, and in jeopardy, the axe gleam 
ig et te his hie ad, and Cc atehing his ( ye whe never he looke a a Seis askane C, hie 
marked, a few yards betore him, his friend and companion, Mr. T'yerman, under 
custo ay of another chief and his cookies. These wretches were, from time to 
lime, handling his arms, his sides, and his thighs, while, from the paleness of his 

ontenance— th ugh he remained perfectly tanquil—it was evident that he was 
not unaware of the meaning of such familiarities; namely, that they were judg- 
ig, with cannibal instinct, how well he would cut up, at the feast which they 
inticipated, while each, like Milton’s death— 


——* grinn’d horribly, a ghastly smile, 
And biess’d his maw, destin 'd to that good hour.” 
‘he captain, hemmed in with spears, continued a close, but evidently 
michenant ci 


> «| ? tule r. vue 
‘ plive, near the lurboard-bow, while Mr. Threlkeld and his so 1h TOY 


at very 


d backward and forward, a few steps,on Mr. Bennet's left hand. fn the course 
{the seene, the carpenter, who had been ie San parts be fore, and knew the 
wople, came alt, ull he got quite close to Mr. Threlkeld, when, looking earnest 


ly towards Mr. Bennet, he said, ** Pir, we s all be murdered and eaten up, Ina 


ew minutes.” Mr. Bennet replied, ** Carpenter, f believe that we shalb cer- 
tainly all be in eternity by that Gime, but we are in the hands : Ciod. "The car 


penter then crept out of his view ; but Mr. Threlkeld’s little boy having heard, 


with affright, what he had so emphatically predicted, grasped lis father’s hand, 
nd cried out, sobbing bitierly, ** Father !—father!—when—when they have 
killed 1 will it—willit hurt us when they eat us ‘The carpente r had some 

prehension of the same kind as the pool child's, and apparently, felt greater 


ira! of being ce voured than of ayihg lol jrre sentiv ir. By hihled, -who kept 


iS €ye, as much us por sible, turned from the mnpending ase, lest the sight off it 
hould afleet his countenance,—happening to glance aloof, spied the « arpenter 


thwart the larboard yard-arm, waiting the issue, with a stern determination, 


vhich indicated that, come what might, he had ehosen his lot On being asked 
y Mr. Bennet, afterwards, why he had been so lish as to go aloft, as though 
there were a better chance there of ese aping / expected minssucre than below, 
he frankly answered, “1 knew thati must die; but! s resolved that the say 
st s should not eat me, and oon as ft saw them cat you down with the axe, I 


would have dropped lown into the sea, and only have been diowned, for t had 
werghts about me which would haw nk me at ¢ ‘ 
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The whole of this strange occurrence (during which the cannibals never ceas- 
ed to rage, and threaten a destruction which an invisible and almighty hand stay- 


ed them from executing) lasted nearly two hours. At length deliverance came 
us suddenly as the pe il itself chad come upon us. Several voices from different 
parts of the deck, cried o ut, ““A boat! a boat ag it sounded like “ Life! life !”’ 


in our ears. Happily, it was our boat, returning from the Wesleyan settlement, 
in Wangaroa Bay, with the owner of our little vessel, who had gone thither in it 
the night before. He brought with him Mr. White, the Methodist missionary, 
and George, the principal chief in this part of the island. ‘The natives immedi- 
ately released us from restraint, and forbore from violence, as soon as they per- 
ceived who had come with the boat. When George goton deck, his authority at 
once cleared it of our enemies, who. yielded implicit obedience, though reluc tant- 
ly, on account of the wrong which they imagined had been wilfully done to their 


chie f, who fell over- board at the commencement of the affray. To Mr. White, 
also, we were greatly indebted, for his friendly assistance and seasonable inter- 
ference on this cecasion. At his request, George consented to remain on board, 


as our protector, till we should quit the station. It is remarkable that this dread- 
ful chief, formerly the terror of > suropeans, was made the Lord’s instrument for 
preserving our lives, though, but fifteen years ago, at the head of his cookies and 
clansmen, he had captured the ship Boyd, captain Thompson, and slaughtered 
and devoured her whole company, of ninety persons, except a young woman and 
acabin-boy. This act of exterminating vengeance, for inhuman treatment which 
he had himself e xperienced on board, while a passenger in the same vessel from 
Sydney to New Zealand, took place in this very bay ; and, while we were held 
in durance, and menaced with the like fate, a portion of the wreck of the Boyd 


was visible from our deck, at intervads, as the waves between rose and subsided 
; ‘ 


in perpetual fluctuation. Vol, Hf, pp. 251—2 

The Wesleyan Missionaries had labored as yet almost in vain 
among these blood- thirsty wretches, having had their station at- 
tacked a number of times, and live d in constant jeopardy of their 
lives. ‘The deputation, after visiting their station and learning 
what they could of the islands, and of the condition, manners, and 
customs of the nations, proceeded on their voyage to New Hol- 
land. On the 29th of August, they ane hored at Sydney Cove, 
which is perhaps the finest harbor, both for extent and s safety, of 
any in the world. “ The navy of the world, and all its merchant 
ships, might ride within this noble harbor.” 

T he foreign residents in New Holland consist of those, who 
eame there in an official capacity, of others who came voluntari- 
ly to try their fortunes, and of convicts from England, many of 
whom, having served out their terms, have settled there in busi- 
nes or in agriculture. hehe those who are, or have been con- 
victs, and others, there is a broad and impassable line of distine- 
tion, the latter never allowing themselves to associate with the 
former, .owever reformed or respectable they may have become. 
Speaking of the convicts, the deputation say, 


One of the striking but repulsive peculiarities of this colony, at all the stations, 
is the appearance of numerous convicts, in the field or in the streets, going about 
their occupations in jackets marked with the broad arrow, or some other badge of 
their servile condition. ‘They are, for the most part, miserable creatures, and 
more basely branded with the looks of fallen beings on their countenances, than 
degraded by the symbols on their garments. How great is the charge to us, in 
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one respect ! Among the South Sea Islanders, we had no fear for our persons or 
our property, by dav or by night. Here we are surrounded by thieves end V10- 
lent men of the worst character, and must lool. we!l to purselves and our locks for 


sce urity. Vol. LH, p- 256. 


The settlers have cleared and brought a considerable extent of 
the country under cultivation, and built a number of towns, the 
largest of which are Sydney and Parramatta. Sydney has six 
places for public worship, and is estimated - contain 10,000 in- 
habitants ; Parramatta, the capital of the colony and re sidence of 
the governor, !s fifteen miles distant from Sydney, and contains 
3,000 inhabitants. On visiting this place, ‘the deputation were 
received with great joy and cordiality by the Rev. Mr. Marsden, 
the venerable apostle of this country. 

He received us, (say they,) with christian affection, which we returned most 
heartily, having long *‘ esteemed him very highly in jove for his Ww cae’ sake 
Hic delivered to us despatches from the London Missionary Society, and many 
letters from our connections in England, which had been accumulating in his 
hands. "lhis was indeed vo us as “a day which the Lord had made, and we re- 
joiced and were glad in it.” Those cordials for home sickness—the epistles of 
dear distant friends—were peculiarly seasonable and refreshing to our spirits. 


How many past days and delights, in our own native land, were remembered, 
and live d over again '—how many perils, anxieties, heart-sinkings, on sea and on 
shore, amidst sailors, barbarians, and heathens just turned trom their idols; were 
torgotten, while we drauk of these waters of consolation, almost at the antipodes 
from the fountain Every stroke of familiar hand writhing, every word, every 


thought, every feeling, every article of intelligence however minute, and whether 
ovful or mournful.—tor something of the bitterness of death dashed even this cup 
f overflowing sweetness—were deeply and intensely juteresting to us, In mo 
nents which summed up years of events at home, and as tt were brought us in 


ihe journey of lite, to the points and the dates at whieh our brethren and com- 
} ! 


nions bad arrived when their epistles were penned. Vol. I, p. 258 

They were soon introduced to Sir ‘Thomas Brisbane the gov- 
rnor of the colony, and to the various officers of government, 
from whom they received the most distinguished marks of kind- 
ness and respect, and many facilities for learning the condition of 
the country and people, and for furthering the cause of christian- 
ty among them. 

The native population of New Holland is estimated at three 
millions. Say the deputation, 


\t ! whither we urned on the 4th in e have this dav, scen a] 

f the natives ; and surely. there nevert lon the tae of this earth more 
ject ef ure Both m nd women were in a state of absolute and shameless 
udity, aud several of them were stupidly intoxieated. One woman had an in. 
frat al iT I bac k, swubg in a bag of Kang iroo skin They wert ul of low tat- 
ure, \ ii micnuere limbs ; thie it hais > bla if k, but not urly ; in thre reon pl ( x1 is as 

dark almostas Guinea negroes, and their persons loaths me with filth Doth 

man care for their souls ** Flave they atiele 3 ’ jt may be superciliously asked 


Ve answer, in words often used with impious levity, ** The Lord knows that they 
have rom a gentleman who has resided three years at the coal-river (wl re 

are many natives) we have received thre tollown D information con rning 
heu habits and customs 


Vou. IV, 
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When one dies , shrouded in pieces of bark, is laid 
on the ground, and four smal! fires are hehted at the head and feet and on either 
side : a grave is scratched up in the ground and another fire lighted in the hole 
which is allowed to burn out; the body of the deceased is then laid upon the 
ashes with any litile property which bi Jon; ged to him,—his club, his spear, his 
clothes,—and the carth is heaped over all. But if the person fell in war, or his 
blood was shed by murder or chance-medley, his body is not buried but burnt to 
dust. Like all savages, the New Hollane lers use their women cruelly. T hey get 
their wives by violence, seizing them by storm, or springing upon them from am- 
bush—when, if the unfortunate female makes any resist: 7 ce, her uncourteous sui- 
tor knocks her down with his waddy (a tremendous cudgel) and carries her off 
on his shoulders, in a state of Inse neibility, with the blood stre aming from the 
love-tokens which he has inflicted on her. Ever afterwards aha is his slave, at 
meals, she and her daughters sit behind her husband and her sons, picking the 
bones or gorging on the refuse of the garbage with which the lordly sex appease 
their gluttony, and which are oceasionally thrown to them, as dogs are fed in a 
poor man’s family in England. ‘Their eros and diseased children are 
often killed out of the way; but they are very fond of th se whom they rear 


Vol. IL, pp. 264, 265 


a natural death. the corps 


35 di ‘forme d, 


All attempts to civilize the savage occupants have been fruitless; it must be 
contessed, however, that those attempts have been tew and feeble. Want of sue- 
cess, in such a case, is no argument to prove that the poor people are intractable ; 
the same was said of the Hottentots forty years ago, and Lad been said of them four 
centuries peersoeeny j yet, hundreds of these have been truly converted to cliris 
tanity, and live to adorn the gospel; while thousands more have been so far 
raised from it de p ith of degradation as to make cleve 
borers, and useful members of civil society— 


r mechantes, industrious la- 
and this has been done solely as the 
word of God Was introduc t d anoing thie ili, though thre y have Hot yet recelve d tt 
and believed to the salvation of their souls. From all that we can hear. the abo- 


rigines of New Holland are inde¢ ed the lowest class of human betngs; but never- 


the less, as human beings, there is ** hope for them, eoncerning this matter.”’ The 
Hottentot and the Negro have proved th lemselyes men, not only by exe mnplifying 
all the vices of our common nature, but by becoming partakers of all its virtues ; 
and that the day of visitation will core to the black outeasts of New Hol!land 
also, we dare not doubt. Vol. LU, p. 260. 


The deputation remained in New Holland nearly a year, dur- 
ing which time they visited the settlements in different parts of 
the country, collected much interesting and valuable information 
respecting the pe ople of all classes 
&e. Buta more import int service which they pe rformed, was 
the settlement of Mr. Threlkeld (a missionary who had accom- 
panied them from the Society Islands) at Newcastle, about ten 
hours sail from Sydney, as missionary and teacher to the abori- 
gines in their own tongue Though Mr. Threlkeld was to con- 
tinue as missionary and agent of the London Society, from which 
he received his sal: wy, yet a grantof land was procured from gov- 
ernment for the missionary station; and the governor, public ofti- 
cers, and ministers of different persuasions signifie d their warm 
and hearty approbation of the enterprise, and promised their co- 
operation to forward its benevolent designs. On leaving the colo- 
ny, the deputation thus express their feelings. 


, the soil, productions, animals, 


Our residence in this colony hi is been longer than we 


» had anticipated on our 
arrival: but circumstances, which appeared io be openin 


gs of Providence to di 
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rect our attention to the perishing ind utterly neglected natives of this country. 
have detained us till this hour; and we humbly hope that, in the final account ot 
all our time, that portion of it which we have spent here will not be found to 


have been wholly cast away ;—though subsequent events have disappointed our 
eager hopes of early benefit accruing to the aborigines of New Holland by the 
appointme nt referred to. We leave this land—where we have received marked 


hospitality and disinter« ested kindness, from persons in all ranks of society, with 
whom we have had intercourse—with feelings of gratitude which will accompa- 
ny us to our graves ; for so long as we have power to remember Sydney and 


Parramatta, we must associate, with the p laces of their abode, those affectionate 
christian friends, and th se generous path ons of our mission: wry proje ct. who Ini ide 
our sojourn there delightful and profitable, at least to ourse Ives. Vol. II, p- 286. 


The next country they visited was Batavia, where they arrived 
July 18, 1825. ‘They were welcomed with great cordialits y 
Mr. Me din ust, the resident mission: uy of the London Society, by 
whom they were furnished with every facility for becoming ac- 
quainted with the city and its inhabitants. After a short stay, 
they proceeded thirty-six miles through a rich and delghtful 
country to Buite nzorg, to pay their respects to the governor of 
Java, Baron Vander ¢ — lan. From him they received much 
kindness, and assurances of the deep interest he felt in the ob- 
ject of their tour generally, and ate cially in their visit to Java. 

Having returned from this excursion, and wishing to explore 
for themselves the vast, un¢ witdtad field of paganism and Ma- 
hommedan error in Java, that they might have cata, on which to 
form an opinion respecting the obstacles and encouragements pre- 
sented for missionary operations and success, they set out on a 
journey to Samarang, distant four hundred miles eastward from 
Batavia. After visiting many intermediate places of considerable 
interest, and inspecting the various public institutions, the schools, 
hospitals, temples, mosques, pagodas, &c. at Samarang, they 
turned their course towards the magnificent city of Solo, a hun- 
dred miles further in a south-east direction, containing 100,000 
inhabitants. Stopping on their journey in the midst of a district 
where a most bloody and indiscriminate civil war was raging , they 
were lodged and most kindly entertained by a Sihdaasne dan, 
who was head man of the village. A curious fact was here stat- 
ed in relation to the poison, in which savages frequently dip their 
weapons of war. 


Our host, among other rarities in his possession, with peculiar pride and pleas- 


ure, showed us his criss, or family dagger, which he assured us was three hun- 
dred years old. This. as well as the points of his spears, arrows, and other wea 
pons of war, were poisoned so inveterately, according to his account, that no 
length of time could wear out their deadly virulence, killing with a scratch al- 
most as surely as with a deep wound. He says that this pestiferous contagion is 

communicated to them by the heads of venomous serpents, crushed and laid upon 
the steel till they become putrid ; after which, by some acid, the malignant mat 
ter is irremediably fixed there. Vol, I, p. 2s 
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On returning to Batavia, the deputation thus take a retrospect 
of their journey. 


At night we arrived at Batavia, afier a journe y, to and fro, of nearly nine hun 
dred miles, in a Crazy vi hicle, along road adi mirab ly cons structed for the most 
part (though in some places, on account of swamps, precipices, &c. very danger 
ous) through be autiful and fertile re gions, occasionally over wellesiite ¢ rine nces, 
not unfrequently traversing forests terrible with beasts of prey, ors rossing rivers 
and ravines on floating or suspended bridges ; above all, traveling unmolested 
through a line of country in a state of guerilla-rebellion against ee established 
government. We were mercifully led, and guided, and kept, through all these 


The Lord’s name be praised ! Vol. TEL. p. 34, 


The island of Java contains a population of six millions, con- 
sisting of Javanese, Chinese, Malays, and a small proportion of 
Kuropeans, mostly Dutch. The three “hate classes are a'! ci- 
ther pagans or Mahommedans, indulging themselves generally in 
the grossest vices and superstitions, and. living without God and 
without hope in the world. Is there not here a vast and inviting 
field for missionary ope rations? And yet, say the deputation, 


On inquiry of Mr. Medhurst, cones ring the actual and visible success of the 
missions belonging to our society in further India, he s iws that, whatever prepar 
ation may have been made by preaching, schools, and seripture-tracts, there are 
in the whole, not more than three or four natives of whom it can be affirmed that 
tiey make a credible profession ¢ fchliristianity. fn this island, up to this time, i 


is doubtful whether any abiding religious lipression has been made upon the 
heart of a Chinese or Mahommedan. ‘The frivolous superstitions of the former, 
and the blind bigotry of the latter, are alike opposed to the pure, sublime, and 
humbling doctrines of the cross; wiule the depraved passions and profligate lives 
of both classes render the gospel-promises and gospel-threatenings alike unwel 
come to those who cleave to their ungodliness and worldly lusts as the elements 
of existence. Mir. Brockner’s testimony is to the same effect. Vol. HI, p. 46 


Our voyagers next sailed for Singapore, and having, during a 
two week’s r sidence, learned what they could of the state of the 
mission there, and given to the missionaries such advice, as thei 
observation and experience suggested, they proceeded on their 
way to China. In China they spent two months, visiting Macao, 
Wampoa, Canton, and other places, collected much information 
respecting the celestial empire and its multitudinous population, 
and received marked attention and kindness from the English gov- 
ernor, Sir James Urmston, from the gentlemen of the Eng 





ish 


factory, and from the Hong merchants. Speaking of Macao. 


they say, 


A prodigious population, of Europeans (principally Portuguese) and Chinese 


{ 


is crowded within the prison-bounds (for such they may be called) of this city 


According to a census. taken three years ago, the former reached five, and the 
latter forty thousand Here are thirteen Roman Catholic places of worship, and 
one English chapel. The foreigners and natives live on good terms together, 


each being governed by their own laws, and amenable to their respective author 
ities. The Enelish reside by the sufferance of the Portuguese, and both are only 


' ' ‘ - , ' 
tole rated by the Chinese, who claim the te rritorial right ol this SOil, but allow tlic 
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strangers to occupy thieir district as tenants at v ili! "Phe elimate is said to be 
very healthful, though extremes of cold and heat are occasionally experienced in 
the course of the same day, the thermometer varying between 34° and the freez- 
ing point. lee is sometimes formed to the thickness of a dollar, . Vet there is not, 
we are told, a house to be found with a fire-place in it. The prospect from thy 
church hill, on the west of the town—the harbor, with a thousand shij 
and boats, Chinese and European, the seas beyond and numerous islands—is ver) 


. prakus 


gay and attractive. In the distance, across the péninsula of separation, (which 
the eye may pass, though the foot may not.) we could pr reeive many Chinese 
temples, towns, villages, rice-grounds, gardens and orchards, occupying the low 
and level lands. Above these, many naked rocks raised their cragged precipices 
like skeletons of hills, once clothed with soil and verdure, which devastating 


storms, and the slow decay of atmospheric influence, had in the lapse of ages 
wholly worn or washed away. and left nothing but their tossil rudiments behind 


Vol. HL, pp. 53, 54 


Again, of Canton, they say, 


We cannot ascertain the exact popul ition of this city by any authorized stan 
ara of computing. sir James [ rinston, who has resided tw Ly years i China 
calculates it at halfa million within the walls of Canton and throughout the sub 
urbs, exclusive of two hundred thousand more who live habitually on the water 
up and down the river. But though the p whe ition is so vast, and the streets are 
alive with perpetual streams of going and returning passengers, scarcely a wonian 


is to be seen among the multitudes, excepting here aud there a blind beeear, o1 
occasionally one of the decrepid victims of preposterous fashion, lobbling on fies 


two club feet, suffering the punishment of pride in the indulgence of it, and exeit 
j P P Rad 
ing pity by that whieh was devised to create admiration But no lady of respect 
ability deems it becoming to appear abroad. On the water, however, among thi 
amphibious popul tion that are born, live, and die in boats, the females come a 
s . 


i 
much into day-light as the other sex. Vol. LI, p.63 


In company with several gentlemen of the factory, we dine d with TLouqua, an 
eminent Ilong merchant, at his house on the other side of the water. He lives 
in Chinese magnificence, and the entertainment was of the most sumptuous kind 
The whole house and premises were brilliantly illuminated with lamps. "Th 
decorations of the rooms, and the style of the furniture, were splendid and curi 
ous, but absolutely indescribable, otherwise than in the general terms—that every 
thing was according to the perfection of Chinese taste The dinner, which last 
ed me arly four hours, consisted of between thirty and forty courses, inv luding all 
the luxuries of thie clime and the season, served upon China table-ware of thie 
richest patterns. To atte mpt a dese ription here vould be hope less, for every 
thing was so thoroughly nationa 1, that to be ae rstood would require more 


knowledge of the manners of this singular pe opl than many of our countryme 
possess, and certainly much more than we ¢ uld lave learned withou SCeCinYG 
hearing, and tasting for ourselves Vol. HE, p. 7 


Irom Canton, the deputation returned to Singapore, and thenes 
after a short Stay, to Malacca. Here, amidst a — ol 
35,000, composed of Chinese, Malays, Portuguese, and a fey 
english, is a missionary establishment and a college. under the 
superintendance of Messrs. Humphries and Collie. The schools 
of native children under their care, were found in a flourishing 
condition, and they began to be cheered with some flattering pros- 
pects of success in the great work of preaching the gospel. Among 
the descriptions furnished by our voyagers while here, is one of 
the pepper plantations. 
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On an inland excursion, with Mr. Humphries, to distribute religious tracts 
among the Chinese, we had an opportunity of seeing some extensive pepper plan- 
tations, which are cultivated entirely by these industrious people. ‘The plants, 
in rich luxuriance, support themselves by tl 
edin the ground, by which they are trained. ‘They grow to the height of seven 
or eight feet, much like hops, throwing out, in profusion, their clusters of green 
and unripe fruit. Indeed, the Jatter is gathered green, and, when dried in the 
sun, becomes what is called black pepper. On some of the bunches are found 
berries, Which are covered with a thin red rind. These are kept separate, and, 
this colored coating being carefully rubbed off, the Kernel is white pepper. A 
tenth part of the produce of these grounds is paid by the owner for rent. 


Vol. LU, p. 76. 


1¢ boles of trees, or against posts fix- 


The deputation next proceeded to Pinang, where there is also 
a missionary station, and near it a Roman Catholic College. — In 
a brief notice of this college, we are furnished with a clue to the 
operations of the Catholics in China. 


Here a number of Chinese youths are trained up for missionaries to their par 
ent conniry. highteen s wh, trom fifteen to twenty vears of awe, are at this time 
on the foundatioi We found them all reading Latin. The padres informed us 
that their chureh bas 309.000 good Catholies in China, principally inthe province of 
Ki 1} The pret sts t r Hk e to earry on thre ir VV rl with ree if erecy it Dro- 
pagating the thith Yet there have been part te death, within the last ten years, 
two of them, for having entered too precipitatefy upon their duties, before they 
had obtaine i. | mive from government ii mW they btatn leave atalll is a qu 
tion not easily answered ; but it is Quite certain that there is mremnant of popers 
in the heart of China, whieh neither emperor nor priest has vet found a pre tence 
to cast out. ‘The expense of that unique mission is detrayed from Europe. 


Vol. iit, p- =| 


Having finished their business, the deputation left Pinang, and 
reached Calcutta April 17, 1826; and thence soon proceeded to 
visit the various missionary stations and other important places in 
the north of India. This tour occupied eight months. Among 
the places visited are, Serampore, Chinsurah, Patna, Benares, 
Chunar, Mirzapore, Allahabad, Gazeepoor, Dinapoor, Digah, and 
Berhampore. ‘The intelligent observations on the passing objects 
and occurrences, the important facts and glowing descriptions, 
with which this tour enabled them to enrich their journals, give 
to it the highest interest as a narrative of adventurous travels. 
As an extensive field of missionary enterprises and success, they 
thus speak of it ina summary of observations made after their re- 
turn to Calcutta. 


Hlaving now given some account of the state of things as we have seen them in 
Caleutta, Kidderpore, Chinsurah, Berhampore, and Benares, we would remark 
generally, that the expectations which we had raised, as to the efleets actually 
produced by past missionary labors, have been greatly exceeded by what we have 
found ; and that the hopes and prospects of future success, under the blessing ot 
God, are greatly confirmed and enlarged. Our confidence as to the conversion 
of the Hindoos has been rauch increased by what we have seen, both in Bengal 
and in the upper provinees, and from the concurrent testimony of wise and ob- 
serving men, who deseribe the great diflerence there is between the state of things 
now, and what it was there some years ago, both among the rich and poor Llin- 


doos. and amone the Brahmins. many of whom begin to be ashamed of the gross 
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impositions they have so long practiced, and of the oppressions which by pre scrip- 
tion, they have inflicted on the inferior eastes. The reverential regard reaching 
to actual adoration, with which these interior castes treated the Brahmins, is very 
much lessened. We think we see the fetters of caste very much weakened, and 
we do cheertully hope that the whole series of the link of this cruel chain will 
be forever broken, under the commendable moderation and prudence of an en- 
lightened government, and especially by the blessing of God on the efforts of pru- 
dent christian ministers and missionaries, who while they preach the gospel, ex 

hibit a scriptural temper and conduct towards each other, towards the European 
inhabitants, and towards the beathen populi ition; and who are also zealously en- 
gaged in superintending the education of the young of both sexes, in writing, 
printing, and distributing useful books, espe cially the se riptures to so very great 


un extent. Vol. II, p. 173. 


After leaving Calcutta, the deputation spent nine months in 
visiting the various missionary stations in South India, during which 
ihey traveled between three and four thousand miles. ‘This is 
one of the richest and most populous portions of the eastern world, 
and presents great encouragement for missionary exertions. ‘They 
were enabled to acc omplish many objects of great importance e in 
relation to the future operations of the missionaries, and left the 
stations In prosperous C ircumstances. ‘T hough these are more 
numerous and generally more prosperous than in North India, 
there yet remains much land to be possessed. The deputation 
returning to Madras, and speaking of a part of their journey, say, 


Its entire extent was about 3.000 miles, traveled, sometimes by day under a 
burning sun; at other times by night, « x posed to the chillsand dews: the whole 
of it through a heathen land, unprotected, often sleeping in our palanquins on 
the open roads, or in the streets; when we rested it was often in dirty and incon- 


ungel S. 4 xposed to wild beasts and 


venient chowltries ; we passed through dense | 
fevers, often subsisting on poor fare ;—vet, O the goodness of God! alwavs in 
. fect health, enjoying a large share of happiness, meeting with the greatest pos 


7 hie spitality at every station where we fo und our countrymen. 
addition to all this, we have the pleasing hope that our journey has been of 


me service to the best of causes, and the means of promoting the prosperity of 


all the different missions. and the interests of pure and undetiled religion. But 

here it becomes us to be silent, and only to say, **.Vot unto us, not unto us, O 
. an ’ if Sy ie. 

Lord, but to thy name be all the elory Vol. HI, p. 217. 


Having finished their official business in India, they sailed next 
for Mauritius, where they arrived Nov. 24, 1827. This island 
is represented ¢ is the most unpromising field for missionary la- 
hor they had ever visited, if being almost entirely under the 
influence of heathen delusion and Mahommedan error in then 
worst forms. St. Louis, the capital, contains a mongrel popula- 
tion of twenty thousand, consisting of French, English, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Italians, yew: Norwegians, Hindoos, Malays, 
Bengalese, Africans, and “half castes of all these in every possi- 
ble form of admixture.” 

‘There not hein what they deemed a fit time or opportunity 
to procee cd to Madagascar till June 29, 1828, the deputation spent 
their time in a cting information respecting these two island: 
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with which, occupying as it does nearly sixty pages, they have 
much enriched their Journal. So full and interesting an account 
of these islands, we do not recollect elsewhere to have seen. 

At length they took passage on board of a bullock vessel to 
‘Tamatave in Madagascar, and set out immediately on a visit to 
the missionaries, King, &c. at 'Tananarivo, the capital, distant 
three hundred miles in the interior; where, “ after a toilsome, 
painful, and occasionally dangerous journey ‘e by land and water, 
across lakes and rivers, through forests and jungles, over moun- 
tams and plains, including every variety of dnl and scenery, from 
the wildest to the most cultivated that a country emerging from 
barbarism could present,”’—they arrived on the 2Ist of July. 
Nine days after this, Mr. T'yerman died suddenly of the apo- 
ple XY; three di Lys after the death of Radama, king of the island. 
‘These two events spread universal gloom and terror around. A 
sudden revolution ensue “d in the government; a number of the 
chiefs, and members of the royal family, were speared 5 and 
there was, in other ways, considerable bloodshed. ‘The funeral 
of the king was attended with more e> pense, probably, than any 
other on record, it being estimated at not less than stxty thousand 
pounds SEt rling. 

Mr. Bennet returned to Mauritius in September, and soon sail- 
ed for the Cape of Good Hope. After stay ing there four months 
and visiting many of the missionary stations in the interior, he de- 
parted for England, where he arrived June 6, 1829. 

‘Thus was accomplished one of the most remarkable, and, con- 
sidering its moral results, one of the most important and interest- 
ing voyages ever undertaken,—the deputation having traversed 
nearly two thirds of the globe. It was “ nothing less than a cir- 
cumnavigation of heaven-born charity,” and the whole christian 
world have oceasion to felicitate themselves on the publication of 
these volumes. ‘The brief outline we have presented, is by ho 
means a full index to their value and interest. 

As a faithful record of missionary operations throughout a great 
portion of the world,—a full and vivid picture of the condition, 
manners, customs, and religion of heathen and pagan nations,—a 
monument to show the power and perfect adaptation of the gos- 
pel to regenerate the world, and bring in civilization with all its 
attendant blessings—and a manual of historical, geographical, and 
scientific information 1 respecting the countries visited, these vol- 


umes, we are confident in saying, are not surpassed by any thing 
that has ever been publish 1 ¥ hey will, we doubt not, have a 
rapid and extensive circulation; and cannot fail to inspire the 
friends of missions with new confidence and zeal, and stimulate 
ihem to increased exertions towards evangelizing the world, 

































Furr on Revivals 


The experiment of converting the heathen has been tied in 
every part of the world, and with the most ——— success. 
The simple, faithful, affectionate preaching of the gospel, accom- 
panied with holy living, is a moral engine of irresistible power, 
wherever used, before which the strong holds of satan must soon 
fall. Let this engine be plied with redoubled energy and zeal, 
both at home and abroad, and ere long shall we hear it proc Jaim- 
ed, ‘“*the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” 


Art. If1.—On ReEviva.s. 


On Revirals. By Jonaruan Farr. Tract No. 10, second series. Printed for 
the American Unitarian Association. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 


Tuere are still in this country many persons who avow their 
disbelief in Revivals of Religion, and profess to regard them as 
a work of evil origin; some bringing against them the vague 
charges of delusion and enthusiasm, and some going so far, as 
boldly to pronounce them a work of the devil! Among these 
objec tors are not only individuals, of whatsoever character,— 
‘wise men after the flesh,” “ dispute rs of this world,”—but some 
religious bodies also; many in the sacred office ; nee one entire 
denomination especi: lly yu ho not only do not believe in any agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit in revivals, but have not “so much as heard 
(except from the errors of orthodoxy ») whether there be any Ho- 
ly Ghost.” 

To all such persons we wish to submit two plain arguments on 
- subject, one derived from the effects of revivals, and the oth- 

r from the character of those who promote them. 

The former of these arzuments is the same which Christ em- 
ployed against the Pharisees, when they accounted for the wen- 
ders which he wrought, by treating them as a work of the devi. 
‘If satan cast out satan, he is divided against himself, how 
shall his kingdom stand.” Matth. xii. 22. The ground tak 
by the Pharisees was obviously absurd, for the whole effect of | 
rospel was to destroy the works of the devil. But if they relin- 
quished that position, then the other, with its consequences, fol- 
lowed—that Christ was the anointed of God, and they were bound 
to receive him as such, and obey his gospel; ‘ but if I cast out 
dle vils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto 
you.” ‘The iain was obvious. ‘There was no alternative 
between their believing the grossest absurdities on the one hand, 
and their acknowledging the claims of Christ on the other, and 
their consequent guilt in rejecting him 
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In applying this reasoning to the case before us, we may state 
the matter to the opponents of revivals thus : 

One of these two positions must be true: either revivals of re- 
ligion are a work of evil origin and a delusion, or else they re- 
sult from the outpouring of the Spirit of God. If you take the 
former position, then you must go all lengths in admitting the 
consequences into which its adoption will lead you. But if you 
cannot do this, then the latter position is forced upon you, and re- 
vivals of religion as a work of the Spirit of God, are what you 
cannot, without the deepest guilt, treat with either opposition or 
indifference. 

What then are the fruits of revivals. Let their opposers an- 
swer the question, not with conjectures or confident assertions, 
but by an appeal to facts. Let them not reason from insulated 
cases, but examine their general influence for the last forty years, 
as exhibited in many hundreds of the towns and villages of New- 
England and the middle States. Will any candid man say that 
they have commonly left a place more vain or vicious in its mo- 
rals than they found it, or more averse to the institutions, doc- 
trines and duties of religion? On the contrary, is it not the testi- 
mony of universal experience, that the ordinary effects of revi- 
vals are such as these? 

They have diffused a general sobriety of manners, where levi- 
ty had previously prevailed. 

They have greatly increased the disposition to attend on public 
worship, so that churches which before were nearly vacant,—from 
the numbers of Sunday loungers and strollers,—have been crowd- 
ed with reverent hearers of the word of God. 

Many who were thoughtless, vain, and worldly, have been af- 
fected with a seriousness of mind which appears to have resulted 
in their sincere conversion to Christ. 

Numbers of openly profane and vicious persons have been per- 
manently reformed, and from being nuisances to society, have 
come to be reckoned among its ornaments and blessings. 

They have had a manifest effect to elevate the general mind 
in respect to intellectual and moral improvement. ‘They have 
introduced, in many instances, a taste for reading, especially for 
moral and religious reading, putting in circulation a multitude of 
religious newspapers, magazines, tracts, and books. 

They have given an impulse both to Sunday school and com- 
mon school instruction. 

They have been the means of originating and forming the re- 
ligious character of many individuals who, by their talents and in- 
fluence, have benefited society both in public and private stations. 
Particularly, they have supplied many churches with faithful pas~ 
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tors, a large proportion of whom, but for revivals, would probably 
either never have been educated, or would have gone into other 
professions. 

The churches are indebted also for a {large proportion of their 
members, many of them for their existence, to the same cause. 
The great majority of professing christians of the various ortho- 
dox denominations, (at least in New England,) are the subjects of 
revivals. Read the records of all our churches, and you will find 
that by far the largest accessions to them have been made in those 
companies of converts which have come forward to profess Christ 
in these seasons of religious awakening. 

Most of the philanthropic enterprises of the age owe their ori- 
gin* and continued efficiency, in a great degree, to the spirit of 
revivals. 

The moral effect of revivals might be made to appear, by com- 
paring those countries, and periods of time, in which they have 
most prevailed, with others in which they have been unfrequent or 
unknown. For example, Scotland and New England ; in which 
revivals have more prevailed for the last two hundred years than 
in any other country ; and the moral character of these two coun- 
tries is proverbial. 

From these general views of the influence of revivals on com- 
munities, we might descend to a more minute survey, and find 
their claims still more happily sustained in their effect on domes- 
tic and private character. We should find, that in the case of a 
great variety of individuals who were living, some in spiritual apa- 
thy, some in * excess of riot,” and all * having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world,” they have been the occasion of awakening 
and recalling them from their levity, their worldliness, their in- 
difference or opposition to religion, and caused them to become, 
in the judgment of common charity, consistent followers of Christ. 
We should find that households, which before lived in the most 
prayerless and thoughtless manner, now find delight in bowing to- 
gether daily around the family altar; and that families which be- 
fore were idle and improvident, and perhaps ill-natured and quar- 
relsome, are now diligent, thriving, and peaceful. We should 
find that parents, who before were negligent of the moral welfare 
of their children, or were educating them only for the present 
world, have now dedicated them to God, and are training them 
up for his service here and his enjoyment hereafter. ‘The more 
minutely the survey is made, the more striking will the effects ap- 














* This is susceptible of some interesting proof from history, which it'would be 
aside from our object to introduce here, 
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pear. And hence it is, that opposers of these seasons of religious 
interest always attack them in a general way. ‘They do not go 
into an honest examination of particulars; they do not bring into 
view all the traces which revivals leave behind them—the trans- 
formations they have made,—the sins they have blotted out, 
—the hopes and sympathies they have awakened,—the puri- 
fications they have wrought in the moral atmosphere,—the 
churches they have gladdened—and the souls they have saved. 
No man can do this, and then pronounce them an evil work. 
Nothing can be more defective, uncandid, or unphilesophical, than 
the judgments which many form respecting revivals. ‘They seize 
upon some few things unfavorable, or which seem to them so, at 
the distance at which they keep, and overlook all the rest,—judg- 
ing of them as one might be supposed to do of a summer show er, 
who should bring us an account of the small streams which it had 
overswelled, or of the small furrows with which it had here and 
there marred a hill-side, but should perceive nothing of the ver- 
dure of the reviving fields, nor of the healthful fragrance with 
which it had embalmed the atmosphere. 

We are ready now for the inference. If such are the effects 
of revivals, (and that they are such, no man is able to disprove 3) 
and if you deny that the ‘Holy Spit has an agency in producing 
these effects, then you must adopt the extraordinary conclusion, 
that communities are indebted for many of their most important 
blessings, and thousands of individuals for their precious and im- 
mortal hope s, to the prevalence of a gross delusion. You must 
admit the monstrous consequence, that multitudes of such, appar- 
ently, asshall be saved, are added to the churches by means which 
God disowns and Satan favors. How then shall Satan’s kingdom 
aes If he has any agency in producing these results, "be is 
engaged in that which is making a constant inroad upon his king- 
dead ; and which of all things his human coadjutors are most stir- 
red up to oppose. 

In considering the nature of revivals, we should not omit the 
means by whic h they are promoted. These are the ordinary 
means of God’s appointment,—the plain and pointed preaching 
of the word. It does not relieve the matter to say, that the word 
is preached very frequently and amportunately, so as to over- 
power the judgme nt of the hearers. God has no where bid his 
ministers preach his word unfrequently and reservedly ; but on 
the contrary, has required them to preach it in the most plain and 

irnest manner. ‘* Preach the word ; be instant in season, out 
of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering and 
doctrine.” And his holy prophets and apostles have set an ex- 
ample of such preaching. Paul preached, not only at set times, 
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and in consecrated synagogues, and in priestly robes, (if he ever 
wore them ;) but wherever opportunity offered,—at his lodgings, 
in the markets, in prisons and in court-houses, on the hill tops, in 
‘‘ upper chambers,” ‘ continuing his speech until midnight,” and 
from house to house; and with an earnestness that often express- 
ed itself in tears. 

Nor does it help the objector, to attribute the effect produced, 
not to the word preached, but to the power of sympathy ; for (be- 
sides that the mere operation of sympathy cannot account for the 
permanent effects on the consciences and moral dispositions and 
habits of the subjects of revivals) the word of God is preached to 
men as they are ; and if it cannot be so preached frequently and 
pointedly without producing an injurious excitement upon those 
who hear it, then God has appointed means for the spiritual im- 
provement of mankind which are not wisely adapted to the end, 
—which produce enthusiasm and fanaticism, rather than rational 
piety, and which cannot therefore be safely used. 

Nor does it relieve the objector to say, that it is not the pure 
word that is preached, but such human modifications of it as give 
it a perverted effect. He musi prove this. It may be true in 
regard to some excitements, which have been called revivals :— 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them ;”——but this is by no means 
true in regard to revivals generally. ‘The doctrines preached in 
revivals, are the universal sinfulness and condemnation of man in 
a state of nature; the duty of immediate repentance, supreme 
love to God, and holiness of heart and life ; the entire ability of 
every man to perform this duty; and his dependence on divine 
grace for a change of heart, as resulting wholly from the obstina- 
cy of his own will. ‘The motives urged upon the sinner are those 
which are derived from the command of God, the love of Christ, 
the rewards and punishments of eternity, and a regard to his own 
happiness in view of the essential wretchedness of sin and the es- 
sential happiness of virtue. ‘The objector must show that these 
doctrines and motives are not from the Bibie, or his objection 
goes for nothing. And, besides, if it is erroneous preaching which 
produces revivals now, what preaching was it which produced 
them in the days of the apostles; when Philip preached at Sa- 
maria, and “ there was great joy in that city ;” and when three 
thousand were converted in a day under the preaching of Peter 
and others, on the day of Pentecost ? 

The opposers of revivals, then, we repeat it, are presented with 
the same alternative, which was urged by Christ upon the Phar- 
isees. If these reviled seasons of religious interest are a mere 
delusion, a work of the evil one, then is ** Satan divided against 
himself.” But if such a supposition is obviously absurd, then the 
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solemn truth should ring in the ears of every opposer, “ the king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you.” “He that falleth on this 
stene shall be broken, but on whom it falleth, it shall grind him 
to powder.” 

Our second argument is derived from the character of the 
friends and promoters of revivals. If you say that revivals are a 
work of evil origin, and not of the Spirit of God, then it follows 
that all the promoters and subjects of them are either deluded 
themselves, or intentional decetvers of others. 

Which of these two extraordinary suppositions do you choose 
to make? Are they decetvers? Who are these friends and pro- 
fessed subjects of revivals? They comprise a multitude of per- 
sons, in the present and past ages, which no man can number, out 
of every nation, and kindred, and people, and tongue, where the 
gospel has been preached. 

One large portion of them are ingenuous and amiable youth ; 
others are among the most intelligent and virtuous in middle life ; 
and others are w valking amid the shadows of advancing age, and 
are carrying with them the testimony of many years to their in- 
tegrity and worth. For ourselves, we cannot envy the feelings 
of that man, who can doubt whether those warm hearted youth 
are too ami ible and happy, and those maturer promoters of re- 
vivals in middle life too respectable, and those aged friends of 
them, too venerable to be known deceivers. We must add too, 
that the whole body of orthodox clergy in our country must take 
their character along with the rest, for good or bad,—who are 
all, (with few exceptions, and those; in too many instances, dis- 
honorable exceptions, ) promoters of revivals, and Jaborious in them 
to a degree which, in most cases, exhausts their strength, and in 
many, cuts short their lives. 

Surely it requires an amazing stretch of uncharitable credulity 
to say, (as many do affect to say,) that a revival is an excitement 
got up merely by human management, since it involves such a 
mass of amiable and respectable characters in no less a charge 
than that of hypocrisy and imposition ; and that too in the most 
momentous of human concerns ! 

If the objector take the other supposition,—that the friends of 
revivals may be Aonest in their views and measures, but are un- 
der a delusion as to their being a work of the divine Spirit, this 
supposition is little better than the preceding one. He may affect 
to say this of ** weak women and children,” as often 7s said, un- 
handsome ly as well as uncharitably ; but he must go farther ‘than 
this if he ventures at all on this charge of delusion. It is not fem- 
inine and youthful minds only, that are concerned here: there 
are a host of strong men, not only of the clerical profession, but 
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of every other, who, with all the power of cultivated intellect, 
and all the ardor of great souls, are engaged in these revivals, 
and who, if revivals are a delusion, are as thoroughly deluded as 
the weakest of their i dcknaten: There are among them, men who 
have written some of the ablest books which the human mind has 
produced, not only in divinity, but in science and literature ; men 
who have delivered the profoundest decisions on the bench, and 
framed the ablest arguments in our courts and halls of legislation ; 
men, in short, who have shone as luminaries in every department 
of life, and towards whom no one has been capable of feeling 
disrespect. What shall we say of these men? Would you choose 
to hazard the credit of your own understanding by calling i in ques- 
tion the soundness of theirs? And yet if you say that believers 
in revivals are deluded ; that they are enthusiastic » extravagant, 
or fanatical, in their notions about these supposed outpourings of 
the Spirit of God, you must include in your sweeping condemna- 
tion, a countless multitude of such men. 

We have one or two more remarks to make, before we leave 
this subject. 'They are of a miscellaneous character, but not for- 
eign to the argument. 

The { fact, that some among the supposed subjects of revivals 
lose their seriousness, and return again to their former vain or vi- 
cious courses, is often brought forward as an evidence that revi- 
vals are themselves a mere delusion. But, properly considered, 
this is a strong testimony to their reality as a work of God. ‘The 
very statement of the objection includes its own refutation. Some 
fall away! ‘This implies that others persevere, and prove them- 
selves to have been indeed the subjects of a: spiritual renewal. 
And more than this, if these excitements are spurious, the effect 
of sympathy or delusion, we should expect the impression to sub- 
side in all minds, as well as in some. Especially should we ex- 
pect, that the most cool, intelligent, and reflecting, would be the 
first to come to their senses, and the last to be thus imposed upon 
again. But instead of this, it is this description of persons, gen- 
erally, who continue to manifest, throughout life, the most deep 
and uniform interest in revivals, if they have ever felt their power ; 
while it is among the less intelligent and reflec ting, that we usu- 
ally find the de fections alluded to above. The opposer of revi- 
vals must, we think, admit the force of this fact. Why, we ask 
him, are not the most intelligent and thinking, among the first to 
discover the deception? Why, if they entered on the rugged 
path of self-denial, from heated and sympathetic feelings merely, 
do not all, and not a few individuals, among the subjects of a re- 
vival, go back again to the world? Was it ever heard of in this 
fallen world, that mere sympathy or heated zeal made men per- 
manently holy ? 
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Once more; the objection made against revivals, that as to 
those out of the church, they are followed by as much coldness 
and levity as preceded them, is one of no weight. It is not usu- 
ally true in fact. They leave an impression on the moral feelings 
of the community which is not soon effaced. But if it were true, 
as it regards the unconverted, it is what might be expected. It 
is only the relapse of minds ever averse to seriousness, and anx- 
ious for relief from the inguietudes of conscience, into their old 
and settled courses. Revivals do not produce the levity of world- 
ly minds. They powerfully interrupt it. For the time being, 
and commonly long after, the ball-room and bar-room are de- 
serted, comparatively if not entirely; and groups of idlers, that 
were wont to gather at public corners on the sabbath, find their 
way to the house of God. Is it any argument against them, that 
the depraved: heart, though awed for a time by the manifest to- 
kens of the divine presence, can at last resist their influence, and 
turn like the children of Israel before the mount of God, to idols 
of its own choosing ? 

Let us pause now, and review the ground gone over. The 
point at issue is, whiiins revivals are the effect of a divine influ- 
ence or not. Those who take the ground that they are not, must 
adopt, as we have shown, among others, the following conclusions ; ; 
some of which are absurd, and others, to say the least of them, 
uncharitable and injurious in the extreme. 

That the most surprising and happy effects on communities, 
families, and individuals, are to be ascribed to a work which can 
be explained only by the supposition of a diabolical agency, or 
else, of a most extensive and incredible human imposture, or 
blind delusion. 

That the word .of God cannot be preached, plainly and ear- 
nestly, without danger of producing, and in many cases actually 
producing a religious delirium in the hearers. 

That a multitude of your fellow-men, of your own and other 
times, and of every variety of age and standing, with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity, and soundness of understanding, are noth- 
ing better than either impostors cr madmen. | 

That the great mass of christian professors in our land are ei- 
ther not what they profess to be, or, if they are, that God is build- 
ing up his church by means of extravagance and error. 

“All this let igth you must go, if you begin to question the reality 
of revivals as the work of God: If all these most improbable 
and most uncharitable conclusions you cannot hold, you give up 
ihe point. You admit the agency of the Spirit. And admitting 
that, the inference which our Savior made to the Pharisees is 
applicable to you. Then is the kingdom of God come unto you. 
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Then are revivals a matter which you cannot, at the peril of your 
soul, treat either with opposition or indifference. Your most sa- 
cred duty, your most solemn interests, are concerned in yielding 
to their influence in your own hearts, and promoting their pro- 
gress in the community around you. 

Our Savior claimed for his miracles that th: ‘y were wrought by 
the Spirit of God. ‘The Pharisees attributed them to the agency 
of satan. What their sin was, the context tells us. ‘ Aj] manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men: but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.’ 
« Whosoever speaketh a word against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come.” Revivals also claim to be wrought by the Spirit of God. 
If they are so, what the sin of speaking against them is, it is not 
for us to say—but plainly, it is deep and dreadful. It is in some 
sense at least, the sin of ‘speaking against the Holy Ghost.” 
The degree of the guilt depends on the means of knowledge and 
malignity of purpose in the heart which conceives it. We would 
neither presume nor wish to say, that in any case it is unpardon- 
able, but we do fear that if there is in our ‘day a sin unto death, 
this is that sin—the sin of speaking maliciously of the work of 
the Spirit. ‘* Beware therefore,” says an apostle,—we know not 
to whom if not to such as are here concerned—* lest that come 
upon you which is spoken in the prophets; behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and perish : : for I work a w ork i in your day, a work 
which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto 
you.” He that will speak either ‘profanely or lightly of revivals, 
should ponder these words deeply, and remember ‘that his eter- 
nal destiny may be suspended on his being able to prove at the 
bar of God, that those scenes of religious interest which are glad- 
dening a thousand churches, are all of them a gross delusion. 

For ourselves, we see in the revivals of the day, a heavenly 
influence which is falling like rain upon every part of our land ; 
and which is soon to descend, we hope, upon all the earth. No 
scenes in our world affect us so deeply. ‘To our apprehension, 
they are God’s grand method, in the present t and coming ages, of 
filling the world with the light and joy of the gospel. And in 
proportion as they are thus grand and solemn, we cannot but 
feel that those who disbelieve and oppose, or who regard them 
with indifference, are losing the more in not participating in so 
ennobling and soul- -stirring a spirit, and hazarding the more in 
shutting their hearts to their renewing and sanctifying power. 


VoL. IV. 
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Remains of the late Rev. Cuarites Wourr, A. B. Curate of Donoughmore, Dio- 
cese of Armagh. With a brief Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. Joun A. Rws- 
set, M. A. Chaplain to his Excellency the L ord Lieutenant of Treland, and 
Curate of St. Werburgh’s, Dublin. Hartford: H. & F. J. Huntington. 1828. 


Te literary and christian public cannot be unacquainted with 
the character and writings of the Rev. Charles Wolfe. ‘The 
book before us, which unfolds his character, and contains his wri- 
tings, has been published three or four years in this country ; and 
the lovers of taste and piety must have felt its attractions, in no 
ordinary degree. His remains though few in number, are sufficient 
to show the high intellectual culture and moral worth of their au- 
thor, and what more he might have achieved, as a scholar and 
christian minister, had he been spared to the ordinary limits of 
human life. A mind possessing the native strength and elegance 
rd Mr. Wolfe’s, and stored with such rich acquisitions, has charms 

‘ almost every one ; while his simple and fervent piety cannot 
ash win the heart, that relishes the greater beauties of a soul as- 
similated to its Maker. It is indeed delightful in itself, to see 
such a combination of excellence, and especially to see it in a sit- 
uation where its own modesty had placed it, far from the public 
view. Those talents and accomplishments which would have 
done honor to any station, were by Mr. W. cheerfully devoted to 
the patient and unostentatious performance of the duties of the 
ministry, in an obscure place, and under privations which few 
would think they could endure. It is cheering to know, that 
there have been such instances of christian fidelity and self-deni- 
al among a revolted race, and that the religion of the cross can 
stamp upon the loftiest understanding the impress of a childlike 
and humble spirit—that it can bring such an understanding to 
consecrate its energies to the glory of Jesus Christ. It is well 
for the church, when men whom nature and habit have tormed 
for the refined pleasures of elegant literature, or the love of sci- 
entific research, and whose minds the rewards of fame are fitted 
powerfully to affect, can forget all that is so congenial to their 
feelings, in a benevolent devotion to their fellow-men, and in the 
strenuous cultivation of the strictest piety. Or rather we should 
say, when, instead of literally forgetting these pursuits, they can 
subordinate them to the higher obje cts of christian duty, and in- 
dulge in that chastened enjoyment of intellectual pleasures, which 
is compatible with eminent consecration to God. ‘This we con- 
sider the most nearly perfect state of man, in the present world. 
It is when both the mind and the heart receive that culture, and 
participate in that refined gratification, of which they are suscep- 
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tible, and for which they were evidently designed, in divine pro- 

vidence. In other words, it is ye gp. talent—the union of 
learning and taste with evangelical religion, which constitutes 
man’s highe st excellence on io. 

That our readers may duly appreciate the application of the 
sentiment just e xpressed, to the name we have already announced, 
and may be prepared for the illustration which it may elicit in the 
sequel, we will present a brief view of the life of Mr. W., and 
venture a few criticisms on his productions, both in poetry and 
prose. 

At the outset, we cannot but express our apprehensions, that 
the biographer of Mr. W., as is the fact in some other instances 
of eminent c hristians, has by no means revealed the full extent of 
this excellent man’s religious feelings. It is apparent that he has 
kept back some of his friend’s more spiritual exercises, probably 
for the reason, that they did not comport exactly with his own 
views of experimental religion. ‘There are suflicient indications, 
here and a re, that Mr. W. had a depth of evangelical feeling, 
such as we fir uF in ta most devoted servants of C hrist ; ; but it is 
no where so fully disclosed by the biographer, as it soold have 
been. In view of the present case, it is perhaps needless to urge 
the suggestion, that when the lives of atk men are given to the 
public, they should be given by writers, who clearly comprehend 
tn religious exercises of the men whois they describe, and 

can fully sy mpathize i in those exercises. ‘The public has a right 
to know, if possible, the exact truth, respecting so important a 
part of the life and character of those distinguished persons, who 
are offered to its notice in biographical works. 

The career of Mr. W., as was the case with Spencer and Sum- 
merfield, in the ministry, and of H. K. White, in another walk of 
life, though possessing a kindred spirit, was but too short. He 
was cut off by disease, as has been remarked concerning him, ‘in 
what should have been the bloom of life.’ He had just com- 
menced his 32d year. ‘The place of his birth was Dublin, though 
he spent several of his early years in England, whither the family 
removed after the death of his father. It was in the English 
schools, that he laid the foundation of his extensive classical 
knowledge, and displayed ‘the dawnings of a genius, which 
promised to set him amidst that bright conste ation of British po- 
ets, which adorns the literature of the present age.” He return- 
ed, however, to his native land, before he had completed hic Inl- 
tiatory studies. At the age of eighteen, he entered the university 
of Dublin, and at the usual period obtained ascholarship with the 
highest honor, upon which he immediately became a resident in 
college. It was during the short period of his abode there, that 
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most of his poems were written. Several also of his prose pieces 
were then composed, for some of which he was rewarded with 
medals. Indeed, he obtained the highest distinction among his 
cotemporaries for his literary attainments; nor was he less ad- 
mired for the amenity a and benevolence of his disposition. 

From the time in which he took his bachelor’s degree, (1814,) 
to the period of his ordination for the ministry, he was occupied, 
for the most part, in miscellaneous study. He began, indeed, to 
read for a fellowship, and it was a matter of regret with his friends, 
that having evinced so great a capacity for scientific attainments, 
he saw fit to abandon the object. 

It does not appear, at what period his mind was particularly 
turned towards religion, and the concerns of his soul. No very 
definite account is given by his biographer concerning this matter ; 
although he observes, that Mr. Wolfe’s own family represented 
him as being from childhood impressed with religious feelings. 
Perhaps his spiritual change, or at least the resuscitation of his 
feelings on the subject of religion, is designed to be indicated in 
the following paragraph, which refers to a period immediately 
subsequent to his ordination. After mentioning the restraining 
influence which religion had upon him, the biographer remarks, 


He was exemplary, | might say blameless, in his moral conduct, and scrupu- 
lous in the discharge of duty : and though naturally impetuous in ‘his feelings, 
habitually lively and even playful in his te mper and manners, yet there was man- 
ifestly an influence in his heart and a guard upon his tongue, which never per- 
mitted him to violate the rules of strictest chastity or decorum. He was devout 
and regular in his habits of private prayer and in attendance upon public wor- 
ship; and I have often scen him affected even to tears in reading the sacred word 
of inspiration. But when he came to preach the doctrines and duties of chris- 
lianity to others, they burst upon his mind in their fall magnitude, and in all their 
awful extent: he felt that he himself had not given up his whole heart to God.— 
that the Gospel of Christ had held but a divided empire in his soul; and he look- 
ed back upon his earliest years with self-reproach and se lf-distrust, when he call- 
ed to mind the subordinate place which the love of God had possessed in his 
heart.—If such a man could feel reason to conte mplate the days of his youth with 
emotions of this kind, what should be the feelings of him who has lived alto- 
gether “ without God in the world ?”’-—who has ¢ scarce ever known what it was 
to control a passion or regulate a desire, or perform a single action, with an ex- 
clusive reference to the divine will? p. 89. 


Whatever we may be able to gather from this account, respect- 
ing the change in Mr. Wolfe’s spiritual feelings, either as to the 
time, or the process of it, doubtless it was the strong and decided 
influence of religion, which induced him to remove “from the 
society he loved—from the center of science and literature to 
which he was so much devoted, to an obscure and remote coun- 
try curacy in the north of Ireland, where he could not hope to 
meet one individual to enter into his feelings, or to hold commun- 
ion with him upon the accustomed subjects of his former pursuits 
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—where he felt as if he had been transported into a totaily new 
world—as a missionary abandoning home, and friends, and cher- 
ished habits, for the awful and important work to which he had 
so solemnly devoted himself.” The place which religion had in 
this determination was proved by the event—by the manner and 
spirit with which he engaged at once in the duties of his high and 
holy calling. 

The term of Mr. Wolfe’s ministerial life was only a little more 
than five years, as he was ordained in Nov. 1817, and died the 
21st of Feb. 1823. His premature decease is to be attributed, 
as is too evident, to labors and exertions disproportioned to his 
constitution. The period we speak of, was, of course, the most 
important portion of his life, though very few incidents are noticed 
as having taken place. This was to have been expected, as well 
from the brevity of his ministry, as from the manner of life, which 
a retired country curate must necessarily lead. The few parti- 
culars which are noticed, we find partly in the letters of Mr. W., 
and partly in the statements of the biographer. The subsiance 
of the information afforded is—that Mr. W, acted uniformly as 
one, who felt himself wholly consecrated to his work, having one 
single, undivided purpose to glorify God, and save the souls com- 
mitted to his trust—that he pre ached, and performed pastoral du- 
ty, with the most exemplary diligence, frequently catechizing the 
children of the parish, maintaining a constant intercourse with the 
families and individuals—that he was incessantly engaged in plans 
designed for the temporal and spiritual benefit of ‘his people— 
that in prosecuting these objects he encountered the difficulties 
arising from the dullness and profligacy of many of his parishion- 
ers, from the extent of his cure, the disagreeable locality of the 
parish, the badness of the roads, and from his own poor personal 
accommodations—that he succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
his flock, in conciliating their affections, and in influencing many 
of them to attend to their salvation, filling his church with atten- 
tive hearers and devout communicants—that i in his work, he ex- 
pended his strength with astonishing prodigality, and with an utter 
‘disregard of all precaution and of the ordinary comforts of life to 
which he had been accustomed”—and that by his excessive labors, 
and severe privations, he confirmed a consumptive tendency in his 
constitution, of which some symptoms had appeared at an earlier 
age. While i in health, he seems never to have left his parish, ex- 
cept to visit Dublin two or three times. The latter year or two 
of his life, however, was spent in journeying, and at different 
places, in fruitless efforts to regain his health. 

The following paragraphs from the pen of his biographer, pre- 
sent a few details respecting his habits and manner of life, his dis- 
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charge of the duties of the ministry, his influence among his peo- 
ple, and his religious character. 


The success of a Christian pastor depends almost as much on the manner as 
the matter of his instruction. In this respect Mr. W. was peculiarly happy, espe- 
cially with the lower classes of the pe ople, who were much engaged by the af- 
fectionate cordiality and the simple earnestness of his deportment tow: ids them. 
In his conversations with the plain farmer or humble labore 'r, he usually laid his 
hands upon their shoulder, or canght them by the arm; and while he was insin- 
uating his argumeuts, or enforcing his appe als with all the varie ty of simple illus- 
trations which a prolific fancy could supply, he fastened an anxious eye upon the 
countenance of the person he was addressing, as if eagerly awaiting some gleam 
of intelligence, to show that he was understood and felt. 

The solemnity, the tenderness, the energy of his manner, could not fail to im- 
press upon their minds, at least, that his zeal for their souls was disinterested and 
sincere 

The state of gross demoralization in which a large portion of the lower classes 
in his parish was sunk, rendered it necessary for him sometimes to adopt a style 
of preaching not the most consonant to his own feelings lis natural turn of 
mind would have led hina to dwell most upon the loftier motives, the more ten 
der appeals, the gentler topics of persuasion with which the gospel abounds ; but 
the dull and stubborn natures which he had to encounter, frequently required 
‘the terrors of the Lord’ to be placed before them; the vices he had to over- 
throw, called for the strongest weapon he could wield. He otten, indecd, sought 
to win such souls sates Christ by the attractive beauties and the benign spirit of 
the gosp 1; but, alas! 


* Leviathan is not so tamed. 


Among the people whom he had to address, he found drunkenness and impurity, 
and their base kindred —_ lamentably prevalent; and therefore he felt it ne- 
cessary to stigmatise sueh practices in the placnest terms: he could not find ap- 
proac h to minds ef'so coarse an order, without frequently arraying against them 
the most awful denunciations of Divine Justice. p. ILi, 112 > 


On his return from Scotland, the writer met him at a friend’s house within a 
few miles of his own re a var ; and, on the following Sunday, ac companied him 
through the principal part of his parish to the church; and never can he forget 
the scene he witnessed as they drove together along the road, and through the 
village. It must give a more live ly idea of his character and conduct as a parish 
clergyman than any labored delineation, or than a mere detail of particular facts, 
As he quic kly passed by, all the poor peop . and children ran out to their cabin- 
doors to welcome him, with looks and expressions of the most ardent affection, 


and with all that wild devotion of gratitude so characteristic of the Lrish peasant- 
ry. Many fell upon their knees invoking blessings upon him: and lone atter 
they were out of hearing, they remained in the sam attitude, showing by their 
ge stures that the y were still otte ring up prayers for him: and some even follow 
ed the carriage a long distance, making the most anxious inquiries about his 
health. p. 117. 

It was hope d that tim ly re laxation from duty , and it change in his mode of 


living to what he had been originally accustomed, and suitable. to the present de- 
licate state of his health, might avert the fatal disease with which he was 
threatened. "The habits of his life, while he resided on his cure, were in every 
respect calculated to confirm § his wsiniiietinnal tendeney to consumption. ile 
seldom thought of providing a regular meal; and his humble cottage exhibited 
every appearance of the 1 ieglect of the ordinary comforts of life. A few strag- 
gling rush-bottomed co piled up with his books, a small ricke ty table be fore 
the tire-place, covered with parish memoranda, and two trunks cont: uning all his 
papers -serving at tle same time to cover the broken parts of the floor.—consti 
tuted all the furniture of his sitting-room. The mouldy walls of the closet in 
which he slept were hanging with loose folds of damp paper; and between this 
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wretched cell and his parlour was the kitchen, which was occupied by the dis- 
banded soldier, his wife, and their numerous brood of children, who had migra- 
ted with him from his first quarters, and seemed now in full ‘posse ssion of “the 
whole concern, entertaining ‘him merely as a lodger, and usurping the entire dis- 
posal of his small plot of ground, as the absolute lords of the soil. p. 118, 119. 


On the day before his dissolution, the medical gentleman who attended him, 
felt it his duty to apprize him of his immediate dange , and expressed himself 


thus: “* Your mind, sir, seems to be so raised above this world, that I need not 
fear to communic ate to you my candid opinion of your state.” ‘ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied he, “1 trust I have been le arning to live above the world: and he then 


made some impressive observations on “the ground of his own hopes ; and having 
afterwards heard that they had a favorable effect, he entered more fully into the 
subject with him on his next visit, and continued speaking for an hour, in such a 
convincing, affecting, and solemn strain, (and this at a time when he seemed in- 
capable of uttering a single sentence,) that the physician, on retiring to the ad- 
joining room, threw himself on the sofa, in tears, exclaiming, “ 'There is some- 
thing super-human about that man: it is astonishing to see such a mind in a bo- 


dy so wasted; such mental vigor in a poor frame dropping into the grave . 


p. 134. 


The pieces of Mr. W.’s prose and poetry which are interspers- 

ed throughout the volume, are, some of them at least, too merito- 
rious to be passed over without notice. Considered as the pro- 
ductions of a young man, they may justly demand our admira- 
tion. Indeed, a few of them would be esteemed very happy 
efforts for any man. This is particularly the case. with his poe- 
try. ‘The longest prose composition which is presented, is the 
fragments of a speech which he delivered before the Historical 
Society of the University. In this piece, with its elevated style 
and truly ingenious thoughts, he shows how keenly alive he was 
to the romance of poetry, and the charms of elegant liter ‘ature, on 
waien he has here copiously descanted. ‘The miscellaneous 
houghts, &c. in the appendix to the volume, show a maturity 
of judgme nt and observation, which we should hardly expect to 
find i in juvenile efforts. Who does not perceive the truth, and 
feel the energy of the following paragraph? 

God has not permitted the world to despise a true christian: they may pass 


him by with a hanghty and supercilious coldness: they may deride him witha 


taunting and sarcastic irony; but the spirit of the proudest man that ever lived, 
will bend before the grandeur of a christian’s humility You are at once awed, 
and you recoil upon your own conscience when you meet with one whose feel- 
ings are purified by the gospel. ‘The light of a christian’s soul, when it shines 
into the dark den of a worldly heart, startles and alarms the gloomy passions that 
are brooding within. Is this contempt? No: but all the virule nee which is ex- 
cited by the christian graces can be resolved into envy—the feelings of devils 
when they think on the pure happiness of angels: and to complete their confu- 
sion, what is at that moment the feeling in the christian’s heart? Pitv, most un- 
fi igned pity. p. 203. = rt 


Among his earlier poems, one on the subject of Jugurtha in 
prison, we notice as distinguished for correctness, and a manly 
exhibition of thought, with not a little of the true fire of poetry. 
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The following passage may serve as a specimen of this produc- 
tion. 













Look here, thou eaitiff, if thou canst, and see 
The fragments of Jugurtha ; view him wrapt 
In the last shred he borrow’d trom Numidia : 
Tis cover’d with the dust of Rome ; be hold 
liis rooted gaze upon the chains he wears, 
And on the channels the y have wrought upon him ; 
Then look around upon his dungeon walls, 
And view yon scanty mat, on which his frame 
He flings, and rushes from his thoughts to sleep. 
Sleep! 
Ij] sleep no more, until I sleep for ever: 
When I slept last, I heard Adherbal scream. 
Uli sleep no more! Pll think until I die : 
My eyes shall pore upon my miseries 
Until my miseries shall be no more.— 
Yet wherefere did he scream ? W hy, I have heard 
His diving scream,—it was not half so frightful. 
Whence comes the difference ? When the man was living, 
Why, I did gaze upon his couch of torments 
With placid vengeance, and each anguish’d cry 
Gave me stern satisfaction ; now he’s dead, 
And his lips move not ;—yet his voic e’s image 
Flash’d such a dreadful darkness o’er my soul, 
I would not mount Numidia’s throne again, 
Did ev’ry night bring such a scream as th: it. 
Oh yés, ’twas I that caused that living one 
And therefore did its echo seem so frightful. “pp. 19, 20. 




































The Ode on the burial of Sir John Moore has been greatly 
celebrated. It proved its author capable of attaining the highest 
palm of the muse, though he seemed to have little ambition of se- 
curing ‘ the shadowy prize of poetic reputation.” ‘That prize, 
however, was awarded him, though it had been unsought, since 
the short poem in question has taken a rank not inferior to that 
of Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, or C — s Hohenlinden. Indeed, 
Byron himself generously pronounced it, “ little inferior to the 
best which the present prolific age has brought forth.” ‘The third 
stanza in particular he conside red perfect. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Notin sheet, nor in shroud we wound hii ; 


But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial clouk around him.” 


Were it our purpose, however, minutely to criticise this pro- 
duction, we should say it was defective, in not giving a distinct 
utterance to some moral or religious truth. ‘The interment of a 
human being, might very properly have supplied an allusion to 
the uncertainty of life, the eternal w orld, the condition of the dead, 
the sublime doctrine of the resurrection, or some similar topics, 
and by this means have even enhanced the effect of the poetry. 
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In a poem on patriotism are some fine passages—in which we 
are pleased equally with the strength of the coloring, and the beau- 
ty of the sentiment. ‘Too this virtue, which, however, the scrip- 
tures do not acknowledge as such in the sense in which it is cus- 
tomarily used among men, he assigns 2 high criginal and an hon- 
orable abode on earth. 


Thou art not mortal, thou didst come from Heav'n, 
Spirit of patriotism! thou art divine ! 

Then, seraph! where thy first descent on earth ? 
Heav’n’s hallelujahs, for what soil abandon’d ? 
Close by the side of Adam, ere he woke 

Into existence, was thy hallowed stand ; 

On Eden, and on thee, his eyes unclosed : 

For say,—instead of wisdom’s sacred tree, 

And its sweet fatal fruit, had Heav’n denied 

His daily visit to his natal spot,— 

Say, could our father boast one day’s obedience -— 
And wherefore, Eden, when he pass’d for ever 

"Thy gates, in slow and silent bitterness, 

Why did he turn that look of bursting anguish 
Upon thy fruits, thy groves, thy vales, thy fountains, 
And why inhale with agonizing fervor 

The last—last breeze that blew from thee upon him ? 
Twas not alone because thy fruits were sweet, 

Thy groves were music—and thy fountains, health 
T hy breezes, balm—thy valleys, loveliness ; 

But that they were the first his ear, eye, taste, 

Or smell, or feeling had perceived or ‘tasted, 

Heard, seen, inhale d ;—because thou wert his country! 
Yes, frail and sorrowing sire, thy sons forgive thee ! 
True, thou hast lost us Eden ‘and its joys, 

But thou hast suffer'd doubly by the loss ! 

We were not born there, it was not our country ! 

© holy Angel! thou hast given us each 

This substitute for Paradise ; ; with thee, 

The vale of snow may be our summer walk ; 

The pointed rock, the bower of our repose ; 

The cataract, our music ; while, for food, 

Thy fingers, icy-cold, perhaps may pluck 

The mountain-berry ; yet, with thee, we'll smile, 
Nor shiver, when we hear, that father Adam 

Once lived in brighter climes, on sweeter food.—pp. 53, 54. 


His descriptive poem entitled, Farewell to Lough Bray, re- 
minds us, by its rich grouping of objects, of our own Percival. 
it was the fanc y of a genuine bard which contrived at the close 
of this short piece, such a picture as the following. 


Vo 


L. IV. 


Haply some glorious spirits here await 

The opening of heaven’s portals ; who disport 
Along the bosom of the lucid lake ; 

W ho cluster on that peak ; or playful peep 

Into yon eagte’s nest; then sit them down 

And talk of those they left on earth, and those 
Whom they shall meet in heaven : and, haply tired, 
(If blessed spirits tire in such employ,) 
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The slumbering phantoms lay them down to rest 


Upon the bosom of the dewy ‘breeze —p. 72. 


Of the few poems that Mr. W. left, only two or three are reli- 
gious, or on religious subjects; and these, (one of which is a 
prize poem on the death of Abel,) are among his earlier efforts. 
According to his biographer, he seemed to shrink from such 
themes as too lofty for his genius—too pure and too awful for 
what he humbly thought his insufficient powers. Indeed, it was 
his own expressed opinion, in respect to one of the lighter forms 
of poetry, that owing to the aversion which the great mass of so- 
ciety feel to the spontaneous language of a religious mind, “a 
song intended to make religion popular should not be entire ly of 
a religi ious cast, that it should take in as wide a range as any oth- 
er song, should appeal to every passion and feeling of our nature 
not in itself sinful should employ all the scenery, imagery, and 
circumstances of the songs of this world, while re ligion should be 
indirectly introduced, or delicately insinuated.” This he truly 
considered as a most difficult undertaking. And he refers to the 
Alexander Selkirk of Cowper, as the only piece that occurred to 
him as at all exemplifying his meaning. We do not introduce 
the sentiment above expressed, with a view either to deny or ad- 
mit its correctness, but only to show, why with a heart so alive 
to religion, he wrote very little religious poetry. Shouid it be re- 
ceived as true in regard to songs designed to make religion pop- 
ular, it has not entirely the same application to other forms of po- 
etry ; though it is quite possible that the design of poetic compo- 
sition on the subject of religion, is less oftener answered than is 
supposed to be the case, by unsuitably making it to speak as if it 
were a body of divinity. Readers do not resort to religious po- 
etry with a view to learn theology ;—that is much better acquired 
from plain didactic discourses in prose. 
from the specimens of poetic talent which appear in the work 
before us, we judge that few poets of the age have given greater 
promise of excellence—a promise which would doubtless have 
been fulfilled, had life been continued to him, or his situation ad- 
mitted the cultivation of the art. Such of his poetic remains as 
we have noticed, are distinguiahe d for easy versification, lively 
thoughts, and a rich classic al diction, amounting in some instan- 
ces, to the fine polish and elaborate elegance of Pope. If the 
ode on the burial of Sir John Moore be taken as the standard of 
his lyrical powers, he would have equalled, if not surpassed, his 
most celebrated contempor aries 
mm the latter part of the book are the published sermons of Mr. 
, fifteen in number. They are the most valuable portion of 
Here the spirituality of his mind and the fervor of 
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his piety are emphatically manifested. They were composed for 
a plain country congregation, and of course did not require that 
acute and subile reasoning, and those ingenious and learned spec- 
ulations of which he was known to be capable. Still, amidst the 
plainness of their manner, and almost the bluntness of their aim, 
there are sufficient indications of the superior elevation and ac- 
complishments of the author’s mind. Indeed, Mr. Wolfe’s editor 
thinks it their principal merit, (as specimens we suppose, of the 
author’s style,) that though originally composed for plain hearers, 
“ they were cast in such a shape as to be e sasily adapted, by slight 
alterations, fo the most cultivated minds.” “It is this quality,” ’ 
he also says, “ which seems to have chiefly distinguished our au- 
thor as a preacher.” 

These sermons contain many admirable representations, and so 
far as we have noticed, seem to us to be essentially sound in doc- 
trine. Certainly the spirit which pervades them is eminently se- 
rious, faithful and kind. In our opinion, however, one of the 
most striking perumarenes of the sermons is the liveliness, the 
unstudied ease and gracefulness of their style. Mr. W. rather 
paints than describes “his thoughts. He seems to say every thing 
he wishes to say, and in the right manner. He delivers the truths 
of the bible, not in that “ technical cant,’ by some deemed essen- 
tial in solemn discourses on religion, but in the natural and pure 
language of the English classics. In this respect, his mode of 
speech seems, for the most part, to accord with Foster’s views on 
this subject, as set forth in one of the celebrated essays of that 
author. Nothing, moreover, can be more striking than many of 
Mr. Wolfe’s illustrations and appeals ; nor is there wanting in the 
sermons, an occasicnal exhibition of something like that pungen- 
cy, which distinguishes the best American discourses. Unlike 
the latter, however, they have no formal division of topics, and 
fewer specimens of that convicting bible argumentation, with which 
sermons should, if possible, always abound. In the character 
of his pulpit addresses, Mr. W. seems to have conscientiously 
followed the hints which he had roughly drawn up for his own 
direction. ‘These we will here produce, as they cannot but be 
interesting to the serious reader. 


Take a case in which God acts or speaks affectionately — almost always one on 
the spiritual nature of sin,—on self-deceit—self-knowledge. ; 

Let it keep me humble to think how I myself have sinned in the face of light, 
and against the motives I have to withhold me ; against the knowledge of God’s 
wrath ; against it and his redeeming love ; against my own preaching ; against 
the especial need of a minister, upon whose spiritual state depends, in a great de- 
gree, the state of his flock. 

Preach a sermon in which every false sentiment is supposed uttered on the 
— bed ; a sermon in which we suppose the sensations of a sinner looki sing 
back upon those whom he may have misled, or neglected to instruct,—a father 
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upon his children, &c.—a pastor upon his flock ; when each shill say, “I pray 
thee, send some one unto my father’s house.’’—Give also the retrospect from Hea- 
ven upon those whom, through the grace of God, we may have assisted. , 

Bring in familiar topics.—Begin naturally and easily, but so as to excite curl- 
iosity—with an incident or anecdote. Begin in an original and striking, but se- 
date manner. Before writing, read poetry and oratory. ‘‘ Look constantly to the 
bible. Every thing you read, read with a view to this.”’ ae 

Give full weight to objections—with all fondness of human frailty. Seize 
late, almost present occurrences. Imagine that you are arguing with the most 
profligate, ambitious and talented opponent. 

Let my object be to improve myself first —Enter into the feelings of your con- 
gregation,—into their failings. Throw them upon arguing against themselves : 
advise them affectionately. pp. 144, 145. 


A few extracts from the sermons will serve, perhaps, to con- 
firm the correctness of these prefatory criticisms. 

The following beautiful and affecting strain seems to have 
come fresh from a mind that pursued independently its own 
thoughts. It is from the third sermon, on the text—* And God 
said, let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” 


There is in the hearts of men a testimony that they shall live for ever; a voice 
that echoes through futurity ; a sense that they shall sce strange things in another 
world ; thoughts that wander through eternity, and find no resting place. This 
is a fragment of God’s image, a shattered remnant of his immortality, and it is 
there to testify against us; for if it had been perfect, nothing would be more de- 
lightful than to think that we should live forever ; to look forward into brighter 


scenes, and rejoice in the glory that should be revealed. All the gold of Arabia 


would not be worth one hour's excursion of the mind of man into the regions of 


futurity. For ever and for ever would his mind be reaching forward, and dwell- 
ing with fondness upon the thought, that never, from age to age, when time 
should be no more, should he cease from being. The pleasures of the spirits that 
walk to and fro in the light of God’s countenance, and circle his throne rejoicing, 
would crowd his fancy and delight his hopes. Visions of celestial happiness 
would visit him in dreams of the night, and, compared with the dim and distant 
perspective of eternity, all earthly things would seem “ weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.’ And what is the fact? Let every man judge himself how his na- 
tural heart shrinks from the contemplation of a future state of being; how he 
shudders to look into eternity, as into some dreary and bottomless pit. What a 
cold and dismal thing does immortality appear; and what a refreshment it is to 
his spirits to withdraw his thoughts from the consideration, and return to his be- 
loved earth! And then, only observe with what eagerness and desperation he 
gives up soul and body to the pursuit of things which he knows fall well wiil 
soon be to him as if they had never been. And yet, this man,if you were to ask 
him the question, would tell you, that he expected to live forever; and that 
when his body was mouldering in the dust from which it was taken, his soul 
would plunge into an ocean of spirits without bottom and without shore. ‘This 
he would tell you gravely, as a matter of course. And then only observe lim 
for one week or for one day, or for this day, which has been sanctified to immor- 
tal purposes, and you will find his cares, his hopes, his fears, his wishes, his af- 
fections, busied and bustling about this little span of earth, and this litthe measure 
of time which he occupies, and death finds this immortal being making playthings 
of sand, and carries him away from them all, into a land where they shall all be 
forgotten. pp. 168—170. 


A passage, which must speak with no inconsiderable terror to 
the sinner’s conscience, is here given from the thirteenth ser- 
mon. 
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These occasional visitations of God’s wrath,—these sentences that sinners’are 
often obliged to execute upon themselves—these judgments that sometimes fall 
and burst among us, come often enough to tell us, that there is punishment; but 
so seldom, as to prove that it is yet tocome. ‘They seem to be rather given as 
evidences, than as fulfilments of the wrath of God; rather as a sign, than a part ; 
just as earthquakes and volcanic eruptions only serve to show us what fires are 
burning in the bowels of the earth. The flames of hell seemto break out some- 
times before their time among men, in earthly judgments,—to warn them of judg- 
ments to come. 

This is the sinner’s chance,—that, even if that bible which speaks to him ter- 
rible things, were a falsehood, the very course of nature and the current of human 
affuirs furnish the strongest possible proof of—judgment to come. * Out of thine 
own mouth wilt thou be condemned ;’’—thine own excuse will be thy condemna- 
tion. And which of us has not made this excuse? Which of us has not often 
said, in his heart, “ Thou will not require it ;’’ and sinned in the face of the sen- 
tence registered against all iniquity ,—in the face of the sentence registered against 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry,—against anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy commu- 
nication,—in the face of the sentence registered against all those that forget God ? 

There is a treasury of vengeance in heaven: and day by day, and liour by hour 
you have been casting in your mite. When will your cup be full? Perhaps at 
this moment it may be overflowing ; perhaps the plain, simple warning that you 
hear this day, may be the last that the Lord God will ever vouclisate to your 
soul. ‘This at least is certain,—that the next time you return to your sin, it will 
be in deliberate defiance of the wrath of the Almighty. Who shall say, whether 
you will be allowed to make tbe trial a second time? Probably your cup may 
then be full—and he may strike you dead upon the spot. Or if not, he may let 
you live as a monument of his vengeance ; and as Pharaoh was allowed to live, 
after he had resisted all the means of grace, that the Lord might openly manifest 
his power and justice upon him, God may prolong your life only that men may 
see a sinner gasping without hope upon his death-bed, and, as they look upon 
the horrors of your dying countenance, they may smite their breasts and say, 
“God be mereiful to me a sinner!” pp. 262—264. : 


One more passage will be presented, in which the representa- 
tion is no less just than pathetic. It is from a charity sermon for 
poor children, and was one of his earliest efforts. 


Suppose it were suddenly revealed to any one among you, that he, and he 
alone of all that walk upon the face of this earth, was destined to receive the 
benefit of his Redeemer’s atonement, and that all the rest of mankind were lost—- 
and lost to all eternity: itis hard to say what would be the first sensation exci- 
ted in that man’s mind by the intelligence. It is indeed probable it would be 
joy—to think that all his fears respecting his eternal destiny were now no more ; 
that all the forebodings of the mind and misgivings of the heart—all the solemn 
stir which we feel rising within us whenever we look forward to a dark futurity, 
to feel that all these had now subsided forever, to know that he shall stand in the 
everlasting sunshine of the love of God! It is perhaps impossible that all this 
should not call forth an immediate feeling of delight: but if you wish the sensa- 
tion to continue, you must go to the wilderness ;_ you must beware how you come 
within sight of a human being, or within sound of a human voice; you must re- 
eollect that you are now alone upon the earth; or, if you want society, you had 
better look for it among the beasts of the field than among the ruined species to 
which you belong; unless indeed the Almighty, in pity to your desolation, should 
send his angels before the appointed time, that you might learn to forget in their 
society the outcast objects of your former sympathies. But to go abroad into 
human society, to walk amongst beings who are now no longer your fellow-cre«- 
tures, to feel the charity of your common nature rising in your heart, and to have 
to crush it within you like a sin, to reach forth your hand to perform one of the 
common kindnesses of humanity, and to find it withered by the recollection, that 
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however you may mitigate a present pang, the everlasting pang is irreversible ;_ to 
turn away in despair from these children whom you have now come to bless and to 
save (we hope and trust both here and forever) !—perhaps it would be too much 
for you; at all events, it would be hard to state a degree of exertion within the 
utmost range of human energy, or a degree of pain within the farthest limit of 
human endurance, to which you would not submit, that you might have one com- 
panion on your lonely way from this world to the mansions of happiness. But 
suppose, at that moment, that the angel who brought the first intelligence returns 
to tell you that there are beings upon this earth who may yet be saved, that he 
was before mistaken, no matter how,—perhaps he was your guardian angel, and 
darted from the throne of grace with the intelligence of your salvation without 
waiting to hear the fate of the rest of mankind,—no matter how, but he comes to 
tell you how that there are beings upon the earth who are within the reach of 
your Redeemer’s love, and of your own, that some of them are now before you, 
and their everlasting destiny is placed in your hands: then, what would first oc- 


cur to your mind ?’—privations, dangers, difficulties? No: but you would say, 
Lord, what shall I do? shall I traverse earth and sea, through misery and torment, 
that of those whom thou hast given me, f may not lose one? pp. 245—247. 


In reviewing the productions of youthful talent, the observation 
is frequently forced upon us, that although, in general, we are to 
look for the noblest works from those individuals who have at- 
tained to a certain maturity of age; yet there have been splendid 
exceptions. Some of the greatest intellectual efforts which the 
world has ever seen, have been put forth at a comparatively ear- 
ly age. Pope wrote his Essay on Criticism when he was only 
about twenty years of age. Pascal at twenty three demonstrated 
the phenomena of the gravity of the air. Newton made his most 
important discoveries before he had completed his twenty fifth 
year. At the same age Calvin wrote his Institutes. And Euler, 
at thirty two or thirty three, gained with Maclaurin and D. Ber- 
nouilli, the prize of the academy of Paris, for his treatise on the 
nature of tides. ‘These are a few only of the instances of youth- 
ful greatness which might be adduced. Facts of this kind show 
the importance of beginning early, whether in intellectual or moral 
cultivation, alike from the prospect that even at this period, signal 
service may be rendered to the cause of learning or religion, and 
from the possibility that youth is all the time, in which Providence 
designs that the achievement shall be made, if made at all. 

Of the high mental accomplishments and sincere piety of the 
subject of our present notice, we have offered, we suppose, suffi- 
cient specimens. In him these attributes were united in an emi- 
nent degree ; and this union, as has been already intimated, con- 
stitutes the highest human excellence. A conviction of its im- 
portance and desirableness will, we doubt not, justify us with our 
readers, in submitting a few observations upon the subject. 

The loveliness of Mr. Wolfe’s character certainly speaks much, 
in favor of an extensive and even tasteful cultivation of the mind. 
Much of the charm about Mr. W. is connected with the variety 
and elegance of his intellectual accomplishments. ‘These, as the 
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medium of exhibiting the heart, gave a peculiar cast to his piety 
—imparting to it an ‘unusual elev vation, sweetness, and gentleness. 
Indeed, his great literary acquisitions, sanctified by the Spirit of 
God, rendered him, in every respect, an admirable specimen of 
human nature. How would the church of God be blessed, were 
the numbers of such men greatly increased! It is, in truth, most 
desirable for her sake, as well as their own, that all whose minds 
are adorned with learning, should embrace the gospel; and that 
they who have already embraced it, but have neglected the means 
of adequate mental improvement, should feel their obligations,where 
capacity and opportunity exist, to add to their piety the rich en- 
dowments of a cultivated intellect and taste. Same, however, in 
consequence of feeling the influence of religious considerations, 
and of engaging in a new and heavenly pursuit, have almost 
scrupulously avoided every thing like elegant accomplishments— 
even of the mind. The acquisition of an elegant taste, or even of 
science in general, where they were fitted for it, has seemed to 
them little better than trifling—perhaps as le ading their souls 
away from God and duty, and as injuring their spiritual interests. 
But these are mistaken views—the suggestions of superstitious 
weakness, or of a very limited survey of the relations which we 
bear to other beings, and to the world which we inhabit. With 
how little reason the persons in question, dread such a cultivation 
as we speak of, especially in respect to polite literature, may be 
learned from looking at some of the purposes which this cultiva- 
a" subserves in connection with piety. 

. One obvious end to be answered is, that improvement of 
our ee nature which is so fitting in itself, and so consentane- 
ous to the divine will. Wf elegant accomplishments of mind 
are added to christian principle, the man, in a comparative sense, 

perfected, as an intelligent, moral being. Now, are we not 
bound as a matter of propriety and conscience, thus to improve 
the nature which God has given us? May one portion of this na- 
ture be neglected, when it is evidently the divine intention in cre- 
ating it, that the whole should be perfected? The intellectual, as 
well as the moral powers, being a part of our constitution, require 
cultivation, and this, 1 in the form of excellence which we have now 
more particularly in view, no less than in other forms—the elegant 
and tasteful, as well as the abstruse and profound. ‘The whole 
man—the entire intellectual and moral nature is to be perfected 
as far as possible, according to the means and opportunities with 
which we are favored. But this desirable object will fail of be- 
ing gained, if the powers of the imagination and refined taste are 
not duly cultivated. Instead of the whole bei ing perfected, a most 
important part will have been made more or less in vain, accord- 
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made, shall we be contented to know and feel but little ? 


poses for which we need information are satisfied, we 


with the grand and beautiful works of God. If this, 


infinite wisdom. 


which the inconsiderate and irreligious are apt, as one 


[ Marcu, 


to “to take for the principles of things, not seeing any object be- 


e to the degree of neglect which takes place. An evident de- 
fect—an undesirable disproportion in the character, will appear in 
the absence of refinement and taste. Besides, the field for men- 
tal improvement is most invitingly ample: who can forego the 
pleasure of surveying it? When such high attainments can be 


When 


we can have access to the richest stores of recorded thought, shall 
we be prevented from transferring them to our own minds ? When 
models of intellectual beauty so abound, shall we refuse to feel 
their attractions, or to fashion after thems, our own intellect and 
taste? Itis surely a narrow notion, that we must stop at that de- 
gree of mental culture, which is barely necessary for our station, 
or professional employment in life—that after the common pur- 


may not 


aim at something greater and nobler, adorning our minds with va- 
rious knowledge, and enlarging from day to day our acquaintance 


or some 


measure of i it, has been the feeling which religion, in its acknowl- 
edged superior importance, has been supposed to sanction, what 
truly enlightened mind ean for a moment admit the correctness 
of sucha sentiment? It is as much opposed to religion, as to the 
proper and demanded improvement of our entire nature. In 
connection with piety, the mental culture here recommended, 

exactly that which is needed for such improvement—for the most 
i nearly perfect state of the human mind on earth. It is requir- 
ed in order to produce that symmetry of character—that finishing 
of the man for which God evidently ‘designed him, according to 
his condition in life, and the means of improvement bestowed by 


2. The culture of the mind for which we plead ts propitious 
to prety itself, when found in connection with it. It increases the 
influence of piety over the heart. Whatever may be thought of 
the effect of literary attainments, particularly in the branches of 
philosophy, on minds which are not already brought under the 
power of the gospel, there can be little doubt, when this great 
moral change has taken place, that these attainments have gener- 
ally a happy bearing on personal holiness. ‘'hey strengthen the 
religious principle, because they strengthen the mind itself. They 
widen the sphere of spiritual feelings and exertions, because they 
enlarge the soul itself. ‘They elevate the aim of the christian dis- 
ciple, because they elevate him in the rank of intelligence. Un- 
der the control of piety, they are all consecrated to its service. 
On the mind of an established christian, even mathematical truths, 


remarks, 
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yond them,” have or may have a good effect. Such a mind, 
with such predilections, does see something beyond these abstract 
verities. It recognizes with Aristotle, ‘ a primary moving prin- 
ciple,” and with Plato, ‘an eternal geometrician.” It recognizes 
a more glorious Being than these philosophers ever dreamed of. 
It beholds the God of the Bible amidst “ the beautiful simplicity 
of nature.” It contemplates spiritual and invisible things amidst 
the outward appendages of his throne. Elegant literature espe- 
cially, by refining the mind, and making it conversant with the 
harmonious, the fair, and the grand in the worlds of matter and 
spirit, acts on the christian in a peculiarly happy manner. As 
a medium of evangelical feelings, it imparts to them justness of 
proportion, and softness of coloring. As a reflector of scriptural 
truths, it shows them in somewhat of their native brightness. It 
finds and makes the soul a more fit receptacle of the heavenly 
spirit which pervades it—a more bountiful dispenser of the god- 
like charities it nouris ‘er worshiper of the God whom it 
loves. On the whole, the mental accomplishments which we re- 
commend, are the best human instrument, and the only effectual 
one that lie s in human power, for bringing out and displayi ing the 
holiness within. . 

As a matter of actual occurrence, who can doubt, that the most 
eminent piety—that which has been held up as the light of the 
world—has usually been found in connection with enlightened, 
enlarged, and refined minds? If some of the early preachers and 
patrons of christianity, should be deemed an exception, it is ra- 
ther in form than in essence. ‘Their native deficiency in mental 
discipline and embellishment, was supplied by a supernatural 
training. So far as our personal acquaintance extends, in what 
class of christians have we found firmness of principle, elevation 
of aim, purity of heart, and consistency of deportment, of the 
highest order, but in that class, whose minds have been e xpanded 
and refined by knowledge whe have loved their books, and the 
haunts of the muses, though the *y have loved Zion and Calvary 
more ? Exemplary and established christians there are, among 
those who have received little other light than that of the gospel, 
but we must look for commanding, influential piety—a piety which 
will be felt far and near, and will speak to future ages, chiefly in 
minds which by appropriate discipline, are fitted to display religion 
in somewhat of its native dignity and power. The rich cast of de- 
votion which distinguished Watts and Cowper, Bogue and Hall, 
Payson, Evarts, and Rice, is, as in hundreds of other instances, 
to be attributed, in some sense, to the superior order and cultiva- 
tion of their minds. 

3. Polite literature in connection with evangelical feeling, 1 
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further recommended by the improved character which it receives 


from such a connection. 


While the higher ac complishments of 


mind contribute to the dominion of holiness over the soul, they 


receive from religion a signal benefit in return. 
tion of an auspicious nature here takes 


appearance. 


It will be freed from those « 


A mutual reac- 


Polite learning, 
as well as every kind of intellectual exc oll nee, in 
with religion and under its purifying influence, will put on a new 


causes of 


which, in many instances, it has been encumbered. 


made to acquire 


connection 


injury by 
It will be 


a moral purity unknown in ages that are past. 


We speak of it as prevailing in connection w ith e vangelical feel- 
ing more extensively than has been hitherto known. 
and in former times, so far as these attributes have been united in 
individual instances, the mutual influence has been most happy. 


Certainly, 


owed the best part of their fame to religion. 


of the world, and in the attitude which the church has now as- 


“Whom starry science in her er: 
‘astaly enchanted with its dews, 


> rocke d, 


At present 


learning ae taste have been infinitely indebted to re- 
ligion. ‘le past ages, the good and great men, 


In the present state 


sumed, it is of the highest importance that an evangelical spirit 


should be infused into literature. 


No mind can too deeply ap- 


preciate the importance of this, either as a preventive of evil, 


or an instrument of good. 
will not be effected to any considerable extent, 


until there 
munity. 


Pious youth posse: 


But momentous as it 


is, the object 


until elegant taste 
shall be brought into immediate contact with experimental piety ; 


shall be a large share of consecrated talent in the com- 
ssing talents and opportunity, must 


cultivate literature, or minds by which it is already enriched, must 


be deeply imbued 


with the spirit of the gospel. It is certain that 


unsanctified talent will produce what it ever has done—that which 


is congenial to its character. 


All that it can do, even should it 


choose religious rn would be to create a literature only no- 


minally religious. 
it will not be fond of cot themes 
the charm and freshness of life. 
which the literature of the day st my so much in need, 
; it is cultivated under 


place, only 
to the spirit of vital christianity. 


will never 


U nder 


even so much, since 
chieh it cannot clothe with 
The reformation, therefore, of 


can take 


sanctions, and according 
such auspices, works 


distinguished by literary merit will be no less cons spice uous for mo- 


ral purity. 


religion, will be 


virtue. 


The beautic s of thought and expression hallowed by 
enchanting to the lovers of elegance and 
The heavenly conceptions suggested by the aflinities of 
the gospel, will enkindle a delightful enthusiasm in hearts renew- 
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ed unto holiness. What chastened strains of poetry—what elo- 
quence lighted up on the altar of devotion—what pure and glorious 
thoughts will genius in its holy ardor pour forth, as it shall be 
moved and guided by the Spirit of God! Consecrated talent 
will make a consecrated literature—a literature which shall honor 
God, and reflect in “its pages the beauty and glory of his wonder- 
ful works—a literature which shall represent “and embody the re- 
ligion of the bible, and by its influence, co- operate in the benefi- 
cent design of that religion. In the hands of unholy men, litera- 
ture, even when not directly aimed against christianity, has tended 
to evil. It has actually wre ought much mischief. But when aim- 
ed directly against christianity, its effect is most dreadful. In 
such writers as Voltaire, Rousseau, and Byron, we have speci- 
mens of its tremendous efficacy, in doing evil. When polite 
learning thus lends its aid to the impious work of desecrating the 
altars of God, it is a perversion than which notiing is more to be 
deplored. On the contrary, in the hands of the pious, it will be 
as much distinguished for an opposite tendency. It will be wield- 
ed with effect against every species of moral corruption. Its be- 
nign influence will be felt through every de partment of life and 
rank of society. In the better era of the world which is approac h- 
ing, it will be, as it always should have been, a most efficient en- 
sine of good—the handmaid of virtue and religion. 

Much of the be neficent action of piety on others, is denen- 
“ue instrumentally, on its connection with letters and taste. 
In this view, their union may be urged with the strongest claim 
to respect. ‘The conversion of sinners, the enlargement of the 
church, the general prosperity of religion, and its ultimate tri- 
umphs on earth, are ina great measure identified with such a con- 
nection. Piety, however beneficent in its nature, and essential to 
the enjoyment of eternal life, when separated from knowledge, so 
far as it can be separated from it, fails to produce that effect on 
others which it ought ever to produce. Indeed, contemplated 
under the degrading associations of comparative ignorance, little 
respect is entertained for it by a sinful world. For the purpose 
then, of doing good—of spre ading abroad its heave nly influence, 
and converting the world, religion must go hand in hand isle 
knowledge, since knowledge is power. It must seek, if practi- 
cable, a close alliance with refined taste, since that recommends 
both knowle dge and piety. It will then present itself before man- 
kind in the attitude which becomes it—with accompaniments 
which suit its nature—and with means fitted to accomplish its 
great objects. While learning and taste in this connection, can 
be of no disadvantage in our endeavors to benefit the humble and 
uneducated—while they rather have the effect of coneiliating than 
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repelling this class—they afford the only means of influencing the 
more polished and enlightened portions of society. ‘These can- 
not be addressed on the subject of religion in the language of rude- 
ness, or plied with weak and inc onclusive reasonings, with any 
prospect of gaining their assent to the demands of christian- 
ity. Proportioned, therefore, to the importance of the salva- 
tion of this latter class of people, as well as of the other, is the ne- 
cessity of uniting with christian principle, the accompaniments of 
cultivated talent and taste. 

We have learned the effects of this union in the history both of 
literature and piety. Men, eminent for the gifts of nature as well 
as of grace, have been principally employ ed by the providence of 
God, in upbuildin g his kingdom. What, comparatively speak- 
ing, has been done without their labors—what without the influ- 
ence of literary acquirements co- operating with evangelical feel- 
ings? The defense of the church—of its doctrines and disc ipline, 
has been wisely committed to such men as have been able as well 
as willing to teach. ‘T’o the cultivated mind of christian antiquity 
we owe the noble apologies which were made for the gospel, in 
the days of its severest trial. Intellectual force and literary skill 
combined with stern principles of rectitude and love of truth, in 
the times of the reformation, saved the nominal church of Christ 
from falling into utter degeneracy. In the later conflict of chris- 
tianity and infide lity, it was strength of intellect, and in some in- 
stances also refined taste united with ardent christian lov e, in the 
persons of such men as Fuller, Dwight and Hall, which covered 
the enemies of the cross with confusion—we had almost said, cov- 
ered them with ruin, and doomed them to extermination, but 7 
the hydra of atheism has again lifted up its ‘* miscreated front,” 
the system of Owen, as propagated to a small extent in 7 hee 
Britain and this country, and in the St. Simonism of France. 
But these and similar forms of opposition to the religion of the 
bible are destined, we believe, to be crushed, and we hope, to be 
crushed forever, by the assoc iated talent and piety which are now 
in effective operation in the field. ‘To such an association, more- 
over, can we alone look for the means of converting the world, 
in the successive and increasing triumphs of a preached gospel 
among the nations. 

If we look at some of the distinguished works of genius and 
taste, in the production of which christianity has been concerned, 
and in which its spirit is more or less exhibited, we shall draw 
the same conclusion at which we have already arrived, viz. the in- 
strumental dependence of piety on cultivated intellect, in effecting 
benevolent objects, or in producing a good moral influence. We 
may take as examples, the Paradise Lost, the Night ‘Thoughts, 
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and the 'Task—works confessedly of great intellectual power, and 
adorned with every beauty of sentiment and description. Who 
can calculate the amount of good to which they have contributed, 
in reaching the heart and conscience, because they first sway red 
the understanding, and captivated the taste of their readers. In 
a lower degree, the Rambler of Johnson supplies us with an ex- 
ample in point. — Its influence, perhaps, is not directly or positive- 
ly religious, at least not evangelically so; yet as restraining from 
vice, promoting morality, checking the progress of unbelief, and 
fortifying the outworks of christianity, this production shows the 
power of transcendent talent, united with great reverence for re- 
ligion, if we may not say, with a participation of its spiritual in- 
fluences. What untold good, from generation to generation, has 
not been effected by the learning and taste of W atts, united with 
his love to God and man, in his religious lyrical poetry! When 
will the hymn, 
“Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” 

or this of Fawcett, 


*‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” 


or an hundred others of nearly equal merit, be forgotten by the 
church of God? And to mention one or two others, whose instru- 
mentality in doing good, is not to be measured by the number of 
their couplet ts—how Jong will not christians in their worshiping as- 
semblies, or by their fire- sides, express their gratitude for the death 
of Christ in Cow per’s lines— 


** There is a fountain filled with blood,” 


Or who shall say that Heber’s delightful missionary hymn, shall 
cease to animate the zeal of the pious in the conversion of the 
world, till that enterprise itself shall be accomplished? In these, 
and a thousand other instances, cultivated mind has concurred 
with religion in the production of works in which the amount of 
spiritual benefit already experienced, can be estimated only in 
eternity. But for the junction of these attributes, piety would 
have been essentially circumscribed in its influence ; nor would 
it have been a matter of regret, had knowledge also been similarly 
circumscribed. The observations above offered on their mutual 
combined influence, will apply in an emphatic manner to the chris- 
tian ministry. The adv antage thence derived, in this department 
of a most important human agency, must be too obvious to be 
overlooked. But though our remarks have been elicited in view 
of an example presented by an individual minister of religion, we 
have considered the subject thus generally, without identifying it 
with the sacred profession, the rather because its connection with 
this profession has been recently developed in our pages, and be- 
cause it is in itself susceptible of a wider range of application. 
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Art. IV.—E.vLements or Mepicau Loatc. 
Elements of Medical Logic. By Sim Gitgerr Briane, Barr. ete. 


We have placed the title of this work at the head of the present 
article, not with any design of examining into its merits, but for the 
sake of calling the attention of our readers to the general subject 
which it embraces, we mean the mode of reasoning in medicine, as 
distinguished from other branches of science. The subje ct is one 
of deep interest, not to the physician merely, but to enlightened men 
‘of eve ry class. On clergymen especi: lly , it has claims of a pecu- 
liar nature, not only because the ‘y have great influence in the se- 
lection and support of medical practitioners among the pe ople of 
their charge, but particularly because in periods of severe and 
prevailing sickness, their judgme nt respecting the mode of treat- 
ment adopted by physicians, has a powerful effect to calm or agi- 
tate the public mind. 

Such periods have existed, and may soon arrive again in this 
country. ‘The spasmodie cholera, after traversing the eastern 
continent in every direction, from the Chinese Sea to the shores 
of the Baltic and the German Ocean, and laying waste three mil- 
lions of our race, has made its appearance in the British Islands. 
How soon this frightful malad 


ly may be in the midst of us, it is im- 
possible for any one to say. The » public 1 nind is already most fear- 
fully awake ne -d to the pro bability of such an event; end all the in- 
formation which can be obtained re pecting the nature and progress 
of this ca com ‘ve of the es. race, is sought with avidity 
and listened to with the deepest interest. Under these cireum- 


stances, it becomes a important that the public should be 
well informed on the principles of reasoning which apply to medi- 
cal subjects. We shall therefore call the attention of our readers 
fora few moments to this topic. 

The practice of medicine ts proverbially uncertain and truly 
dificult. “‘Theea tint hain gle a aahans ‘and of ‘a peculiar kind. 


It 1s ervtrenv ly c mplieated, and to prac tice it inte llig rently, and 


with any ¢ ort talnty, ‘equires the intent consideration of a great va- 
riety of umstances and phenomena. We have a delicate 
piece of animal mechanism to deal with, whose movements even 
in health are of a ve ry compound and intricate character, which 
are deranged or perverted by the most trifling causes, some of 
which are invisible to the eye, or not cognizable by any of the 
senses. The body is the subject of almost numberless diseases, 
each assuming a countless varie ty of sh: pes, and producing a soak 
tiplicity of disorderly and anomalous actions, with diffic ulty traced 
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out and detected in their shadowy forms, and seen in their true 
character. Besides these causes of derangement and complexity 
which require the careful attention of the physician, the animal 
system is surrounded by an inanimate world, to the laws of which 
it is, as matter, ultimately subject, and with which it has to main- 
tain a perpetual warfare. In this sense, life has been beautifully 
said to be a forced state. It has to maintain its existence in 
direct opposition to every material agent in nature, each of 
which seems enlisted in avowed hostility against its being. 
Though capable of resisting successfully all these external forces, 
it is stillacted upon by them, and modified and molded and some- 
times actually deranged by their influence. Now the physician 
must look upon all these things, and estimate their effects both in 
their simple and combined state, otherwise he cannot act intelli- 
gently. He must have capacity and discipline of mind, in order 
to enable him to take in at a single view many various and com- . 
ple x phenomena, to see all their bearings and relations and depen- fy 
dences, and to determine at a glance the precise influence of each 
and CVCry circumstan Ice in the ve neral re sult. 

The animal movements are all out of sight. ‘They are carried 
on in those secret labyrinths of the system into which the eye can- 
not penetrate or the light enter. ‘T' he knife will deve lope the com- 
position and parts of the dead body, and their relative situation ; 
but it will not lay open and expose to naked inspection the ma- 
chinery of life. Life is in itself inserutable ; it escapes in the 

search for it. If we lay open the chest and bare the heart, its 
pul sations may be seen, and the vital current perceived circula- 
ling in its cavities; but these phenomena are only effects of the 
vital principle. We-get no clue to the principle itself. The ul- 
timate cause of the movements of the heart, as well in a healthy 
as diseased state, eludes inquiry ; consequently the remedial 
geut which is capable of exerting a control over such movements 
can only be known by e xper iment. A prio ri reasoning can never 
rf ol to the knowledge of the action of any remedy upon the hu- 
man system. ‘The liver is an wsportant organ, whose function is 
to secreie bile. It is liable to disease, and, as an effect, to disor- 
dered function. bie organ cannot be examined in the ei ing body, 
but in the dead sub Je ct, it exhibits traces of its pre vious state, such 
as sr Se Sogge congestion, tubercles, ete. ; but these appearances 
do not acquaint us with the cause, the aeoaielie nature and char- 
acter of the disease; nor, independen t of experimental know- 
ledge which bears directly or indirectly upon the case, suggest to 
us the proper remedy, nor even the appropri ate class af remedies. 
The effects of curative a: gents upon the body, is a distinct inquiry, 
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in which the knife has no concern. The qualities of each reme- 
dy, and its virtues in each sort of morbid action, are to be ascer- 
tained by reiterated trial. Reasoning from the nature of things, 
independent of experiment, could do no more in communicating 
this species of knowledge, than it could do in acquaiuting us with 
the fusibility of lead or tin previous to their being subjected to the 
influence of heat, and previous to its being known that any of 
the metals were fusible. Who could tell that calomel would 
purge, or salivate, or cure inflammation of the liver, before he had 
seen it produce these several effects? On what principle would a 
man argue the virtues of quinine in intermittent fever, previous to 
its actual administration in this species of disease ? The essence of 
life and of disease, and the powers of medicine, then, cannot be 
known by dissection. 

The rules laid down for the cultivation of natural philosophy, 
do not apply to medicine. ‘The laws that govern the material 
world are fixed, uniform and universal. When they have been 
once ascertained, they may be safely taken as data in all our pro- 
cesses in reasoning. Our conclusions possess a sort of mathe- 
matical. precision “and certainty. Sir Isaac Newton assumed 
that similar causes produce similar effects, and vice versa, that 
similar effects imply similar causes. ‘This was true in the scien- 
ces with which he was conversant, but it is not true in physic. 
The animal body is made of different materials (or rather mate- 
rials in a different state of combination,) from the material world, 
and is ruled by laws of its own, unique in kind. Medical phe- 
nomena instead of being fixed, uniform and universal, are unsta- 
ble, irregular and partial. Instead of that which is in general 
simple and plain, easy of access and investigation, we have that 
which is complex and intricate, inaccessible and difficult to inves- 
tigate. Similar causes do not produce similar effects, but those 
which are very diverse.* For instance, a full meal of indigesti- 
ble food will produce i in one man vomiting, in another purging, in 
another asthma, in another head-ache, in another apoplexy, Nc. 
Even in the same person, a great variety of effects will follow an 
error of this sort, at different. times. The fact that similar effects 
do not argue by any necessity similar causes, may be illustrated 
in a like manner. Asthma may arise from unwholesome food, 
from fatigue, from impure air, from water in the chest, &c. Ap- 
oplexy may be occasioned by heat, by mental or bodily excite- 
ment, by a blow on the head, by a heavy meal, by transferred 
gout or rheumatism, and by as many causes as there are agents 
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which may act injuriously upon the human system. ‘The same 
remedy, at different times and on different persons, will produce 
different effects: the same disease does not require the same 
remedy independent of time and person. ‘There is no fixed and 
definite proportion between effects and their causes as in the ms - 
terial world. An increase or diminution of the latter is not fol- 
lowed by a corresponding increase or diminution in the former. 
The severity of the attack of dyspepsia by no means determines 
the intensity of the cause or causes which produced it. ‘Thus 
we may see the difficulty of reasoning on medical subjects, and 
the unsatisfactory and often erroneous nature of our conclusions, 
when we undertake to introduce for our guide the received rules 
of natural philosophy. Often, consequently, when the most 
prompt.and decided action is required, the best qualified are obli- 
ged to act on probabilities, and the ignorant at perfect random. 
From the complexity and irregular and often fanciful succes- 
sion of medical phenomena, (fancifal when compared with the 
regularity in the material world,) and from the muitiplicity and 
uncertainty of their causes, and the manner in which they are 
combined and interlaced, as it were, with one another, the phy Si- 
cian has a difficult and delicate part to act. ‘The influential and 
controlling cause or causes in the production of any particular 
morbid state, is frequently so completely involved and concealed 
among such a multitude of other causes seemingly important, 
though truly unimportant, that the most learned and experienced 
and discriminating are often benighted, and sometimes led into er- 
ror. An internal derangement may exist which may exert, pri- 
marily or secondarily, a “controlling influence over the progress 
and termination of a disease, and still be so perfec tly concealed 
as to elude notice, and even escape diligent inquiry. A delete- 
rious. external agent may be applied to the body, and occasion 
disorder, where it is almost impossible to discover its existence ; 
or it may produce a train of symptoms where it is known to ex- 
ist, of such an equivocal and anomalous character, as to leave 
such agent unsuspected; or such symptoms may become so 
modified or metamorphosed in process of time, that those pecul- 
iarities which served originally to connect them with their proper 
cause in the mind of the physician, have been finally lost. Mala- 
ria, or the miasm of marshes, the agent which produces that class 
of fevers called intermittent, may exist in sufficient quantities to 
produce its specific effects on the human constitution, and still 
remain undetected ; or it may occasion complaints, under particu- 
lar circumstances, of an irregular and very different character ; 
or the disease which it naturally produces, may become so shaped, 


and disfigured, and disguised, in the lapse of time, that its ori- 
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ginal features can hardly be recognized, or its true nature discov- 
ered. ‘Thus, reasoning from causes to effects, and from effects to 
causes, is extremely difficult, and the inquirer who attempts it 
often finds himself involved in a maze of perplexity, through 
which the few rays of twilight which he is able to command, are 
insufficient to enable him to see his way, or extricate him 
from the midnight darkness by which he is surrounded. His 
situation resembles that of a traveler in a strange land and ina 
starless night, who gropes along a narrow, and winding, and dan- 
gerous way; rendered almost impassable by every species of ob- 
struction. 

In medicine we are never able in strictness to repeat the same 
experiment in order to detect our errors, and give certainty to our 
conclusions; and this happens for the obvious reason that cireum- 
stances are without our control and beyond our knowledge. 
Suppose the warm bath is prescribed, as it appears, successfully in 
a certain species of disease. This prescription is an experiment, 
and we wish to repeat it in order to confirm ourselves in the con- 
clusions we have derived from it. Now it is a matter of extreme 
uncertainty whether we ever meet with a second case of precise- 
ly the same kind. Even in what is nosologically the same disease, 
constitutional pr edisposition, temperament, age, sex, season, i 
mate, particular locality, the nature of the prev ailing diseases, 
&c. &c., are operating and modifying circumstances which are 
rarely present in the same combination, and in the same intensity, 
in two different cases, even in the same individual. In endeav- 
oring to repeat the experiment, we truly make a different one, 
closely or remotely resembling it, according to our knowledge and 
sagacity. In physical science, such is the fixedness and order, 
and such our power of selection, combination and separation 
among the objects of our inquiry, that we are able to repeat a 
given process an indefinite number of times, and thus to detect 
and remove all cause of doubt or fallacy in the result. <A single 
well directed experiment in physical science often proves decisive 
between the claims of rival and plausible hypotheses. ‘Thus by 
a single stroke, causes which are simply concurrent or accidental, 
are dist inguishe -d and completely separated from those which are 
efficient and essential. These experimenta crucis, SO s2 itisfactory 
and decisive, where their application is admitted, are unknown in 
medicine. 

In the phenomena of the material world, causes and their ef- 
fects are immediately successive, or at any rate, not far separated, 
so that in general, there is little, or comparatively little, difficulty 
in detecting their relation. When a moving body comes in con- 
tact with one at rest, motion is immediately ‘communicated to the 
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latter. There is no appreciable interval. Cause and effect are 
recognized as such without difficulty. Not so in medicine. 
Here they are separated, and often widely. Tl 1eir connection is 
not discovered without diligent search ; and in consequence of 
the intervention of, other phenomena, a concatenation is often sup- 
posed very different from the true one ; hence, fallacy of reason- 
ing. ‘The proper effects of a remedial agent frequently cannot 
be determined until after the lapse of some time; while the mul- 
tiplied phenomena which fill up the interval, divert and confound 
the attention, and sometimes lead to error. For instance, the 
beneficial influence of any given method of treatment, in the 
forming stage of fever, cannot be fully appreciated until the arri- 
val of the crisis, or even a later period. Whether a crisis takes 
place early or late, whether it is complete or incomplete, whether 
it is followed by convalescence or death, whether the final resto- 
ration is perfect or imperfect, depends very much on the nature 
of the first remedial step which has been taken. Suppose blood 
has been copiously let by an inoramus at the onset of some low 
typhoid fever in which it was contra-indicated. The injurious 
consequences probably would be only in part developed, perhaps 
not at all, at the time. Perhaps even a mitigation of sy mptoms 
might be the immediate result, (for this sometimes happens in 
such cases.) ‘The detrimental influence of the measure would 
be but partially discovered until the arrival of the crisis, when the 
sudden and irrecoverable sinking of the vital powers, or the giving 
way of some organ or organs essential to life, would announce 
the hopelessness of the case and the temerity of the practice. 
In consequence of this disjunction of cause and effect, the igno- 
rant, the rash, the indiscriminating, the speculative, and those who 
think and act by rote, instead of turning their blunders to their 
improvement and gaining knowledge from the light of past expe- 
rience, trudge blindly on, unconscious of error, too stupid to see 
and re flect, and too proud and confident to learn. In searching 
for the causes of death, they rarely look back farther than those 
of immediate antecedence. ‘They do not perhaps even think of 
that which is truly and chiefly operative; or if it enters their 
minds, they attribute to it little i importance. ‘Thus a conviction of 
error is never a part of their experience. 

This disjunction of cause and effect is also productive of much 
unmerited censure to the judicious physician, as well as unmerit- 
ed praise to the ignorant and unprincipled. Friends who are 
over anxious are often unwilling to await the final results of 
measures. ‘They look more to immediate than ultimate conse-~ 
quences, and if they do not see almost instantaneous good from 
a given course of treatment, soon lose their confidence, and rep- 
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rimand or turn away their medical attendant. So on the other 
hand, such is the disposition to connect an effect with its immedi- 
ate cause, that any favorable change in a disease is at once at- 
tributed to its immediate antecedent; and the impostor who hap- ie 
pens to administer some of his panacea at a critical juncture of ; 
this sort, is without hesitation set down as a man of extraodinary | 
knowledge, and almost superhuman medical skill. As these 
junctures are always happening in the course of disease, there is 
no one, however wildly he may prescribe, but will occasionally 
stumble upon one, and thus gain an opportunity of building up a 
reputation. A straggling empiric, who deals out his specific to 
a patient in the transition state from sickness to health, very prob- 
ably has attributed to his interference every subsequent step i 
the progressive convalescence; and though in his ignorance he 
might mistake what a sensible nurse would recognize, his wonder- 
ful swecess is most likely appealed to as a silencing argument against 
the cavils of the gainsaying and sceptical. 

From what has been said, let it not be inferred that in medicine 
there are no principles ; that i in medical phenomena there is no 
order, no fixed laws; that in reasoning upon them we are incapa- 
ble of drawing any probable or rational conclusions. Our object 
has been to show that great and peculiar difficulties beset the call- 
ing of a physician, and to set in a strong light the necessity in his 
































case of a mind well cultivated, and well disciplined, and accus- :, 
tomed to the investigation of obscure and complicated phenome- t 


na, and acquainted with the nature and evidence of truth. The 
very difficulty of the investigation affords an additional reason why 
the mind of the investigator should be amply furnished and pre- 
pared for the work. ‘Though with the best qualifications he is 
often obliged to act on probabilitie s, still he has advantages im- 
measurably greater for arriving at certainty, than the undisciplined 
and uninformed. 

In every department of knowledge, there is the frequent confu- 
sion of inferences with fucts, which is a source of inconclusive 
reasoning. Whatarec -alled facts, and admitted as such, are often 
only the deductions of fallible reason. When the premises are 
unsettled, all conclusions founded on their truth, are of course of 
equivocal soundness. W hen Cullen spoke of the frequency of ; 
False facts, and their prejt udicial influence in medicine, he had his 
eye upon this source of fallacy and error. When a drug is ad- 
ministered in a case of dangerous sickness, and recov ery pres- 
eaty follows, tlie efliciency of the drug in the restoration is taken 

a fact by the ignorant, and is considered as such in all future 
time, whereas it is only an inference—a distinction of the utmost 
consequence. ‘The administration of the medicine, and the re- 
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covery of the patient, are indeed facts, and all the facts; the 
agency of the former in bringing about the latter, is only a deduc- 
tion from these facts, and a probable or improbable one, according 
to the circumstances of the case. The facts of the mere man 
of practice are generally no more than these inconsiderate infer- 
ences; he is obstinate and incredulous because he does not know 
their nature and is unable to detect the origin of his errors. His 
experience, of which he talks so much, is as false as the premises 
which he takes for granted. It is grounded on nothing better 
than assumptions and hypotheses. Even the man of philosophic 
and cultivated mind, with all his discrimination and acuteness, 
sometimes finds it difficult, in his long and intricate investiga- 
tions, to distinguish and separate facts from inferences, and to 
give each their true names, and to estimate their respective claims 
to importance. ‘Though liable to mistake, a knowledge of this 
liability and of the source of his danger, Seedhini es him to be cau- 
tious, and directs him in his attempts to detect fallacy where it is 
found to exist. 

The equivocal nature of language, is a productive cause of 
confusion in medicine. As much the greatest part of our knowl- 
edge on almost every subject is received from others, either im- 
mediately from their lips, or mediately from books, and as there 
is no other mode of communication between one mind and an- 
other, except through the medium of signs of conventional use, it 
becomes of the greatest importance that these should express 
with the utmost precision the idea intended to be conveyed. Now 
this is impossible with language an medicine. ‘The application of 
names to obje cts, and to the qualities of objects, is entirely arbitra- 
ry: they have no resemblance to the things to which they are ap- 
plied. ‘Every one has felt the difficulty of expressing himself 
with clearness and precision upon abstract subjects. When we 
attempt to describe a simple sensation, we all know the erroneous 
impression which is frequently lefton the mind of the hearer. In 
the mathematical sciences we are not subject to this difficulty. 
Wherever we can apply the rule and the compass, or use num- 
ber, weight and measure, or deal with circles, squares and solids, 
we are not liable to be misunderstood. When we speak of a 
pound, as gallon, an equilateral or right angled tr langle, or a circle of 
certain dimensions, a cube or a spucre of given size, we are sure 
that every one who hears us receives our idea perfectly, provided 
he has once been made to understand the meaning of these sever- 
al terms; but when we talk of subjects to which we cannot ap- 
ply instruments of measurement, as of colors, in the absence of 
the objects of which they were once supposed to be properties, 
of sounds which cannot be recalled, of tastes and odors of 
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which we have formerly been sensible, of pain, or any other bod- 
ily sensation, we often convey an imperfect, a distorted, or erro- 
neous idea of what we mean. 

In medicine, as in subjects of an abstract nature, language is 
an important medium of thought. Diseases and medical pheno- 
nomena are not the direct objects of sense ; they have neither co- 
lor, nor figure, nor dimensions ; nor can they be accurately repre- 
sented on canvass. Signs, w hen used to represent them, are of 
arbitrary application; they have no resemblance to the things they 
signify, and in using them to express our ideas, we can only ap- 
proximate to truth in the impression we make on the mind of an- 
other. We cannot call up at pleasure the thing signified, by way 
of illustration, to give precision and certainty to our words. Dis- 
ease is supposed by people in general to be a real, substantial ex- 
istence, as distinct in its characters and figure as an oak, a horse, 
or a whale; but it is only a mode of existence. We only know 
its presence by the symptoms which indicate it, which are quali- 
ities. Like the cause of gravitation, or of electrical phenomena, 
we know it by its effects, not in itself. ‘Those symptoms, by which 
we learn its existence and characterize it in description, are man- 
ifestations of an unknown state—mere qualities which language is 
inadequate accurately to embody and convey in the absence of the 
cause. For instance, the beat of the arteries, or the pulse, is im- 
portant in its indications in disease. By its’general character, by 
its force, by its frequency, by its hardness or softness, by its vol- 
ume, etc. it tells us of the existence of particular morbid states ; 
but all these terms are relative—they want precision. ‘The words 
force, frequency, hardness, etc. are loose in their signification, for 
we have no standard of comparison. In attempting to character- 
ize the pulse then, we do it but awkwardly and imperfectly. We 
are liable to the same uncertainty in describing the state of the 
tongue, the skin, the countenance. But besides; the pulse often 
has a feel of which it is impossible to give even this faint repre- 
sentation, though it may give important information, because we 
have no words in the language to use for the purpose. Circum- 
locution and comparison are of no avail. ‘Those who attempt to 
describe it find themselves baffled ; or if they think they succeed, 
the diversity of impression which they make on others’ minds, 
shows their common failure. In order to gain a correct notion of 
such a pulse, it must be fe/¢ ; and in order to recognize it where it 
exists, we must have had a previous acquaintance with it. What- 
ever is true of the pulse, is also true of the tongue, the counte- 
nance, the skin, etc. ‘They have peculiarities which words cannot 
embody. If we would know them, we must see and feel them. 
Any one may discover our meaning by attempting to draw a pic- 
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ture of his friend in language, that shall convey a distinct and ac- 
curate idea of his looks to a stranger. After he has exhausted 
his powers of description and eloquence in this attempt, let him 

lace the original before the stranger’s eyes, and see how misera- 
bly he has failed. Though a faint and coarse outline of the ap- 
pearance of his acquaintance may have been obtained, it will be 
discovered that no very distinct notion of the real man has been 
communicated after all. ‘There is a peculiarity of expression, a 
delicacy and proportion of the features, a turn of the chin and the 
nose, a fire in the eye, and a sternness combined with benignity 
in the whole, which defies the power of language. 

It is in consequence of this inadequacy of language to convey 
ideas of the sort to which reference has been made, that books 
and precepts alone are insufficient to make a physician. Eaperi- 
ence must be added; but let our meaning be understood. ‘There 
is a blind, ignorant, careless, routine sort of experience, acquired 
by minds that are bustling enough, but of narrow dimensions, which 
does not give a man knowledge, but only confidence and self- 
conceit. ‘This is the experience of those who boast of their num- 
ber of patients, of their twenty or forty years’ practice; who as- 
sume authoritative airs, and are dogmatical in all their intercourse ; 
who think themselves warranted by virtue of their -years to put 
off the little modesty they once possessed. Nobody thinks a man 
qualified to administer the affairs of government, without a know- 
ledge of its principles, and without a mind of a tolerably capa- 
cious caliber, even though he may have traveled many times over 
his native state, and spent a long life in accumulating observations 
on men and manners, gathered up indiscriminately from bar- 
rooms and porter houses, from political quacks and electioneer- 
ing busy-bodies ; and how can it be supposed that the mere pre- 
tender to physic, who has seen much, but properly observed noth- 
ing,—who has been thirty years in a sick room, and still knows 
nothing of disease, who has never been taught the elements of his 
profession, and is incapable perhaps of learning, can act with in- 
telligence the difficult and complex part of a physician? Expe- 
rience then must be combined with a knowledge of principles, in 
the medical man. But there is a certain kind of tact, a sort of 
facility, or quickness, and even accuracy, in the investigation of 
medical phenomena, which can only be acquired by practice. 
There is a kind of living reality in these phenomena, when pres- 
ent to the senses, which cannot be conveyed in words, and of 
which, one who has never made them objects of sense, can have 
no idea. Some of the writers on yellow fever mention as one of 
its characteristics, a certain indescribable appearance of the coun- 
tenance, which strikes the observer at first sight, which they have 
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no words to depict, but which, when once seen, can never be 
forgotten or mistaken. <A physician then, must have his eyes 
open and in constant use; but it should not be forgotten that the 
mind is to be exercised as well as the senses. The physical fac- 
ulties every one possesses, and all may use them—the nurse as 
weil as the medical man—but the requisite mental furniture, native 
and acquired, is the property of a much smaller number. With- 
out this intellectual portion of the man, the senses are useless; 
they inform only to deceive and betray. 

Besides the complexity of medical phenomena, and the equiv- 
ocal nature of the signs which designate them, which have intro- 
duced confusion and uncertainty into medicine, and retarded its 
advancement towards a more perfect state,—there are other 
causes growing out of the {human mind itself, which have in- 
terrupte .d its progress. Man, though he sometimes seems to pre- 
fer a round-about way to a direct, plain, and open one, is in re- 
ality ¢ given to indolence and hates exertion. In order to econo- 
mize in mental effort, and to avoid laborious examination, instead 
of subjecting every thing to a rigid scrutiny, and drawing inferen- 
ces with the caution which philosop! ly te iches, he gathers a few 
isolated facts, without fatiguing himself with the sifting and 
weighing of them, and sets himself about framing hypotheses which 
he applies in explanation of all nature. If he has a favorite sci- 
ence, he carries it with him, and applies it to the solution of eve- 
ry thing anomalous or obscure with which he meets. He seems 
to suppose that there is no science in the world but his own, and 
no laws but those he has been accustomed to investigate. Medi- 
cine, from its intricacy, has been peculiarly obnoxious to this 
rar philosophy. With these dreaming p hilosophers, a single 
fact has served for weeks of busy spec ulation. By them the an- 
imal system is considered to be a piece of mechanism governed 
by mechanical laws, and acted upon by material agents in the 
way of inanimate matter. ‘Thus we hear a great de al of non- 
sense about animal chemistry and electricity, vital mechanics, &c. 
Disease is considered as a real entity, as distinct and uniform in 
its characters, as animals and plants, and as susceptible of rigid 
classification as quadrupeds and trees. Medicines are looked 
upon in the light of specifics, and are suppose dd to cure diseases 
by entering into the blood, searching out its lurking-pl: ices, enter- 
ing into combination with it, and neutralizing it in the same way 
that chlorine does the fetid gases. Now these are easy ways of 
thinking, but very absurd ones. In order to gain any knowledge 
of the Fearasai system, either in a healthy or morbid state, it must 
be studied; and it must be studied too by itself, and investigated 
by laws of its own. 
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Every one knows the fanatic rage for hypotheses which has been 
exhibited by the most distinguished medical writers. This is a 
serious evil; it has its origin in the nature of medical subjects, 
and in the propensities of the human mind alluded to above. But 
in proscribing hypothesis, we should be careful about extending 
the proscription to theory. A legitimate theory is only a gene- 
ralization of facts. It is a conclusion put into the form of a pro- 
position, and arrived at by a purely inductive method. Every 
philosopher who observes and classifies facts, and deduces from 
them principles which he can apply in the way of synthesis to the 
explanation of other facts, may be said to theorize ; and when he 
makes use of these principles in his processes of reasoning, he 
makes use of theories. A theory affords a solution for every phe- 
nomenon which can occur within its own proper range. <A hy- 
pothesis is a very different thing; it is resorted to in the absence 
of facts, and is intended to account for effects of an unknown 
cause. It becomes dangerous because it usurps the place of the- 
ory. When Newton generalized the facts in relation to gravita- 
tion, and expressed them in a single proposition, all bodies 
have a tendency to approach each other—he was the author of a 
theory of gravitation. When he made the supposition, that an 
invisible ether was projected from the regions of space upon all 
bodies, forcing them mechanically towards each other, tiius re- 
solving the phenomena of gravitation into those of impulse, he 
was the inventor of a hypothesis. When Harvey by inductive re- 
search ascertained the course of the blood in the blood vessels, 
and announced his discovery in a few general propositions, he 
gave to the world the theory of its circulation ; but when his suc- 
cessors, the mechanical philosophers, attempted to account for 
the movement of the blood on purely mechanical principles, 
asserting the heart to be a mighty hydraulic engine, of 180,000 
pounds power, they dreamed and framed hypotheses. ‘Theories 
are the product of great philosophic minds—minds of acute and 
patient observation, of deep reflection and sound judgment. Hy- 
potheses are the fruit of a lively fancy, a restless imagination, of 
a mind of more mobility than solidity, of more splendor than 
strength or depth. A theory is no more nor less than a general 
truth or principle. A hypothesis is a conjecture. Without the 
former, science can have no existence, and art degenerates into 
sheer empiricism. Without it, a physician is a mere quack. 
Even the latter (hypothesis) may have its uses within certain lim- 
its, and when put forth in its true character. It may serve as a 
sort of bond of connection to scattered and isolated facts—it may 
assist the memory and stimulate to inquiry, and even give hints 
leading to important discoveries. In this way it may be useful, 
Vou. IV. 9 
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and even render great service, in the absence of full and positive 

knowledge. If it embodies many facts, as it may do in consis- 

tency with its nature, it may be convenient in a thousand instan- 
ces, where nothing better can be substituted in its place. It is its 
abuse which should be deprecated. 

Theory and practice together, or science and the art of apply- 

ing it to the cure of diseases, make the perfect physician. Med- 
icine admits the division into the medical sciences, and the medi- 
cal art. 'The medical sciences are anatomy, physiology, etiolo- 
gy, pathology, nosology, materia medica, chimistry, botany, men- 
tal philosophy, and philosophy in general. Some of these, of 
course, are only auxiliary. All these may be learnt in the lec- 
ture-room. ‘The medical art, sometimes called therapeutics, con- 
sists in the application of these sciences to the single purpose of 
curing diseases. This can be acquired only in the sick chamber. 
From the first we derive our principles, from the second our tact. 
By the study of the first we learn philosophy, the other consists 
in using it. We /earn both, we practice only tie latter. In the * 
acquisition of the one we exercise the intellectual, in that of the 
other, the perceptive faculties. ‘They are both essentially united 
in the qualified physician, and of course are equally important. 
The medical man then, who understands and follows his profes- 
sion, exercises a scientific art. ‘This union of science and art is 
not peculiar to the calling of the physician; it exists in that of 
the warrior, the ruler, etc. There is the science of war, and the 
art of war; the science of government, and the art of govern- 
ment. ‘T he knowledge of the practitioner of physic then, as well 
as that of the warrior, the ruler, etc., is made up of science and 
art, of theory and experience, of principles and practice, of phi- 
losophy and tact in applying it. 

‘Lhe theoretical part of medicine has grown into disrepute of 
late. ‘This is a matter of regret, as it lowers the dignity of the 
profession, and places it too much on a par with the pure ‘ly me- 
chanical arts, in which success depends upon manual dexter- 
ity and slight of hand. The result has beea that the perceptive 
faculties have been called into exercise at the expense of the ia- 
tellectual or reflective. Expert practitioners have been more 

common than able physicians or sound philosophers. ‘The fash- 
jonable ambition for mere dexterity, has contributed to narrow the 
unde rstanding, and to debilitate all its powers, and has led direct- 
ly to empiricism. ‘This rage for practical knowledge is one of 
the errors of the day, and exists in almost every de ‘partment of 
knowledge. It has resulted indeed in the accumulation of a 
vast number of facts; but these, in consequence of the want of 
sufficient mind to arrange, to classify them, to mold them into ra- 
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tional theories, and to deduce from them principles, have often 
remained a frightful and unwieldy mass of confused and 
disjointed materials, without any features of resemblance or 
bond of union, and unsusceptible of being converted to any use- 
ful purpose. Some individual and mostly minute branches of 
knowledge have been the gaineis by this mania for isolated facts, 
but philosophy has received a proportional detriment. Men of small 
minds skillee in minuti@ and wonderful in details, have crowded out 
of the field those of a more noble and capacious mold, who deal less 
with particular facts, and things of a microscopic size, than with 
general principles and important truths. It has too often been 
considered the end and aim of science, to collect facts, without 
any reference to its higher object—the discovery of principles. 
P hilosophers have taken rank according to the number of partic- 
ulars which they have observed, and could command. This 
groveling among details, without attempting loftier flights in phi- 
losophy , has a tendency at length to bind the mind to earth, and 
to destroy the taste and ability to rise to things of a higher and 
nobler nature. ‘Those who have attempted it, have shown by their 
awkward movements and erratic course, that they were out of their 
proper element. Minute anatomy, morbid and healthy, has been 
cultivated with extraordinary success. Whatever the knife or the 
microscope C an throw light upon, has been investigated with won- 
derful patience and ingenuity, and whatever human dexterity and 
assiduity could effect, has been accomplished. But medical philo- 
sophy has been neglected. Whatever belongs to reason to do, has 
often been either unattempted, or miserably enough performed. 
Whenever an attempt has been made to exercise mind, it has too 
frequently shot into the wildest excesses, in consequence of a want 
of dise ipline, and ignorance of. the reli of philosophizing. In 
the place of a beautiful and well proportioned edifice, it has rais- 
ed a huge and offensive pile, as hideous in its appearance, as rot- 
ten in its materials. 

In order to obviate the evils incident to the present state of 
things, the rising generation should be taught more and better 
philosophy. The mind should be expanded by general science, 
and taught its true objects. It should be rendered comprehen- 
sive, by the contemplation of general truths. It should be taught 
to observe, to reflect, to reason; to draw rational conclusions, and 
to establish just principles. It should be taught to know that facts 
are of little value, unless they lead to some important truth. In 
teaching this, Bacon’s principles should be continually and effec- 
tually inculeated. Were this done, science would be wrested 
from the hands of quacks, and would rise to that dignified place 
which belongs to it. Medicine too would be redeemed from em- 
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piricism and the dreams of visionaries, and would become a pur- 
suit, noble and honorable, and worthy of the time and talents of 
the greatest minds. 

Some of the phrenologists, in their classification of the faculties 
of the human mind, have assigned a place to one which they 
have called wonder. Whether we are phrenologists or not, we 
shall probably feel disposed to give assent to something answering 
to this faculty, after taking a view of the intellectual operations of 
those who think on medical subjects. ‘The love of the marvelous 
is here strongly exhibited, and has operated most injuriously 
upon medicine. ‘The secrecy and intricacy with which medical 
phenomena are often clothed, has proved a fruitful source of ri- 
diculous and absurd notions and superstitions. Occult causes, 
mysterious influences, supernatural agency, and miraculous inter- 
position, have been all supposed. The imagination, having free 
scope, and a supposed license to ramble, ever busy and ever pro- 
ductive in wild and fantastic and distorted images, has had here a 
field of operation which it has considered its own, and in which 
it has roved and raved with a degree of ardor, assiduity and suc- 
cess, which has hardly been known in any department of the 
world of fancy. The fruits of these freaks—these wild and ro- 
mantic excursions—may be met with in the language and actions 
of the people, and even in the opinions and practice of some 
medical men. With these, medicine is a kind of necromancy, 
consisting in the exercise of a sort of conjuring process, and 
practiced by jugglers and magicians. It is thus taken out of the 
domain of science, or of an art involving principles, and placed 
in the hands of fairies and powows. Even the great Bacon gave 
a warrant to this transference. His prescriptions for the cure of 
diseases, (of which he was the author of many,) show that he 
was a very credulous and superstitious man, on medical subjects. 
He gravely recommends the skull of a hanged man as an infalli- 
ble cure for epilepsy ! A thousand ridiculous fancies and vagaries 
of this sort, may be collected from the records of medicine, the 
offspring, not of the brains of the ignorant and vulgar alone, but 
also of men of genius and learning. 

The conclusion to which we would bring our remarks is this: 
The only safety for the public on this momentous subject, is to 
confine the practice of physic to men of truly enlightened and 
philosophical minds. But this can never be accomplished, until 
the public at large are made more strongly to feel the multiplied 
and peculiar difficulties attendant on medical inquiries. It is 
from enlightened public opinion alone, that we can hope for the 
removal of what is still an enormous evil in this country—the in- 
trusion of ignorant men, of weak and ill-disciplined minds, into 
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the medical profession. Public opinion ought to check the facili- 
ty with which degrees and licenses are granted in some of our 
medical institutions. How often are men taken from the plough 
or the anvil, with the bare rudiments of an English education, and 
in two or three years turned out upon society, as the constituted 
guardians of the public health! Such men, in most cases, could 
not sustain themselves for an hour in the profession of divinity or of 
law. Their utter incapacity for philosophical investigation would 
be manifest to all; but shielded by the mysteries of a profession 
which the public eye cannot penetrate, they too often gain wealth 
and influence, by the grossest quackery and imposition. If our 
remarks in this article, should lead any of our readers to appre- 
ciate more highly the amount of mental discipline which ought to 
be demanded in medical practitioners, our labors will be amply 
repaid. 
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Art. V.—Dinnicks’ SERMON ON THE DEATH OF Mr. Amos 
PETTINGELL. 


A Discourse occasioned by the death of Mr. Amos Pettingell, by L. F. Dimmick, 
Newburyport, Mass. 1832. 


Mr. Dimmick has conferred a favor on the friends of Mr. Pet- 
tingell, not only in Newburyport but in other places, by the pub- 
lication of this discourse. He has rendered, moreover, a valua- 
ble service to the church at large ; for, so similar are the feelings 
and principles by which its members are actuated, that an ac- 
count of any one, who was eminent for holiness, must be re- 
garded by all the followers of Christ, as a tribute to the memory 
of a friend, and can hardly fail of being useful to others. We 
have been led by this consideration as well as our own feelings, 
to attempt with still greater particularity than is done in this dis- 
course, a sketch of the life and character of Mr. Pettingell. And 
we have done it in the hope, that the example which he present- 
ed, of the union of the scholar and the christian, of a strong in- 
tellect and extensive learning, with devoted piety and uncommon 
usefulness, towards the close of his life, may thus be more wide- 
ly diffused and exert a greater influence. 

Mr. Amos Pettingell was born October 20, 1804, in Newbury- 
port, Mass. ‘The success of his early education, and the hope 
that God would qualify him to become a minister of the gospel, 
induced his parents to give him an opportunity of improving his 
mind by the best instruction which the country affords. In 1818, 
he became a member of Phillips’ Academy at Andover, and two 
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years and a half after, of Yale College. His first efforts at the 
latter institution placed him among the most distinguished scho- 
lars of his class. His progress in every department of learning, 
and especially the mathematics, together with the uniform cor- 
rectness of his conduct, justly entitled him to the honorable rank, 
which was assigned him when he graduated. 

For two years alter he left college, Mr. Pettingell was em- 
ployed as an instructor in the academy at Monson, Mass. ; an of- 
fice for which he was eminently qualified by his learning, promp- 
titude, and scrupulous fidelity in the performance of every duty. 
‘This employ ment gave accuracy to the knowledge he had alrea- 
dy gained, and prepared the way for more extensive acquisitions 
at a later period. In 1827, he was appointed tutor in Yale 
College. During the first part of his tutorship, he employed his 
whole time in making himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
branches of knowledge which it was his duty to teach. He had 
in consequence become so familiar with the whole course of study, 
that, at a later period, it was not thought inconsistent with his office 
as an instructor, to employ in the study of the law the time not 
occupied in his appropriate duties. He therefore entered the 
Law-school, in this city, and continued a member of it some- 
what more than a year. In the spring of 1831, he relinquished 
the study of a profession in which he would have been eminently 
successful, and devoted himself to the study of theology, from 
that time ull his death, which happened November 30, 1831. 

In considering the characteristic qualities of Mr. Pettingell’s mind, 
all who knew him will recognize the remarkable activity of his in- 
tellectual powers. W hatever was the object of his pursuit, he en- 
tered into it with uncommon eagerness and alacrity. Whether 
in severe study, or in his hours of relaxation, in the sober busi- 
ness or the lighter amusements of life, his mind was always on 
the alert. ‘To this characteristic, controlled and regulated by 
sound discipline, may be traced his great love of knowledge. 
He extended his inquiries into many different departments of 
learning. He sought information from every source, from books, 
from conversation, from the common occurrences of life. Nor 
did this versatility of mind lead him into inquiries more curious 
than profitable, or expose him through credulity to error or im- 
position ;—a common result whenever this trait of character is 
Joined w ith weakness of judgment, or mis-directed by early educa- 
tion. His sound mental discipline and habits of reflection enabled 
him to select and arrange from these various sources of informa- 
tion, whatever was useful. He acquired knowledge with great 
rapidity. ‘This may be attributed in part to strong natural pow- 
ers, but principally to good habits of study. With him study was 
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labor. He engaged in it with the whole energy of his mind. 
He could withdraw his thoughts from every object but the one be- 
fore him, and employ them upon that for any length of time, 
without distraction and with great effect. Hence his attainments 
were made with uncommon ease. He was not compelled to pro- 
long his hours of study to the exhaustion of both body and mind, 
and apparently he was not a hard student. But to spend hour 
after hour over a book, to read with listless inactivity, tll the at- 
tention is wearied and ‘the whole subject involved in obscurity, is 
not study. Itis idleness ; and results, in most cases, from a re- 
luctance to make great exertions, or from the gratification which 
many find in suffering the ideas of others to float ‘through the mind, 
without one effort to detain or make them their own. ° Mr. P. did 
not study, as many scholars are accustomed to do, with the pen 
in his hand. ‘Though his knowledge was extensive, it was not 
retained by note books or on paper, but by scientific arrange- 
ment and the strength of a well cultivated memory. Undoubtedly 
a frequent use of the pen gives precision to knowle¢ lge, and aman 

can hardly write too much, who records his own views of the 
subjects which he examines. But it may be doubted whether a 
mere accumulation upon paper of the thoughts of others, is of any 
use, since it too often results in destroying all habits of self- -reli- 
ance, both in recalling our knowledge and in applying it to the 
concerns of active life. 

When Mr. Pettingell entered on the study of law, the quali- 
ties of mind to which we have alluded above, were conspicuously 
displayed, and we think it may be useful to speak of him in this 
respect with more particularity. He engaged in this study with 
his characteristic ardor. His mind was peculiarly fitted fot such 
pursuits. ‘T'rained as he had been in the severe school of the 
mathematics, he was highly successful in unraveling the oA 
cies of legal science, in following out its principles into all their 
bearings, in seizing hold of its nice distinctions, in perceiving 
with clearness its ‘definitions and the uses of technical terms, 
and in reasoning from them with accuracy and clearness. He had 
enlarged ideas of the worth and importance of the science. His 
acquaintance with the precepts of the bible and the great system 
of moral philosophy, led him to consider it in a moral point of 
view. He was not satisfied, therefore, without tracing its general 
principles to their foundation, and examining their connection 
with each other, to determine how far they are consistent with 
justice and morality. He employed but little time on the light lite- 
rature of the study; but devoted the whole energy of his mind 
to a thorough examination of the great writers upon law. These 
were the objects of his study and reflection. He examined their 
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principles for himself, and made their learning his own. At the 
same time, he was not indifferent to the information imparted by 
his instructors. Indeed he was peculiarly inquisitive ; but it was 
not the inquisitiveness of an inattentive mind, which seeks of an 
instructor, what it has lost through negligence, or of a weak one, 
which busies itself about trifles, but of one which finds difficul- 
ties and requires assistance, as a natural consequence of the depth 
of its researches. By this method of study, he made rapid 
progress ; and few persons, we will venture to say, have become, 
in so short atime, more thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of law. 

Such was Mr. P. asa scholar. As a lawyer, he would have 
been among the most eminent in the profession. But we have 
already said, that in the spring of 1831, he relinquished these 
pursuits, and employed himself in the services of religion. So 
entire an abandonment of the leading object of his life, is of suf- 
ficient importance to receive a serious consideration. His char- 
acter previous to this period, first demands our attention. His 
learning, and the powers of his mind, have already been mention- 
ed. His moral character was uncommonly pure. In whatever 
situation he was placed, he discharged its duties with fidelity. 
“lll the duties which belong to man as a member of society, had 
not indeed devolved upon him, but his character in this respect 
may be sufficiently learned, from the manner in which he dis- 
charged those which had. As an officer of college in partic- 
ular, he was eminently faithful. He was careful to aid the dili- 
gent and orderly, while he did not suffer idleness and improprie- 
ty of conduct, to pass unreproved. None enjoyed more highly the 
pleasures of friendship, or performed its offices with greater 
faithfulness, than Mr. Pettingell. Blessed with a cheerfulness of 
disposition, seldom overcast with gloom, and possessed of almost 
unrivaled powers of conversation, he was an agreeable compan- 
ion, and received and imparted the enjoyments of social inter- 
course, with uncommon interest. He was an affectionate son and 
brother. In short, no one possessed in these respects a fairer 
character. ‘Though able by the strength of his mind to master 
the most abstruse subjects, he had in matters of feeling the sim- 
plicity of a child. ‘To this was added a remarkable evenness of 
temper, which made his life pass with a uniform, though animated 
cheerfulness. From early years, his mind had been imbued 
with the soundest religious principles. He was a child of many 
prayers. Over his whole life, from early infancy, parental piety 
had watched with unwearied solicitude. Dedicated to God in 
baptism, he was from the first instructed in the precepts of the 
gospel; and we well remember with what warm gratitude he 
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cherished in his memory, the various means which were adopted 
to interest his mind in the subject of religion ; the catec hism, the 
hymns, the daily reading of the word of God, ‘the faithful preach- 
ing of ministers, the solemn exhortation end prayers of parents. 
At Andover, while preparing himself for college, he enjoyed pe- 

culiar means of religious instruction, and the solemnities of a re- 
vival of religion, with which the academy was at that time bless- 
ed, made some impression on his mind. While a member of 
college, he was effectually restrained by his early education, from 
yielding to the temptations with which the young and inexperi- 
enced are so often assailed. He was distinguished for correct- 
ness of deportment, and a regular attendance on public worship 
and other religious exercises. At this period, and afterwards du- 
ring his residence at Monson, he witnessed one of those solemn 
scenes, in which the power of God is manifested in reviving the 
graces of his children, and leading the impenitent to forsake their 
sins, and enter into his service. During his tutorship, he had 
many seasons of great solemnity of feeling ; and such was his 
observance of moral duties, his profound respect for religion, and 
the readiness with which he conversed on religions subjects, that 
some of his christian friends hoped that they saw in him a chris- 
tian brother. 

Such was the state of Mr. Pettingell’s feeling on religious sub- 
jects, at the commencement of the revival of religion in Yale 
College, in the spring of 1831. We well remember that period, 
and shall barely allude to what we then witnessed. ‘The certain- 
ty that the Spirit of God was striving in the hearts of many 
around them, filled the most insensible with awe. The order and 
stillness which prevailed, rendered the whole place sacred. It 
was such order as men observe who are engaged in sober realities. 
It was the silence of those who were deciding upon interests as en- 
during as eternity. With what feelings did the frequent sound of 
the bell, inviting to the pli ice of worship, fill the mind! With 
what thrilling interest was it heard, that this and that friend or 
compi inion, were rejoicing with a joy they had never known be- 
fore! It was almost impossible to be unaffected amongst such 
solemnities. In addition to the general feeling which pervaded 
almost every heart, a suggestion to Mr. P. that the students un- 
der his more immediate care, were less interested than others in 
the seriousness around them, awakened in his mind the most sol- 
emn reflections, for it suggested the alarming thought, that he 
might be a stumbling block in their way. But we shall use his 
own language in describing the operations of his mind at this pe- 
riod, as we are anxious to represent them precisely wt a were. 

He says, ‘On fast day, (the fast for colleges, Feb. 24,) ‘I made 
Vou. IV. 10 
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a specific determination to come to a definite decision on the sub- 
ject of personal religion. I wrote a letter home to this effect, but 
hesitated to send it, and thought of retracting my resolution. Fi- 
nally, however, I decided to send it. I spent the next sabbath in 
close contemplation, and had an unusual control over my thoughts. 
This was a different sabbath from any one I ever before enjoyed. 
By the influence of the Spirit of God, I obtained a visible victo- 
ry over my worldly affections. ‘The Monday succeeding, which 
was the monthly concert, I enjoyed the meeting much, particular- 
ly the singing of Bishop Heber’s missionary hymn, which after 
the gratifying intelligence of God’s doings throughout the coun- 
try, fairly lifted me away from earth. For one or two days, | 
was in an ecstacy of pleasurable emotions. ‘The effervescence 
of my feelings gradually subsided, and by a frequent perusal of 
the scriptures and social and private prayer, an attendance on pub- 
lic worship and plain preaching, with, I trust, a full and sincere 
purpose of consecrating all my being to C ‘hrist and the building 
up of his cause and kingdom, I have | some ground to hope that ] 
have enjoyed the comforts of religion.” ‘To make the sketch 
more complete, we extract from the sermon of Mr. Dimmick, 
quotations, which are given from the letters Mr. Pettingell wrote 
home at this period. ‘The great subject of religion which has 
always weighed much on my mind, has assumed a new and in- 
creasing interest, and I have some faint reason, I think, to believe 
that I have reaped some of the consolations of faith in Christ. I 
think I feel a sensible delight in contemplating the character of 
Christ, the merits of his death, and through him, the hopes and 
joys of the future life. ‘Though my past life has been unexcep- 
tionably moral to the human eye, yet upon that I look as a mea- 
ger foundation for the hopes of the gospel. Christ crucified ‘is 
the only hope ; faith in him and repentance of sin, is the only true 
foundation, for the expectation of pardon.” At first his views 
respecting his change were cool and deliberate, and were express- 
sed with caution. “Ihave no sudden raptures,” he says, ‘ no 
strange ecstacies torecount to you. But [ feel, that a calm and 
collected hope of forgiveness, founded on the great atonement, 
and a rational satisfaction in the things of religion, can afford a 
proper foundation for believing, that one may be a pardoned sin- 
ner.” Soon, however, his piety was kindled into a more fervent 
glow. ‘I feel as though I could call on you,” he says, “ and all 
my christian friends, to rejoice with me, that I have found the 
pearl of great price. I esteem Christ the chiefest among ten 
thousands, the one altogether lovely. My heart is full, it is 
overflowing. I feel a kind of enjoyment, I never dreamed of 
before. I feel as though there was an excellency in religion, 
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which can give golden joys, which can almost imparadise the 
soul.” 

Here we would pause for a moment, and present the case of 
Mr. Pettingell to those who believe in the native goodness of the 
human heart, and who throw contempt on the doctrine of instan- 
taneous conversion. ‘That he was a man of the soundest judg- 
ment—eminently qualified to decide what were his real feelings 
before and after the change described above, all who knew him 
can testify. Before that change, as we have already stated, he 
was distinguished for his amiable affections, his deep sense of the 
importance of religion, his reverence for the word of God, his 
habitual observance of prayer, and his readiness to converse on 
spiritual subjects. Very few persons, we are sure, would be 
sooner selected by the opponents of instantaneous regeneration, 
to exemplify their favorite doctrine of a progressive transforma- 
tion of the soul into the image of God. Yet it was his uniform 
testimony, that up to the time in question, his heart was fixed su- 
premely upon the world. He knew and declared, that the gov- 
erning principle of his sou] had never been love to God. All his 
upright conduct, his amiable affections, his serious regard for re- 
ligion, had resulted, he was certain, from a mere intellectual 
conviction, that these things are useful and right; and not froma 
hearty, permanent. choice of Gop as the portion of his soul, and 
His law as the guide of his life. Such a choice he believed him- 
self, through divine grace, to have made at the perioc alluded to 
abow e. If really made, it was a change in the whole moral man; 
for it was a change in that permanent governing principle of his 
soul, from which all moral actions derive their character. He felt 
entirely conscious of being governed, in the two periods into 
which his life may be divided, by the two opposing principles de- 
scribed abov e—principles so different, that from the one he had 
no hope, from the other a hope full of immortality. Was he 
mistaken as to his own consciousness ? Did he delude himself as 
a fanatic? Has he misrepresented as a party man? Let our read- 
ers look at the character we have now given him, a character 
which all who knew him, will say is founded on fact, and then 
judge. The effects resulting from these two principles of action, 
in the case of Mr. Pet tingell, show them to be totally distinct. 
View their influence on his « enjoyments. 'To him had been open- 
ed sources of happiness, which are regarded by philosophers, as 
the most abundant and refined ;—the cultivation of taste and let- 
ters, the gratification of an elevated ambition in the success of 
whatever he had undertaken, the respect and admiration of nu- 
merous friends and acquaintance, and the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a character above reproach. And he had derived pleas- 
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ure from these sources. But suddenly, higher and intenser joys 
fill hismind. He feels a happiness which he never knew before ; 
a happiness which outlives excited feeling, and increases as it is 
enjoyed. View their effects on his life and actions. We have al- 
ready seen what he was, when actuated by no higher principles 
than those of natural conscience. We hope before we close, to 
show the practical influence of his new state of feeling. It i is 
enough here to state, that the contrast in this respect was as great 
and striki ing, as the one exhibited in his enjoyments. Let any one 
now say, whether so complete a breaking up of the great purpose 
of life and ruling principle of action, and so obvious an assump- 
tion of another—such a filling of the soul with enjoyments before 
unknown, and such an impelling of the whole man to actions be- 
fore shunned and unattempted, 1 is not justly called in the strong 
language of the scriptures, aREGENERATION. Let any of our read- 
ers say, if they should experience a permanent change of this na- 
ture, whether they would not feel themselves to be ‘ new creatures. 
And if such a person as Mr. Pettingell was the subject of such a 
change, if it was indispensable in his case to a preparation for 
everlasting happiness, who is there that does not need it? With 
what reason has our Savior declared, “except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God! Y 
There are many, however, not only among the opposers of this 
doctrine, but even among those who have been taught from child- 
hood to admit its truth, who have yet very erroneous concep- 
tions of the nature of the change for which we here contend. 
Strong and figurative expressions are in general use to mark the 
greatness and permanency of this moral transformation. Such 
expressions are sometimes taken in too literal a sense 3; and the 
doctrine of “the new birth” has been supposed by many to im- 
ply, that the very structure and constitution of the soul are form- 
ed anew in regeneration, by an exertion of that very kind of power 
which first called them into being. But the experience of every 
christian shows how erroneous is this opinion. It teaches him, 
that the change in question lies not in the faculties of his soul, but 
in the principle s by which they are impelled to action ; not in the 
constitution of his affections, but in the direction whic b i is given to 
their exercise. In the case before us, Mr. Pettingell plainly had 
no new powers or faculties ; those which he had always possess- 
ed, were simply employed on nobler objects and actuated by 
purer principles. ‘The energy and activity of mind which had 
carried him so rapidly over the fieids of human learning, still dis- 
tinguished his labors, and animated him to soar even with new 
vigor in those higher regions which religion had opened to his 
view. ‘The strength of feeling which was manifested in the ardor 
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of his friendship and the warmth of his desires for the welfare of 
others, was controlled and expanded, but not changed in its con- 
stituent properties, by divine love. It glowed with a new fervor, 
though excited by different objects. It made him wish that the 
friendships of earth might be perfected i in heaven, and the welfare 
of men be centered entirely in the salvation of the soul. ‘The 
cheerfulness and amiability of his disposition remained, but in- 
vested with new attractions. His capacity for enjoyment was the 
same, but it found its gratification in laboring to obtain the proim- 
ise, ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.’ ‘The habit of applying his mind with all its energy to 
whatsoever he chose, now assisted him to contemplate with 
unwavering attention all the subjects of religious meditation, and 
thus to present them distinctly to his mind as present realities. 
His early and subsequent religious education, his acquaintance 
with the bible, although hitherto they had not brought forth heav- 
enly fruit, now produced it a hundred fold. ‘They interwove the 
strong associations of youth and parental kindness with the feelings 
of religion. His theoretical knowledge of divine things now be- 
came instinct with life. Neither had his extensive learning been 
acquired in vain; for it armed him at his first entrance on the chris- 
tian warfare with heavenly weapons. In a word, though the 
change had made him a new creature, he was yet a man. 

We know not whether Mr. Pettingell ever entertained those 
grossly physical views of regeneration, to which we have now allu- 
ded. It is certain, however, that he considered himself as having 
been misled for many years previous to his conversion, by a false 
philosophy on the subject, which borders very closely, at least, 
on such views. Sin and holiness he supposed to reside in some 
state or quality of the soul distinct from the faculty of the will, 
and antecedent to its exercises, as their impulsive cause.- Here of 
course, in his view, was the seat of regeneration. ‘The cause of 
moral action was %0 be changed, a cause lying back of the will, 
and totally beyond its reach or control. Conscious that he had 
no power of any kind over a state of mind thus independent of 
the will, he felt that all exertions on the subject were vain and use- 
less. When pressed with the commands of God, “make you a 
new heart,” “ turn ye, for why will ye die,” ete. the power of di- 
vine truth over his mind was neutralized and destroyed by this 
false philosophy. Whether guilty or not for remaining in disobe- 
dience of these commands, he felt himself as powerless to do any 
thing towards producing a cause of action within him thus inde- 
pendent of his will, as to create a world. He did, therefore, as 
thousands of others have done under the same delusion; he sat 
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down quietly to “wait God’s time.” Nor was it until these 
views were relinquished—until he felt that regeneration has its 
seat in the will alone, and consists in a permanent change of the 
governing purpose or choice of the soul, that he ever applied 
himself effectually to the attainment of eternal life. Then he felt, 
that there was indeed something for him to do—that the change 
in question wasa voluntary act, which he was himself to perform ; 
that the need of divinei nterposition to secure that change, result- 
ed solely from the obstinacy of his will, and was therefore his 
crime, not from some principle of sin within him independent of 
that will, and therefore a mere misfortune. And then it was, we 
trust, that humbled by a view of that obstinacy, bowed down un- 
der the sense of being literally his own destroyer, he gave his 
soul to God, through the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit. 
To that Spirit, i in life and death, he ascribed all the glory. While 
he felt deeply in his own case the injurious influence of a false 
philosophy, and was naturally anxious to guard the minds of oth- 
ers against a similar delusion, he placed his whole reliance on the 
agency of the Spirit, in his endeavors both to grow in grace, and 
to turn others to righteousness. 

Mr P. had no sooner resolved to devote the remainder of his 
life to the service of God, than his whole soul was absorbed in the 
employments of religion. We cannot better exhibit his character, 
than by tracing the course of his life from this period till his death, 
and illustrating it by some quotations from his manuscripts. 

He watched over the spiritual interests of his own soul with vi- 
gilance. How to overcome the world, to live anew to Christ, to 
be active in his service, were the subjects of his most anxious in- 
quiry. Early in his religious experience, he recorded his own 
opinion, * that the best w ‘ay to assure one’s self that * Christ and 
his cross are all our own,’ is, to live (by faith) amidst the realities 
of the heavenly world. Then the present will have few or no 
charms. If we pluck out our eyes, the things of sight will not af- 
fect us; if our sense of feeling is all absorbed in the realities of 
the future, nothing around us addressed to that sense, can have 
any power; if the world has no charms, it will present no tempta- 
tions, but if it be brought upon a level with religious things, it will 
lead us astray.” 

A few days after writing the above, he asks, ‘ how can a chris- 
tian keep near his Savior?’ and replies in the following language. 
‘Let him see who his Savior is—let him raise himself from the 
world, and enter into his presence, let him there gaze upon his 
character, see his boundless love, his infinite condescension, his 

full burning glories, view him in his humiliation in coming to this 
earth, follow him in his labors here, mingle in the crowd of Pre- 
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torian soldiers, see him clothed with purple, his head crowned 
with thorns, and hear that shout, ‘ Hail, king of the Jews!’ This 
being is the Savior of men, and voluntarily humbled himself to en- 
dure such i ignominy, that we might live. Is it possible we can 
fail to appreciate such love as this?” 

These and other realities were the constant themes of his con- 
versation and meditations, and the strong hold they had on his 
mind, led him to the most active discharge of christian duties. 
Though he enjoyed to an unusual degree “the pleasures of reli- 
gious meditation, and felt his soul lifted awe ay from earth by his 
views of heaven, his religion was not confined to mere feeling. 
He was abundant in labors, that, if God should so will, he might be 
made the instrument of imparting his own joys to others. A new 
world had opened on his view, and the surpassing glories which 
were thus revealed, roused his whole soul to prayer and effort for 
the salvation of the lost. He has himself shown the influence of 
such feelings on his conduct, in some observrtions which seem to 
have been intended for the instruction of others, but drawn, we feel 
well assured, from his own practice. He says, ‘¢ your soul must be 
filled with the great subject of religion, and those duties will follow 
of course. Go to your God, talk with Him ‘face to face,’ and 
make bare your soul before Him; look at the Redeemer, at his 
sufferings, and his power to save and bless ; view your own heart, 
your sin, death, judgment, eternity ; bring these before you, fill 
your mind with these realities, and you will be inno danger. The 
spirit of benevolence and love, with which the soul is thus filled, 
must of course enter into all your duties, and will spread and 
diffuse itself through all your labors. ‘This is an expansive and 
active principle; it will drive you to exertion, you cannot quench 
it; it will burn like fire in your bones. If you allow it to have its 
proper control over you, love will be ardent, hope bright, faith 
strong, humility deep, repentance genuine, and the whole. man 
will act and live.” 

These remarks were made at the most interesting period of 
the revival; and in view of them, our readers may well sup- 
pose that while he was diligent to work out his own salvation, 
he was equally active to promote the eternal welfare of others. 
His labors were incessant. ‘The interest, which he had always 
felt in the welfare of his pupils, was increased to a degree that 
allowed him no rest, until he had exhorted each one individually 
who had hitherto neglected the snbject of religion, to secure in 
that accepted time his eternal well-being. While he neglected 
no duty as their instructor in human learning, he employed every 
means, whether of public address, or private conversation, or 
prayer at the throne of grace, that they might be led, through di- 
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vine influence, to the knowledge of the truth. Nor were his la- 
bors confined to the college. He was actively engaged in the 
city, wherever there was an opportunity of doing good. ‘Those 
of his friends, whom he suppor ed to be living “unreconciled to 
Goc. he warned in conversation or by letters to accept the offers 
of salvation, and partake with him of the joys of eternal redemp- 
tion, purchased by the blood of Christ. His letters to his friends 
in his native place were frequent, and full of anxiety for their 
everlasting interests. In all his writings, addresses, and conver- 
sation, there was an earnestness and depth of feeling, which 
showed his whole soul to be absorbed in the concerns of religion. 
It seemed as though during his past life, his feelings had 
been repressed, and that all at once every obstacle was removed, 
and they gushed forth from the depth, and found at last a chan- 
ne] where they could flow without obstruction. ‘There was a pe- 
culiar simplicity in them, which led him to express himself with 
all the ingenuousness of a child. It was impossible for him to 
shut up such enjoyments in his own bosom. He exclaimed in 
rapture to his friends, “I have almost seen the gates of pearl, the 
streets of gold, the streams of paradise, the trees of life along 
their margin. I have almost heard the golden harps, the celes- 
tial chorus, seen armies of cherubim and seraphim, the army of 
the redeemed from the earth, and above all and superior to all, 
Christ himself on the throne of glory.” 

Mr. Pettingell had a strong imagination. Remote objects and 
events seemed present to his mind, as if drawn out on canvass, 
with all their minute circumstances. Hence, in describing his 
spiritual enjoyments, he does not do it by an analy sis of his feel- 
ings, nor, at least in the present case, by a literal account of its 
sources, but by a vivid picture of those physical objects, by 
which the sources of the future happiness of christians are represent- 
ed in scripture. So, also, in endeavoring to arouse the feelings of 
others, he was much accustomed to place before the mind, in a 
strong light, the objects fitted to excite emotion. It is proper to 
add, that a sound judgment never allowed his feelings and ima- 
gination to mislead him into unfounded expectations of the fu- 
ture, or illusory ideas of the present life, or in addressing others, 
to gratily the fancy merely, without affecting the heart, and enlight- 
ening the understanding. On the contrary, his views of the duties 
of life were eminently practical; and he argued with uncommon 
force, in the concerns of religion, from the common sense princi- 
ples of action, by which men are governed in their temporal in- 
terests. 

We would now direct the attention of our readers to a few 
particulars in Mr. Pettingell’s character, which deserve to be sep- 
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rately spoken of. He had a deep sense of man’s dependence 
for holiness, on the influences of the Spirit of God. We have al- 
luded to this fact before, but we are bound in justice to his prin- 
ciples on this subject, to give it a marked pre-eminence. Al- 
though he felt that all duties, whether of christians or sinners, are 
now practicable, and urged both classes to use all tlicir powers and 
energies in doing them, he kept always distinctly in view the doc- 
trine of scripture, that “it is God who worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” ‘The practical influence of 
this doctrine on his christian life, was peculiarly happy. It made 
him humble, it encouraged him to effort, it led him to magnify 
the grace of God. The distinct recognition of the working of 
God upon the human mind, and of the alarming truth that his 
Spirit may not always strive, added new force to his earnest ap- 
peals to sinners, to strive now to enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en. ‘These two doctrines, of the practicability of the present per- 
formance of present duties, and of man’s dependence, (through 
the perversity of his‘will,) on the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
were harmoniously blended in their effects upon his own charac- 
ter, and judiciously brought to bear in his instructions upon 
the minds of others. 

Prayer and the study of the bible were the means by which he 
kept near to God. He was eminently a man of prayer. To 
‘¢ watch unto prayer,” and “ to pray earnestly and without ceas- 
ing,” are precepts which he endeavored faithfully to follow. It 
was his enjoyment to come into the presence of his Maker to lay 
open his soul before him, to acknowledge his goodness, to pray 
for the influences of his Spirit, to entreat for himself, to intercede. 
for others. ‘The bible also was his constant study. He filled his 
soul with its rich treasures, and he rested his faith upon it, as a sure 
foundation. From the bible he drew the exhortations to immedi- 
ate repentance, which he addressed to sinners, and from its pa- 
ges did he convict them of sin in delaying obedience to the com- 
mand, ‘* Make you a new heart.” From the word of God he 
derived his earnest entreaties to christians, to live more holy, to 
labor more actively, to take a stronger hold of the promises of 
the gospel. He himself has said, “ Prayer and the bible are 
the means by which the disciple of Christ is to keep alive feli- 
gion in his heart. ‘This world is by its sin cut off from heaven, 
and dissociated from the rest of the universe. ‘The bible is, as 
it were, something let down from heaven, to open a communica- 
tion between it and earth. Compared with all the other benefits 
of the world, it is infinite. It spreads a light around the darkness 
of this life, and illumines the region of the dead.” 


It seemed as if, almost literally, no other subject than religion 
Vou. IV. 1] 
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occupied the mind of Mr. Pettingell. In_his intercourse with 
others, it was the sole topic of his conversation. Religion was so 
much the object of his meditations, that he conversed upon it’with 
the same ease, asa scholar upon the subjects of literature. There 
was apparently no particular effort to introduce religious conver- 
sation. It seemed natural. It was frank and unreserved, a spon- 
taneous and almost unconscious expression of his feelings. In the 
company of the unconverted, he had no appearance of hesitancy 
or suspicion in introducing the subject, as though discharging an 
unpleasant duty, or doing any thing which might seem unusual. 

Hence, he seldom gave offense, and: was heard with a full persua- 
sion of his sincerity. He had also great love for the whole church 
of Christ. His religious feelings seem at first to have been en- 
kindled into their highest fervor, by the cheering accounts which 
he heard at the monthly concert, of the prosperity of Zion. He 
longed to see the time when the whole church should be aroused 
to their high duties, and united with one hand and one heart in 
spreading the gospel over the world. He looked upona christian, 
of whatever denomination, as a brother. He felt himself united 
by a golden chain with the church militant on earth and the church 
triumphant in heaven. He took the deepest interest in all the 
benevolent and christian plans of the day. He was liberal in his 
offerings, fervent in his prayers, and ready to be abundant in his 
labors in their behalf, whenever it should become his duty. 

With feelings of the same kind, after he united himself to the 
church in college, he took a deep concern in the interest of each 
one of its members. His labors with them, during the revival, 
and after its conclusion, were among his most useful efforts. His 
private intercourse with individual members, was greatly blessed 
to their growth in grace. His addresses to the church collective- 
ly, were frequent, and were always marked by deep feeling. It 
will be gratifying to those who heard them, and profitable to those 
who did not, to give a sketch of one which was delivered at a 
church prayer meeting. His theme was, the conquest over the 
temptations of the world. ‘ We are around a common altar,” 
said he, ‘* to enkindle our devotions, that we may feel more com- 
passion for our own souls and the souls of those around us ; that 
we may carry away from this altar, deep, practical, personal reli- 
gion; that we may feel more of religion, dive more of it, act more 
of it. ‘The only means to do this, is to remove the obstacles. 
The world is the greatest of obstacles, and how shall it be re- 
moved? I believe, the christian can say, ‘ Give me the secret of 
annihilating the world, and it isall | want.’ Bring, then, eternity 
to view with all its glories and awful realities, and the greatest of 
temptations are overcome. When the world is before us in its 
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charms or temptations, it crowds eternity from our view 3; when 
eternity is before the mind, the world is invisible. Bring then the 
world under your control, see what it really is, its illusions, its short- 
lived joys, its poisonous pleasures, and this enemy is conquered. 

Then eternity is before you, heaven and hell, the judgment, God, ; 
Christ, angels, and the redeemed of earth. T have thought, as I 

have walked these streets and seen an aged man, with his head 
white with the snows of eighty years, coming out to look, one 
might suppose, on the last sun for him, how good it would be to 
look through Ars eyes upon the world. We should see it as we 
ought. Whata sickly pale hue would every thing assume! how 
withered would be ali its joys! Acting under the full impression 
of these realities, how can we help laboring for the souls of those 
around us, who are going rapidly to the grave? Such thoughts 
ought to fill us with a spirit of prayer, and bring us to the throne 
of grace.’ 

We have thus given a very imperfect sketch of Mr. Pettingell’s 
labors, in the early part of his religious course, and the prominent 
traits of his christian character. He never remitted these labors, 
till he was interrupted by sickness, and his graces continued to 
grow till they were perfected i in heaven. At the close of the col- 
lege term, he left New-Haven for Newburyport, his soul burning 
with zeal for the welfare of his fellow men. With what zeal did 
he anticipate a meeting with those pious friends, whose prayers 
had at length been answered, and with what anxiety did he look 
forward to making in his native place a public declaration of his 
reliance on the merits of Christ for salvation. We happen to 
know, that his labors were not unblessed. His glowing description 
of the mercy of God to this city, and the ardor which he himself 
manifested, were like a coal from the altar to the hearts of chris- 
tians, and aroused the consciences of many of the impenitent. 
Known as a man of undoubted talents and acquisitions, and as 
one whose past life had been irreproachable, and yet declaring 
his full conviction of the necessity of regeneration and an interest 
in the atonement of Christ, as the only hope of salvation, he was 
heard with attention, and his influence and labors were sanctified, 
we trust, to the everlasting good of many. 

Mr. Pettingell returned to college with a strengthened resolu- 
tion to devote all his being to the service of God. He early de- 
termined to relinquish the “profession of the law. In this decision 
he was influenced by two considerations. The first was, his full 
conviction, that however it might be with others, he himself should 
be able to accomplish more good as a minister of the gospel, than 
in any other employment. The second was, the peculiar warmth 
of his religious feelings. "They would not permit him to employ 
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his thoughts on subjects, which had lost their interest ; nor to en- 
ter on a profession where a religious influence can only be exert- 
ed indirectly, through its general bearing on the good order and 
condition of society. The study which he had now chosen was 
still better fitted to his high intellectual powers, and more con- 
genial to his feelings, than the legal investigations which he had 
formerly pursued. Although human laws may be sufficiently wide 
in their relations to demand the highest intellectual efforts, and 
sufficiently important in their effects on the interests of man, to be 
worthy of talents consecrated to the service of God; yet the di- 
vine system of moral government, comprehending the mysteries 
of redemption, is infinitely more glorious; and may employ for 
ever, with constantly increasing delight, the powers of the most 
exalted beings in the universe. Didactic theology, when properly 
pursued, has all the precision and accuracy of a science. ‘This 
remark may be illustrated by a comparison between human and 
divine laws, using both terms in their most extensive meaning. 
Human law is a collection of rules designed to regulate the actions 
of men in their civil relations. It is founded on fixed and known 
principles. It employs terms and definitions exact and well set- 
tled. Hence, it is possible to reason from its principles and defi- 
nitions, and apply its rules to particular cases, with logical precis- 
ion. Now, God has established rules to govern the conduct of 
men in their relations to Him and each other. ‘They are founded 
on principles which are comprehensible and fixed ; such as, the 
constitutional properties of the human mind, for which the law is 
made, the character of God, the law-giver, and the object and 
design of the law itself. ‘The terms which it employs,may be de- 
fined with exactness. Hence theology, so far as it shows the 
connection and dependence of these rules, and the application of 
them in any particular case, to be consistent with the principles on 
which they are founded, employs a mode of reasoning, which en- 
titles it to be called a science. We may go farther, and affirm, 
that conclusions can here be made with as much certainty and 
satisfaction to the mind, as in any other science or department of 
knowledge. Although Mr. P. had given but little attention to this 
part of theology, yet, from its intimate connection with mental 
philosophy, with which he was already conversant, we believe he 
would have been successful in it. Nor let it be supposed that such 
knowledge would have been useless speculation. ‘To be able, not 
only to show that God governs men by rules well known and im- 
mutable, but to prove that they are founded on principles of jus- 
tice, and are carried out in all their applications in conformity with 
such principles,—in a word, to be able ‘to justify the ways of God 
to man’ by a mode of reasoning as satisfactory as can be found in 
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pr actical point of view, to the christian minister. It enables him, 
not merely to silence, ‘but to convince a sincere objector, and to 
remove all the obstructions, which a defective and erroneous phi- 
losophy has thrown in his way. 

But theology must be reduced to practice. ‘This requires a 
knowledge of the best mode of bringing the truths of religion to bear 
onthe minds of men. Mr. P. had already laid the foundation for 
becoming an eminently useful preacher. In all his addresses, he 
urged men to act on the subject of religion, on the same 
common sense principles which they follow in the concerns 
of this world. ‘The merchant, the farmer, the lawyer, men 
in almost every employment, afforded him examples of wis- 
dom and prudence as to temporal affairs, which he used as 
arguments to convince his hearers of what their conduct should 
be in religious matters. He stated cases, made suppositions, 
traced analogies. The study of the law, in which arguments 
of this kind are so much used, naturally led him to this mode of 
address ; but his peculiar excellence in this respect, was the re- 
sult of industry and resolution, aided by a minute observation of 
the common concerns of life, and a sound judgment in applying 
it to practical purposes. We know that during the short time 
Mr. Pettingell studied theology, his attention was much turned to 
this point, and as it is a habit which may be acquired during a 
preparation for the ministry, we recommend his example in this 
respect to all students of theology. It is a style of preaching 
which experience has proved to be eminently successful. It has 
been much employed at the present day by those, whose labors are 
most abundantly blessed. Its great advantage is, that it com- 
mends religion in all its parts, to the common sense of mankind 3; 
and presents the preacher before the public as a practical man, 
and not merely a closet scholar. It dissociates religioa from chil- 
ling abstractions, and makes it a living re ality. It removes it, as 
it were, from the study, the closet, the meeting-house, and pla- 
ces itin the midst of business and active life. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Pettingell entered on the 
study of theology with the same habits of close application for 
which he had alw ays been distinguished. Could it be possible, 
indeed, that he who had traced the relations and principles of hu- 
man ean with so much diligence, should not contemplate the 
system of divine government with a higher admiration, and study 
it with greater vigor ? Could it be possible, that he who had tra- 
ced the wor kings of the mind in order that he might control men 
in their temporal concerns, would not supply himself with 
all that practical knowledge by which he might become the “ man 


any other kind of reasoning—is of the utmost importance, in a 
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of God made perfect, thoroughly furnished to every good work.” 
Here the parallel must stop. For although his motives in the 
former profession were undoubtedly those of an elevated ambi- 
tion, yet they partook of the spirit of the present world. But he 
here found, what he did not there, motives to higher exertions, 
drawn from the eternal world. He here found what he could 
not there, scope for the full exercise of all his affections. ‘This 
description would be imperfect, unless we add that while he pur- 
sued his theological studies with diligence, he cultivated personal 
piety with increased earnestness, and labored much for the welfare 
of others. He did not suffer the former to usurp any of that time 
which belonged to the latter, convinced that the soundest learning 
will be unavailing in the christian ministry, if it is not united with 
an influential personal piety. 

To return to the beginning of the last summer. Mr. Pettingell at 
once commenced the study of the Hebrew, and other subjects 
connected with theological science. ‘This however did not with- 
draw his thoughts from the spiritual welfare of others, or hinder 
him in the active performance of all his duties. He took a live- 
ly interest in the students, who inthe preceding term, had hope- 
fully commenced a religious life. His example and instructions 
had a great influence in aiding them in their course of holy liv- 
ing. Immediately alter his return at the commencement of the 
summer term, he made a forcible address to the church in the 
college, exhorting its members to press forward in their way to 
the heavenly kingdom, to imitate the diligence and aetivity of the 
man of business, who watches every event and traces its bearing 
on his prosperity, to listen to and obey the voice which spoke to 
them from heaven, from within themselves, from the bible, from 
the providence of God, commanding his people to “wo forw ard.” 
Throughout the whole of that term, he labored to inspire the 
church with new zeal, and to elevate the standard of piety among 
its members. ‘The goodness of God in all his providences, and 
especially in the promises of everlasting life, and the love of 
Christ in making an atonement for sinners, were the most frequent 
subject of his remarks. At the close of the term he pressed 
these topics upon the church at their morning pr ayer me eting. 
‘The commemoration of the Lord’s supper this d: ly,” he says, 
‘forcibly reminds me of that scene when Christ, on the evening 
he was betrayed, ate the passover with his disciples. Let us en- 
deavor to throw off the trifles and thoughts of this world, which in- 
trude themselves, and go back into that upper room, and see 
Christ surrounded by his little church of twelve disciples, and 
hear hirn say, ‘ with ‘desire have I desired to eat this passover. 
Oh, if we were of that number—but let us check these wishes 
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and unseal the eye of faith. Christ is here, and addresses us. 
Look then at the rich gifts of his mission, the grand provisions of 
his gospel, the simplicity of its conditions, the gratultousness ol 
its offers, and remember Aow soon we shall be with him in his 
kingdom, if we are his friends.” 

At the close of this term, he resigned his tutorship, that he 
might devote his whole time to a preparation for the ministry. 
For, though the ardor of his feelings would have led him to com- 
mence preaching at once, and he might not have been altogether 
unqualified to do it with effect, yet it was his deliberate opinion, 
after much reflection, that it was his duty to go through with a 
complete course of theological study, since it was only by this 
means that he could accomplish the greatest amount of good. 
During the fall vacation he visited his native place, where he 
spent several weeks. His labors there were almost unceasing. 
He daily attended two or more meetings, in which he took an ac- 
tive part. His animating conversation strengthened the hearts of 
christians. His activity in his master’s service, was an example to 
them, of diligence in their calling. It seemed indeed as if he was 
conscious that it was his last visit, his only opportunity to exhort 
his christian brethren “to fight the good fight,” and to entreat the 
impenitent—friends united to him by the “Closest tles—acquaint- 








ances of youth—all who would listen to his admonitions—to be re- 
conciled to God. He returned to this city about the beginning of 
| November, and became a member of the theological school. He 


had formed his plans of study, and set apart the portions of time 
which he could devote to active labors in the service of God. 
Ile was pursuing his studies with diligence, and his feelings were 
deeply interested in the Sunday school, and tie meetings in which 
he was engaged. But while he was pressing f rward in the race, 
the prize was nearer to him than he supposed. He had been in 
the school but a little more than three weeks, when he was taken 
with an influenza, which terminated in his death. It is probable 
that bodily exhaustion, and exposure to a su‘! iden change of tem- 
perature in leaving a meeting in which his feelings had been much 
excited, was the immediate cause of his illness. It was the 
last meeting he attended, and one peculiarly gratifying to him, as 
he had not before had an opportunity in this city, since the revival, 
of exhorting sinners who were anxious for their salvation, to sub- 
mit to God, and accept the offers of eternal life. He addressed 
them twice with much ardor, and continued to converse upon the 
subject on the way to his room. ‘That evening he was taken sick. 
His lungs, it was the opinion of his physicians, had been for some 
months affected, though it is not likely that he himself was aware 
of their condition. Settling there, his sickness brought him sud- 
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denly to the grave. During his confinement, his mind was serene 
and trang ms In a letter written at this time, he says, “I think I 
am truly grateful that my happiness does not depend upon exter- 
nal elias that in the midst of darkness, [ can be greeted 
with celestial light; that in weakness and disease, we can be sensi- 
ble of communications of divine strength; that in the midst of 
discouragement and gloom, we can look forward to a hope full of 
immortality.” But, as usual, his thoughts passed beyond himself, 

and though in a situation, in which the mind is peculiarly directed to 
one’s self and friends, he spoke of his favorite subject, the pros- 
perity of the whole church of Christ, and concluded his remarks 
with these lines of the poet— 


We long to see tliy churches full, 
That all the chosen race, 

May with one heart, one voice, one soul, 
Sing thy redeeming grace. 


The nature of his disease prevented him from holding much 
conversation, but whenever he could talk, it was on the subject of 
religion. His mind dwelt on the employments of heaven. He 
anticipated a meeting with the saints above. He saw while on earth, 
the glories of the future world. He gave his solemn testimony, 
with multitudes of others, that sickness is a poor time to pre- 
pare for death, and sent forth from his death-bed, a message 
to his impenitent friends, to make ready to meet their God 
in peace, before the body and mind are exhausted by dis- 
ease. He spoke not of his sufferings, nor had he any anxiety 
for himself. Nature however dropped a tear, when the grief of 
parents, of brothers and sisters, of friends, came across his mind, 
but he commended them to God, and felt relief. ‘Two days be- 
fore his death, when it was supposed he could not recover, he was 
asked what petition should be offered for him at the throne of grace. 
He replied, “that he might resign himself entirely into the hands 
of God.” He said, “ he wished to live only to preach the gospel 
of Christ to a perishing world, if it might be consistent with the 
will of God.” When the joys of heaven were called to his mind 
in this declaration of scripture, ‘‘ Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things, which God 
has prepared for those that love him ;” he answered, “ they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; for the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed how, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of water, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” Allusion being made to the society in heaven, 
when he repeated the stanza— 
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Could we but climb where Moses sto. 
And view the landscape o’er, 

Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold fla 
Should tright us from the shore. 


He is now himself about to enter into that societ 
fast wears away and almost fails him. His lips 
and a friend bends over his body and catches his \ - 
« Our father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name alng- 
dom come.” 

What is there that should shroud the chamber of the dying 
christian with gloom, when the departing spirit is thus serene 
and joyful? What is there in the silence and solemnity of his last 
moments, that should not make it a privilege to be near, when 
the veil is rent, and the prison doors are opened at the presence of 
the angel of God? But oh, had the summons come to our de- 
parted friend but a single year before, with what horror would it 
have filled his soul? In what language could we describe the an- 
cuish of that conscience, or the distraction of that mind so con- 
vinced of the realities of a future retribution, as it looked down 
through the vista of a coming eternity? But we will not further 
interrupt by a supposition so painful, the resignation with which 
parents and friends have been enabled to say, through the bless- 
ing of God, “thy will be done.” And yet, if this imperfect 
sketch should be read by a friend, by an acquaintance, or by any 
one who has received the cdeannion which he did, who is 
convinced as he was of the reality of religion, and is yet unre- 
conciled to God, we beseech him to let that thought possess his 
mind, and we pray that it may arouse him, before it is too late, to 
the care of his soul’s salvation. 

We ought not to say ‘itis a mystery,” when the church militant 
loses a warrior, and the church triumphant receives a victor. 
The mystery is, that under the moral government of God, his 
servants must wait for their full reward in a future state of being— 
that the events of his providence on earth, happen alike to the 


just and the unjust. It is all, no doubt, ordered in wisdom. And 


it should animate the church to new zeal and constancy, in the 
good fight before them, whenever they see one of their number 
gone to receive ‘the crown of righteousness.” 








— —<— 


Art. VI.—AssuRANCE OF THEIR PIETY PECULIARLY THE 
DUTY OF CHRISTIANS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


We have the fullest evidence in the history of past ages, that 
those periods of the church which have been most conspicuous 
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denly to the grave. During his confinement, his mind was serene 
and tranguil. In a letter written at this time, he says, “1 think I 
am truly grateful that my happiness does not depend upon exter- 
nal circumstances; that in the midst of darkness, [ can be greeted 
with celestial light; that in weakness and disease, we can be sensi- 
ble of communications of divine strength ; that in the midst of 
discouragement and gloom, we can look forward to a hope full of 
1unmoi tality.” ” But, as usual, his thoughts passed beyond himself, 

and though i in a situation, in which the mind i is peculiarly directed to 
one’s self and friends, he spoke of his favorite subject, the pros- 
perity of the whole church of Christ, and concluded his remarks 
with these lines of the poet— 


We long to see thy churches full, 
That ali the chosen rac e, 

May with one heart, one voice, one soul, 
Sing thy redeeming grace. 


The nature of his disease prevented him from holding much 
conversation, but whenever he could talk, it was on the subject of 
religion. His mind dwelt on the employments of heaven. He 
anticipated a meeting with the saints above. He saw while on earth, 
the glories of the future world. He gave his solemn testimony, 
with. multitudes of others, that sickness is a poor time to pre- 
pare for death, and sent forth from his death-bed, a message 
to his impenitent friends, to make ready to meet their God 
in peace, before the body and mind are exhausted by dis- 
ease. He spoke not of his sufferings, nor had he any anxiety 
for himself. Nature however dropped a tear, when the grief of 
parents, of brothers and sisters, of friends, came across his mind, 
but he commended them to God, and felt relief. Two days has 
fore his death, when it was supposed he could not recover, he was 
asked what petition should be offered for him at the throne of grace. 
He replied, “that he might resign himself entirely into the hands 
of God.” He said, “ he wished to live only to preach the gospel 
of Christ to a perishing world, if it might be consisteat with the 
will of God.” When the joys of heaven were called to his mind 
in this declaration of scripture, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things, which God 
has prepared for those that love him ;” he answered, “ they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; for the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed hem. and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of water, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.”’ Allusion being made to the society in heaven, 
when he repeated the stanza— 
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Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 

Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should tright us from the shore. 


He is now himself about to enter into that society. His strength 
fast wears away and almost fails him. His lips but just move, 
and a friend bends over his body and catches his last words— 
‘Our father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name: thy king- 
dom come.” 

What is there that should shroud the chamber of the dying 
christian with gloom, when the departing spirit is thus serene 
and joyful? What is there in the silence and solemnity of his last 
moments, that should not make it a privilege to be near, when 
the veil is rent, and the prison doors are opened at the presence of 
the angel of God? But oh, had the summons come to our de- 
parted friend but a single year before, with what horror would it 
have filled his soul? In what language could we describe the an- 
cuish of that conscience, or the distraction of that mind so con- 
vinced of the realities of a future retribution, as it looked down 
through the vista of a coming eternity? But we will not further 
interrupt by a supposition so painful, the resignation with which 
parents and friends have been enabled to say, through the bless- 
ing of God, “thy will be done.” And yet, if this imperfect 
sketch should be read by a friend, by an acquaintance, or by any 
one who has received the education which he did, who is 
convinced as he was of the reality of religion, and is yet unre- 
conciled to God, we beseech him to let that thought possess his 
mind, and we pray that it may arouse him, before it is too late, to 
the care of his soul’s salvation. 

We ought not to say “it is a mystery,” when the church militant 

loses a warrior, and the church triumphant receives a victor. 
The mystery is, that under the moral government of God, his 
servants must wait for their full reward in a future state of being— 
that the events of his providence on earth, happen alike to the 
just and the unjust. It is all, no doubt, ordered in wisdom. And 
it should animate the church to new zeal and constancy, in the 
good fight before them, whenever they see one of their number 
gone to receive ‘the crown of righteousness.” 








Art. VI.—AssuRANCE OF THEIR PIETY PECULIARLY THE 
DUTY OF CHRISTIANS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


We have the fullest evidence in the history of past ages, that 


those periods of the church which have been most conspicuous 
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for their labors and sufferings in the cause of the Redeemer, have 
been characterized by a prevailing assurance on the part of chris- 
tians, that they were truly the sons of God. This was pre-em- 
inently the case with the early believers, who received the 
gospel in all its purity and power, from the immediate followers 
of Christ. The apostles every where took it for granted in their 
letters to the churches, that the primitive christians knew their 
spiritual condition, and were sustained under all their trials by an 
assurance of an interest in the promises of the gospel. ‘The same 
state of feeling, though less universal in its extent, prevailed in 
the protestant churches at the era of the reformation. Luther, 
Calvin, Zuingle, and Knox, were men who could say, we not 
merely hope, but “we know in whom we have believed ;” and 
the frequency and earnestness with which they pressed upon 
others the duty of obtaining a similar assurance, show the high 
estimation in which they held it, as a practical principle of the 
christian life. Our Pilgrim Fathers were men of the same 
stamp. ‘That love of religion, which bore them up amidst the 
trials of the wilderness and the incredible hardships of sav- 
age warfare, was not the offspring of a trembling, doubtful 
hope, but of a settled assurance, that as real children of 
God, for them ‘to live was Christ, and to die was gain.’ The 
attainment of such an assurance they inculcated on the genera- 
tion which came after them, not as the prerogative of a few, but 
as the duty and privilege of all who truly believe in Christ. ‘To 
these sentiments the New-England churches adhered for nearly a 
century after their first foundation. The duty in question was 
one of the most frequent subjects of discussion, both in the pul- 
pit and in ihe private intercourse of christians; and the conse- 
quence was, that very large numbers of the early inhabitants of 
New-England, lived and died with a well grounded assurance, 
that they were children of God and heirs of eternal life. 

We need not say how different has been the state of our churches 
in this respect, for nearly a century past. Nor is it difficult to as- 
sign the cause. The great revival of religion in 1740, was fol- 
lowed by a season of wild fanaticism, in which, among other doc- 
trines, that of assurance was grossly abused and _ perverted. 
Hence, in common with revivals of religion, it fell into disrepute 
with most sober christians, and with all the timorous and worldly 
minded. It took the church nearly two thirds of a ceniury to re- 
cover from this panic in respect to revivals ; and it is not therefore 
surprising that the docwine of assurance is still regarded by so 
many among us, with coldness and distrust. ‘The time has arrived, 
however, when the churche ‘Ss, we think, are called upon most se- 
riously to consider, whether the sentiments of our fathers and of 
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the early christians on this subject, ought not to resume their for- 
mer influence over the public mind. ‘The experience of thirty 
years has shown, that revivals may be so conducted, as to avoid 
nearly all the evils by which they were once attended, and to se- 
cure those glorious results, in the rapid conversion of immense 
multitudes, which have made them the richest blessing that has 
descended upon the church since the days of the apostles. It is 
certainly an interesting inquiry, whether, under the happier auspices 
of the present day, the full assurance of hope may not again pour 
its cheering light on the great body of christians, to support them 
under the labors and sacrifices to which they are so abundantly cal- 
led, without exposing the church to any of those evils which have 
resulted at former periods, from a perversion of this doctrine. 

We would therefore ask the attention of our readers to a few 
remarks on, 

The nature of christian assurance, 

The manner in which it is to be obtained, 

Soine misapprehensions which have existed, respecting the evi- 
dence on which it rests, and 

The motives for endeavoring to attain it, resulting from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the age and country in which we live. 

In speaking cf the nature of this assurance, it can hardly be 
necessary for us to say, that it does not derive its character jrom 
any thing peculiar in the mode of our becoming interested in reli- 
gious subjects. It is no part of the evidence on which it rests, 
that after a season of deep spiritual anxiety, we experienced a 
sudden and marked transition into a state of joy and peace. ‘The 
nature and sources of that joy and peace, must be rigidly examin- 
ed, as affording the only ground of certainty that we are the chil- 
dren of God. Nor does ‘this assurance result, as many have ima- 
gined, from any special tntimations from God, that we are in a 
state of acceptance with him. ‘The “ witness of the spirit” is not 
of this nature : it is simply a transforming influence, which by cre- 
ating us anew in the image of God, testifies to our spirits, through 
the change produced, that we are indeed his children. Any sup- 
posed intimations from on high, aside from this testimony, are a 
gross delusion; and the mischiefs occasioned by these imaginary 
communications from heaven, have been incalculably great. Al- 
most all the fanaticism, which has existed on earth, has been in 
some way connected with such feelings. Nor is this all. Not a 
little of the infidelity and chilling scepticism which have prevailed 
on religious subjects, have taken their rise indirectly from the same 
source. Far different from any thing of this sort, is the assurance 
of which we now speak. Nor does this assurance rest on the 
judgment of others, however distinguished for piety or spiritual 
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discernment, that we are real christians. Any reliance of this 
kind on the favorable opinion of our friends or religious teachers, 
is essentially a distinct state of mind from that which the scrip- 
tures call “ knowing ourselves.” It is not always, to say the least, 
a safe state of mind, or one which can be indulged without very 
great hazard. A hope or confidence, resting on the judgment of 
those who, with all their discernment, can know so little of the real 
state of our hearts, may often mislead to the ruin of our souls. 
And if this is the whole, or the principal ground of any man’s confi- 
dence respecting his personal piety, he not only may be, but in all 
probability he actually zs, deceived. 

Christian assurance, in distinction from these states of mind, ts 
such a consciousness, (accompanied by a correspondent course of ac- 
tion,) of having fixed the governing choice and desire of our souls 
on God and the interests of Lis kingdom, that we cannot upon the 
whole, and taking one time with another, seriously doubt that this 
ts the fact. By assuranee in this case, we do not mean a certain- 
ty like that which results from mathematical evidence, or the tes- 
timony of the senses. ‘The nature of the case forbids it. It is 
moral certainty of which we speak; the certainty we feel respect- 
ing the character of men, under any circumstances, when we have 
a full opportunity to bring their character to the test. ‘The man 
who has attained to the full assurance of faith, knows that the rul- 
ing desires of his mind are fixed on God, in the same way and on 
the same kind of evidence by which he knows that the governing 
purpose and choice of his soul were once directly opposite—away 
from God and the interests of his kingdom. His knowledge in 
both cases is founded on his own consciousness of those feel- 
ings which control his actions, taking one doy with another, and 
one week, or month, or year, with another. Nor is it at all incom- 
patible with this consciousness, as to the predominant choice and 
purpose of his soul, that he feels within him the workings of other 
and inferior principles. He may see much in himself that is amiss ; 
much over which he mourns; much to humble him in the sight 
both of God and man, and to make him fee! a deep and thorough 
conviction, that when he shall come to the end of his course, and 
shall receive the crown of life, (as he humbly trusts he shall,) it will 
be as a matter of free, unmerited, and astonishing favor. Still he 
can say, with all this consciousness of remaining sinfulness and ill 
desert, ‘if the main bent and bearing of my heart are towards any 
objects, more strongly and perceptibly than towards others, they 
are towards God and his blessed service. If, in this sense, I love 
and prefer any thing, it is my Savior and his precious cause. If 
my heart has any supreme, paramount, controlling attachments, 
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they are such as relate to the prosperity of religion, the salvation 
of souls, the honor and glory of my Redeemer !’ 

The consciousness which we have here described, may, during 
most of the time at least, consist with a calm and unexcited state of 
mind. ‘The feelings may also, occasionally, or frequently, rise into 
strong and vivid emotion. In some minds there is more of the one, 
and in other minds more of the other, of these two states, accord- 
ing to constitutional temperament, and to the nature of the exter- 
nal exciting causes, which may be present tothe mind. But what- 
ever may be the character of our constitutional susceptibilitizs, or 
of the exciting causes which are operating on the mind, the true 
doctrine of assurance is this, that we feel and know as our prevail- 
ing consciousness, that God, and not this world—religion, and not 
inferior things, are the grand objects of our preference and pursuit ; 
and that other things, and all other things, hold only a subordinate 
place in our affections :—That we feel, calmly perhaps, but still re- 
ally, such an interest in the Eternal God, in the weifare of his 
kingdom, in the good of souls, and the prosperity of the Redeem- 
er’s cause, that the desire which we feel for any other good, con- 
sidered as a governing state of mind, is inferior, and yields to the 
former, whenever the two rival objects come into direct competi- 
tion and conflict with each other. 

From these views of the nature of assurance, we pass to make 
some remarks on the manner in which it is to be attained,—the es- 
sential requisites to the acquisition of this knowledge of our spirit- 
- state. 

. The assured christian must possess a degree of piety above 
he ordinary standard. ‘The ordinary standard of piety at the 
present day, is undemably much too low. It is so low, that 
many, beyond all doubt, pass for christians, and go down to the 
grave in the confident expectation of eternal life, who are yet “ in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.” In such a state of 
things, it is perfectly natural that a large proportion of those who 
have some real piety, should fall far short of what they might be, 
and are bound to be, as followers of Christ. Most of them foal 
this, and occasionally at least, mourn over their habitual Juke- 
warmness with sincere griefand repentance. but the greater part, 
immersed in worldly cares, or slaves to custom, or palsied by in- 
activity, 6 lay the flattering unction to their souls,” that higher at- 
tainments in holiness cannot be expected in the great body of chris- 
tians at the present day, whatever may have been true of other 
ages of the church. ‘To hope from such christians any thing like 
assurance, or a well grounded certainty of their good estate, would 
be indeed most idle. No: for their sakes, we ‘do most earnestly 
wish that doubts may thicken upon them, that anxiety and distress 
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may take hold upon their souls, that conscience may do its office, 
and compel them to dive, and pray, and contribute, as they know they 
are bound to do at a period of the world like this. Let them do 
this, let them return to God with genuine repentance, and live near 
to him in the exercise of a childlike confidence, and an inti- 
mate and holy fellowship; let them make the prosperity of Zion 
the great object and end of life, to which every thing else is sub- 
ordinated,—living thus for God, walking in this way with him, and 
holding every thing they possess as means with which they are en- 
trusted for advancing his glory, a confirmed, assured hope would 
spring up in their minds, unsought, and as a matter almost of course, 
and would shed its benignant influence on their path to heaven. 

2. Some time must have elapsed to give the child of God an 
opportunity to know his real character. We do not mean to say, 
that if the gospel were preached in an absolutely perfect manner ; 
if all the truths presented to the soul, while under conviction of 
sin, and immediately after its renewal in the image of God, were 
presented and understood exactly right,—a well grounded assur- 
ance of the change experienced, might not instantly spring up in 
the renewed heart. Such, indeed, seems to have been the case 
with the first converts to christianity, under the preaching of the 
apostles. But in later times, with the imperfections attendant 
on the preaching of uninspired men, such an assurance is not 
to be expected at once. ‘The certainty of our establishment in 
the christian li fe, i is not to be looked for, in general, except as the 
result of experience, and as the fruit of prolonged self-acquaint- 
ance and self-discipline. ‘The first feelings of a mind which has 
chosen God for its portion, are indeed often strong and ardent; and 
while they continue to be of this character, they may seem to the 
subject of them, almost to preclude doubt. But experience shows, 
that multitudes have actually been deceived, whose feelings were 
equally strong and ardent; and that very little reliance can be 
placed on such emotions, even if genuine, when compared with 
that strength of prine iple which marks the established christian, 
ee n the first gush of feeling has in a great measure passed away, 

r has subsided at least into a calm, equable, unexcited, and yet 
infle xible determination for God. ‘The first feelings of the new 
convert have commonly less of deep seated prine iple in them, 
than he is apt to imagine. ‘They deceive him in this respect, be- 
cause they carry with them a power of awakening the mind to a 
livelier consciousness of their existence, than the subsequent and 
calmer exercises of the same mind possess. ‘The reasons are ob- 
vious. These feelings are then new in the experience of that 
mind, and are apt of course to be more vivid then than after- 
wards. They are more strongly contrasted, too, with what but 
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recently had been the predominant feelings of the soul. For 
these and other reasons, it is ordinarily to be expected, that some 
of the first emotions of the mind which has fixed its supreme 
choice on God as its everlasting portion, should be peculiarly 
strong, and for the time being, appear to carry with them, on that 
account, an evidence of piety, which subsequent, and calmer, 
and darker days may not seem to furnish. And yet it may be 
true, and we think it generally is true, that the subsequent, and 
calmer, and even darker days, of which we here speak, when right- 
ly viewed, exhibit far more evidence of a heart which is fixed, 
confirmed, and unalterable in the grand purpose of dovesodness 
to the divine will, than were furnished by the brighter and more joy- 
ous beams of its ‘¢ first love.” 

3. But while we think, for these reasons, that a certain period 
must be allowed the young christian to gain the full assurance of 
his good estate, we feel decidedly, that the error of the present day 
lies « on the side of making that pe wed much too long. Nay more, 
the prevailing sentiment, at least the practical one, is, that seni 
assurance is never to be expected or aimed at by the great body 
of christians. It is considered as the peculiar privile; ve of a few 
aged saints scattered here and there, who are regarded as _ the 
“highly favored of the Lord.” ‘To this subject, we do earnestly 
hope the attention of the churches may be strongly and generally 
directed. Has it ceased to be the duty of christians to “ know 
themselves?” Has there ever been a period, since the time of the 
Reformation, at least, when a higher standard of holy action, or a 
greater readiness to make s sacrifices in the service of Christ was 
called for, than at present? Would not that standard be greatly 

: raised, would not a new spirit of enterprise and_ self-denial be 
: breathed into the church, if the united call of the pulpit and of pub- 
: lic opinion, demanded such a life in the professed followers of 
| Christ, as would authorize them to feel the full assurance of hope ? 
But what has been the result of the sentiments which now too 
generally prevail? Is it not notorious, that a vast amount of influ- 

ence on the part of clergymen, as well as private christians, has 

been thrown into the scale of doubt, fear, and uncertainty, on this 

‘ subject? We do not object to the abundant cautions w hich are 
we given, as W ell from the pulpit , as in the private intercourse of life, 
against self-deception. On the contrary, we rejoice in this fide - 

ity, nor would we wish to see it diminished in the least degree. 

What we lament, is, that the subject, in most cases, is left here ; 

that the other side of the picture, so constantly held forth in the ser ip- 

tures, is now so generally kept out of view. ‘*We know,” says 

John, ‘that we have passed from death to life.” « Know ye not 

your own selves,” says the apostle Paul, with a kind of holy in- 
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dignation at that state of doubt and uncertainty on this subject, 
which so many at the present day seem to regard as an evidence 
of christian humility. The true object of the cautions alluded to 
above, is notto make men doubt, but to lead them to decide. But 
this they will never do, until the practicability and duty of know- 
ing themselves to be christians, are made the prominent objects of 
preaching and conversation, when these cautions are introduced. 
Now, exactly the reverse of this, is the order in which they are 
too generally presented. ‘The cautions take the lead, the danger 
is placed forward in bold relief, while the practicability, the duty, 
the exalted privilege of the full assurance of hope, are touched up- 
on lightly, or passed over in neglect. 

We cannot but apprehend, indeed, that there is much prevail- 
ing doubt on this subject, in the public mind. Many, we fear, 


have a latent feeling, that what was once the duty and privilege of 


believers, in this respect, can no longer be expected from the great 
body of christians, in these latter days. But is it not dishonora- 
ble to God, we ask, to suppose that he has made it necessary for 
any of his children to pass from youth to manhood, and thence to 
the close of life, and to die at last doubting, halting, hesitating 
christians? Must all our life be consumed in doing little or nothing 
more towards ‘making our calling and election sure,’ than had 
been done the first hour we believed? Men are never thus doubt- 
ful respecting their predominant inclinations on other subjects. 
The ambitious man soon discovers and knows what is the master 
passion of his soul. The miser early learns what those objects 
are, around which the chief affections of his heart habitually clus- 
ter. And he who has no governing object but his ease, who 
floats loose and at large on the tide of events, careless of aught but 
to remain undisturbed and free from care, soon finds out in what 
direction his inclinations tend. But if men may soon learn what 
are their governing inclinations in respect to the objects of this 
present world, and that too, notwithstanding the inducements 
which they have to conceal or disguise their real situation, why 

can they not, in a moderate length of time, know when they have 
transferred the ir affections from ‘creatures, earth, and dust,” to 
the infinitely perfect God; and especially, when they have no 
temptations on this side of the question, to keep them from know- 
ing where the truth lies? When a man’s heart is turned against 
God, and fixed supremely upon the world, he may very nat- 
urally wish to conceal the fact, even from himself. But when 
he has truly embraced God as his portion, and committed the in- 
terests of his immortal spirit to his hands, a man would seem to 
have no motive whatever to remain ignorant of the fact. We 
should rather expect him to desire to know it, and to give all dili- 
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gence to make it sure. Now the precise length of time, which 
may be necessary for this end, we do not pretend to specify ; but 
we are quite certain it cannot be, to the faithful christian, the 
whole of life. 

4. It should ever be kept in view, that it is the leading pur- 
pose, and not the high-wrought feelings of the mind, the govern- 
ing spirit and temper of the man, which are to decide what 
his moral state is. If the bent of his mind is towards God and 
his service ; if his treasure (his supreme good) is in heaven, not 
on earth ; if it ishis prevailing desire and aim to take up his cross 
daily and follow Christ, not being ashamed of him or of his words ; 
if in short, there is such a tendency in his inmost spirit towards 
God and Christ, and duty, and heaven, that whenever he is drawn 
aside by the inferior and opposing propensities of his nature, he 
can truly say, “it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me, for I delight in the law of God after the inward man,” then 
he has the evidence, and in kind, all the evidence, upon which 
the assured believer reposes. Peculiar and often intermitted 
frames of high wrought feeling, with long seasons, perhaps, of cold- 
ness and dulness between, are never the grounds of a true scrip- 
tural assurance. ‘These do not indicate what the man really is. 
They do not determine what, in the time of trial, the man will do. 
To decide this point, we must look to his settled, prevailing, ha- 
bitualcharacter. It is this which determines the man, and which 
is the only warrantable ground of an assured hope towards God. 

We come now to notice some misapprehensions, which are 
more or less prevalent, respecting the nature and indications 
of true piety. 

1. It is supposed by many, that the evidence of piety, at least 
of eminent attainments in holiness, lies almost wholly in an exct- 
ted state of the affections, and that where this is wanting, there 
is but little real piety. Such persons, therefore, labor almost ex- 
clusively to produce this excitement, and fee] that unless this is 
done, little or nothing is accomplished. Now this, we conceive, 
is a great error; and many, we doubt not, under the influence of 
such views, deny themselves the consolations of an assured hope, 
which they might enjoy. Religion, it is true, like every other 
great subject which takes a strong hold upon the mind, will move 
the affections, and will beget deep and strong feeling. But the 
mind cannot long sustain a high degree of excitement. It grows 
exhausted and sinks under it. Nor is there any known cause, 
no, not religion itself, which has sufficient power to call out a high 
excitement of feeling, and at the same time permanently to sus- 
tain the mind, and keep it from sinking back into a calmer state. 
Occasionally, and for short periods, the soul may indeed open the 
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deep fountains of feeling within it, and pour out, in vigorous exer- 
cise, its love, its hate; its joy, its sorrow; its sentiments of moral 
approval, and disapproval. But these seasons will of necessity 
be short, and the mind will settle down again into its former un- 
excited condition. There is, indeed, a great difference in the origi- 
nal constitution of different minds, as to the ease or difficulty with 
which the affections are called forth from a calm into an excited 
state. Some are wrought upon at once. They show all they 
feel, and often much more than they really feel, of deep seated 
principle. Hence they are almost uniformly overrated as chris- 
tians, while those of a cooler temperament are very generally pla- 
ced too low by themselves and others. But even the most exci- 
table cannot always feel. ‘The most animating subjects of con- 
templation, the most enrapturing views which can be presented to 
the mind, finally lose their power, and cease to produce, even at 
best, any feelings beyond those of a placid and sober satisfaction. 
The most harrowing and terrific objects soon grow familiar ; and 
the emotions which they awaken in the mind for a brief period, grad- 
ually subside into a kind of unexcited, tranquil aversion. Now 
such being an established law of our nature, it is perfectly 
evident, that something besides strong emotion, must constitute the 
principal evidence of piety ; ; otherwise, even the best and most 
established christian would, much of the time, have no such evi- 
dence at all. Instead of being assured, he would not even have 
hope. The mistake on this subject lies here. Too many forget, 
what we have stated above, that it is the general bent or determina- 
tion of the mind, which constitutes the character. _ It is the prevail- 
ing, habitual choice and purpose of the heart, which form the man. 
According to these we always judge of men, and pronounce them 
good men, or bad men, as the /eading principle of their mind is 
right or wrong. We never judge of men on any ordinary sub- 
ject, by what they may occasionally and transiently feel, and 
while they are under the influence of unwonted and powerful 
excitement. No. We defer our decision, till we have had op- 
portunity to learn what is the general, governing bent of the mind, 
in its customary and calmer state. It is a great error, we appre- 
hend—and yet how common a one—to judge otherwise in reli- 
gion. But it is not our hours of unwonted light and joy, or of 
unwonted darkness and depression, which decide our character. 
Such hours the christian will indeed occasionally have; and 
to some minds of a peculiar temperament, these seasons will oc- 
cur with frequency and power. But still, no sober, intelligent 
christian thinks of deciding his character merely, or chiefly, by 
these occasional seasons of transient, high-wrought excitement. 
When he asks himself, Do I love God? it is the settled and ru- 
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ling inclination of his heart towards God, which must furnish 
the correct answer, and not particular frames and raptures. 
When he asks himself, Am I a sincere penitent for sin? it is the 
leading choice of his soul in relation to sin, which must decide 
this question ; not what he may have occasionally and transiently 
felt. When he inquires, Have I truly embraced the atonement 
of Christ, as the refuge of my guilty soul? it is still the govern- 
ing bent of his mind towards the Savior and his sacrifice for sin- 
ners, which must lead to the proper decision. On this point, 
some men of distinguished piety have erred themselves, and 
misled others by their example. David Brainerd, for instance, 
in his rude log cabin among the Indians, and with a zeal for their 
welfare which was wasting away his life, was very often in doubt 
and great darkness, and almost on the point of renouncing his 
hope, and sinking into despair, And yet, the general bent and 
purpose of his mind were such, and he was every day by his 
self-denying labors in the cause of Christ showing them to be 
such, that there can be no doubt he would have gone to the stake 
or the rack, if his duty in the service of his master had called 
him to it. Payson too, with a determination of soul for God and 
for the salvation of men, which, in connection with the constitu- 
tional ardor and excitability of his feelings, was preparing him 
for a premature grave, was very frequently in doubt and deep des- 
pondency, with respect to his piety. Now the practical error of 
these excellent men, was that, in cultivating their piety, they aimed 
too exclusively at the production of direct and excited emotion ; 
and that in judging of their own characters, they were influenced 
too much by their success in this respect, and not enough by the 
ruling choice and purpose of their souls. 

2. There is often a mistake on the part of those who do aim to 
make the governing desire or purpose of the mind, the sole crite- 
rion of their character. ‘They imagine that this controlling prin- 
ciple must at all times, and in every variety of circumstances, be 
of such a character that they can feel its operation by a direct 
consciousness, just as they feel any particular emotion operating 
on their minds in a state of strong excitement. But this is not 
so; nor is it difficult to show why it is not so. A general choice 
or purpose of the mind towards any object, may exist, and still 
there may be, much of the time, no particular consciousness of 
its existence. 'This may be so, because the mind, for the time 
being, may be occupied with other things. ‘There may be noth- 
ing, at the present moment, to lead the mind to notice what its 
general ruling choice or purpose is. But, only let an occasion 
arise for calling into vivid exercise, the mind’s predominant incli- 
nation towards any object, and thus for drawing the notice of that 
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mind towards its own state of feeling in reference to such object, 
and it will then have a ready consciousness of that state of feel- 
ing, and so it will have no doubt what its prevailing inclinations 
towards that object are. Take an illustration. Do you love 
your family, or your country ? If, to decide these questions in the 
affirmative, it is necessary that you should all the time be con- 
scious of an excited exercise of love towards them, then it is 
certain that you do not love them. For where is the parent, or 
the patriot, who is conscious of feeling uninterruptedly the distinct 
emotion of love to his family or his country? You refer then to 
what is the general bent of your mind towards those objects, in 
proof that you do nevertheless in reality love them. But here 
an objector may say, How do you know this? you have not a per- 
petual consciousness of possessing this general bent of the mind. 
Many hours pass by you every day, without any such conscious- 
ness. How then do you know that you possess it at all, or at 
least for a great part of the time? and where, then, is the evi- 
dence that you are really an affectionate parent to your children, or 
a friend to your country, when much of the time you feel no par- 
ticular regard for either? The correct answer in this case, would 
be the correct answer in respect to the question of our loving God. 
Let the peace of my family, you reply, be invaded by sickness 
or by human violence,—that is, let the exigency arise which is to 
call into excited action my real spirit towards them,—and there will 
be no longer any doubt what my feelings are. Let my past conduct 
too, under such circumstances, testify to the state of my heart. 
So the patriot may say, let the feet of some insolent foe but touch 
the soil of my couutry, and I am ready, and thousands of hearts 
are ready with me, to spring forward to redress the insult and 
drive the invaders from our shores. And yet before the exigen- 
cy arose for calling forth this expression of feeling, not half per- 
haps, of those whose bosoms now glow with patriotic ardor, were 
conscious of any particular emotion of patriotism. So in regard to 
loving God. ‘To decide your character in this respect, consider 
what is the governing inclination of your mind, as laid open in 
the actions of your life. Do you habitually, though with much 
imperfection, subordinate time to eternity, and the world to God? 
Do you make it your object so to live, that souls may be saved 
through your instrumentality? Do your actions show that you ha- 
bitually regard your property, influence, time, and talents as a trust 
placed in your hands by God, to be employed in the advancement 
of his cause on earth? Do you habitually sacrifice your own 
feelings to the will of God, as made known in his providence and 
his law ?—acquiescing in the afflictions which he lays upon you, 
and aiming to do whatever he has commanded? Do you cherish 
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a tender conscience on these subjects, by habitually obeying’ its 
dictates? Does your sorrow for sin vent itself chiefly in strong 
emotion, or does it make you more watchful and resolute in time 
to come? We might multiply such questions, but these are enough 
for our present purpose. Let our readers put them deliberately 
to their own consciences. Let them ask, not, is my life perfect 
in these respects, but does it show that my prevailing aim, the 
governing choice of my soul, is towards these objects. If they 
can humbly say, I cannot doubt, taking the general tenor of my 
life, that this is so, then whether they have much or little conscios- 
ness of excited feeling, they have the best reason to believe, that 
~~ are the children of God. 

3. Another error lies in supposing true piety to consist in such 
a regard for God and the good of his kingdom, as shall preclude 
all direct regard for one’s own happiness. To feel any regard 
for our own happiness, as ours, and because it is ours, is suppo- 
sed by many to be inconsistent with real piety ; or at least it is 
supposed to darken and diminish greatly, the evidence of our 
good estate. Now there zs a regard for one’s personal happiness, 
which is, undoubtedly, irreconcilable with real piety. When we 
set up our own separate interest above God, and above the good 
of the universe, we array ourselves of course in direct hostility 
against God, and against the good of his kingdom. This is pure 
selfishness. No one can hesitate as to the real character of 
such a state of mind. Itis the nascent principle and germ of all 
iniquity towards God, and towards man. Let it never be supposed 
then, that real piety can exist in a mind thus supremely Dent upon 
its own gratification, whose grand object is self-interest, and which 
puts even God and the good of his kingdom beneath its own sep- 
arate, private, personal enjoyment. This is undoubtedly the 
reigning spirit of a wicked man. It is the reigning spirit of hell, 
and, unrestrained by other and countervailing principles, it would 
make a hell of any world. But there is a distinction to be made 
between this spirit of selfishness, which virtually insulates man 
from all the rest of the universe, by giving to his own happiness, as 
a motive to action, acomplete supremacy over every thing else in 
the universe ; and that rational, sober regard for one’s happiness, 
which, while it places God upon the throne, and subordinates eve- 
ry thing to his will, is still anxious, and deeply anxious, to avoid 
the miseries of the finally lost, and to secure the blessings of the sa- 
ved. This regard for one’s happiness may consist with the high- 
est virtue, and we see not, indeed, how there can be virtue with- 
out it. We see not how a man can disregard his real, substantial 
good, or feel indifferent to it and careless whether he is happy 
or miserable, and not be greatly to blame for such a state 
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of feeling. Indeed, God has not so made man, that he can 
be indifferent to his own happiness, when viewed by him as 
such. There i is a desire after happiness, one’s own happiness, 
and as one’s own happiness, which is inherent in the very nature 
of man asa sentient being. Itis no more wrong, in itself consid- 
ered, than the desire of food. ‘They are both, and both alike, 
necessary to man’s existence. ‘The world could not survive a 
single day, the annihilation of a desire of happiness in its inhabitants. 
And w hy should the good man think, that a simple desire of happi- 
ness in him is wrong? Grace annihilates none of our constitutional 
feelings, and certainly not that fundamental, essential, moving 
principle of our nature, of which we are here speaking. It is 
only when we choose forbidden objects as the sources of our en- 
joyment, when we voluntarily array our love of happiness against 
the happiness of others, that we are guilty of sin. And when, on 
the other hand, we identify our happiness with that of God and 
his kingdom, when we act, not from a cold sense of rectitude, but 
from an animated delight in the ways of holiness, what is this but 
the highest exercise of virtue? When our happiness consists in 
doing the will of our Heavenly Father, we are most perfectly con- 
formed to the image of Christ. 

The stoical views of virtue, which have led some misguided 
though excellent men to say, that they would not ask God for deliv- 
erance from pain on their own account, are directly opposed to the 
whole tenor of scriptural example. Christ prayed, in submission 
to the divine will, to be delivered from suffering. Moses * had 
respect unto the recompense of reward.” Paul “ pressed to- 
wards the mark for the prize.” ‘There is, then, a regard for one’s 
own happiness, a solicitude for one’s own well-being, a delight in 
one’s own prospects of future and eternal blessedness, which, so 
far from being inconsistent with true piety, is always found in con- 
nection with it, and cannot be separated from it even in thought. 
The scriptures, while they require us to fix the governing choice 
of our souls on God, no where teach us a stoical indifference to 
our own happiness. They teach us to be happy. They require 
us not to lose sight of our eternal well-being. ‘They encourage us 
so to run, that we may obtain; so to ounioadl on the spiritual 
palestra, that we may conquer, and receive the crown of life. 

4. Another mistake, on the part of many, is, to suppose that 
God, in the exercise of his mere sovereignty, sometimes with- 
draws his Spirit from his people, for the trial of their faith, and 
thus throws them of necessity into a state of great doubt and dark- 
ness, and leaves them no alternative but to remain in that state, 
until in the exercise of the same sovereignty, they are delivered 
from it. Now, that there is such a thing as grieving the Spirit of 
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God, and quenching the Spirit of God, and bringing on a state of 
doubt and darkness as the result, there can be no question. The 
word of God, in connection with the good man’s experience, but 
too plainly teaches us this fact. But we see no reason to believ e, 
that if at any time, the christian who had wandered from his duty, 
should humble himself before God, wait upon him, be in earnest, 
and employ diligently his best efforts to that end, he would not 
receive fresh light and comfort, and be strengthened anew to go 
on his way rejoicing. Why should God, in special sovereignty, 
withhold from his people a comfortable persuasion of their being 
his people, when they sincerely desire to know the truth on this 
point, and will take sufficient time and pains to gain that know- 
ledge? Does it not seem more honorable to God, more in ac- 
cordance with the free spirit of the gospel, and more consonant 
to the general experience of christians, that the Most High should 
always { give his spirit to those who truly ask him; and that the 
Divine ‘Comforter should so dwell with them, i in the exercise of 
an enlightening and purifying influence upon their souls, as to 
leave no necessity, ordinarily, if at all, of their walking in darkness, 
and having little or no evidence of their piety. Men may, indeed, 
so misapprehend the evidence of christian character, through 
wrong views of the nature of true piety ; or may be so under the 
influence of a constitutional tendency to gloom and melancholy ; 
or may be in such a state of declension even from their own ordi- 
nary standing as christians, and so willing to remain in that state ; 
that it may be difficult for them at once to rise out of that condi- 
tion, and become immediately, established, confirmed, cheerful 
christians. But ina sound state of mind and body, with proper 
instruction on this subject, and with a real desire and correspond- 
ent endeavors to live near to God, and thus to acquire a know- 
ledge of their true character, christians with few exceptions, we 
think, might enjoy satisfactory evidence of their being children of 
God,—evidence which would leave little or no doubt of the fact. 
How desirable such a state of mind would be, under all the di- 
versified circumstances of this world of trial, we may take occa- 
sion to notice hereafter. All that we are here led to say of it is, 
that whatever enjoyment there may be in such a state of mind, it 
is one which no well instructed and faithful child of God, need de- 
spair of attaining. Reader is this your state of mind? If not, 
ask yourself who is in fault? And be faithful to your soul in the 
answer which you give. 

It is a frequent error with doubting christians, to spend too 
muc we time in direct efforts to ascertain their spiritual condition. 
That kind of self-examination which searches out our besetting sins 
and temptations, for the sake of resisting them, cannot be prac- 
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ticed too much. But there is a kind of self-examination, a per- 
petual, anxious agitation of the question “Am I a christian?” 
which defeats itself. It checks our growth in grace, and prevents 
the affections from going forth to God and the interests of his 
kingdom, by fixing our thoughts upon ourselves. The mental ac- 
tivity which should be spent in making evidence of piety is wasted 
in looking after it ; and the only effect is to produce mental wea- 
riness, without at all answ ering the end in view. Hours, and days, 
may be spent in a painful, foreed examination of ourselves, 
and the whole result be, that not a particle of new light is gained. 
The mind remains just where it was before, in all its darkness and 
distress ; or wearied out in the effort, is brought lower perhaps 
than ever, by its unavailing and misdirected labor. Never, we 
believe, will the burdened soul find rest from such a state, till it 
learns to forget self, to go out of the narrow circle of its own 
anxieties and doubts, and dwell on the perfections of God and the 
transcendent glories of the plan of redemption ;—to dwell on the 
interests of our fellow beings, the value of their souls, and the mo- 
tives to labor for their salvation, till the heart gushes out in tender- 
ness over them, in gratitude to Christ, in devotedness to God, and 
we sce at a glance that we are indeed his children. 

Laying aside these misapprehensions, then, as to the evidence 
of our piety and the mode of gaining it, we would press the ques- 
tion again, before we leave this part of the subject, is there any 
thing an the nature of the case, which renders assurance unattain- 
able at the present day, or which should discourage any one from 
attempting to obtain it? And here we have simply two questions to 
consider. Is there any thing in the nature of a predominant 
choice or purpose of the soul, to prevent us from knowing within 
a moderate space of time, what is the true state of our hearts? 
On no subject but religion, certainly, is there felt to be any diffi- 
culty in this respect. ‘The soldier and the civilian, the poet and 
the painter, the man of business and the man of pleasure, can all 
tell us, towards what classes of objects their chief inclinations lie. 
They knew where they find their chief happiness ; in what course 
of action they are best satisfied and pleased ; what they principally 
love, and what they hate. But is this true of men’s feelings 
towards the great objects of worldly pursuit, among which there 
is no such difference in their nature, as to suppose any radical 
change of heart in transferring the affections from one object to 
another? How much more emphatically is it true then, when the 
objects between which the choice is to be made, are so widely 
different, as the Infinite Jehovah and the good of his everlasting 
kingdom on the one hand, and the world or some selfish interest 
on the other! 
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We are brought then to our second question. Is there any 
thing, in the nature of God and in the good of his kingdom, con- 
sidered as the objects of our supreme choice, which should forbid 
the idea of their being Anown to us in this character? ‘The sup- 
position would be impious. If we are incompetent to decide 
whether our affections are supremely placed upon the living God 
and his kingdom, in distinction from their being placed upon the 
passing vanities of time and sense, why has God required it? 
What can we know at all respecting our real characters? How 
can conscience decide on the actions of our lives? What duty, 
then, can be more obvious and imperative, than that of attaining 
to the full assurance of hope ! 

We pass now to consider some motives for aiming at such an 
assurance, derived from the character of the age and country in 
which we live. 

The spirit of the present age both favors and demands those 
high attainments in piety, dihiieds would justify such an assurance ; 
—particularly on the part of christians in thisland. Itis an age of 
bold and independent research. Authority, prescription, the force 
of custom, are yielding before the irresistible progress of free and 
fearless investigation. ‘lhe results who can foresee? There is 
a state of things coming on, which demands the restraining and 
conservative influence of atone of christian principle, and of prac- 
tical obedience to God, higher perhaps than was ever called for 
before. The men of this age and nation will think for themselves ; 
it is emphatically their birthright, and we rejoice to see them 
disposed to claim and use it. Guided and restrained by the 
Spirit of Jehovah, all will go on safely and prosperously. The 
spirit of this age will work only to produce sublime and glorious 
results. Freedom will bless the nations. Light will be diffused. 
Christianity willspread. The march of events will only serve to 
bring on the consummation of the church’s triumph upon earth. 

But, if God takes off his hand, and lets the mighty machinery 
now in operation go on without the guiding and tempering care 
of no common piety in the church, it must, we all know, work 
tremendous effects. Christians are therefore called upon to be 
eminently faithful; and to take just that attitude, which they 
would maintain under the influence of an assured confidence 
in God, a steadfast, unwavering piety. It is no hesitating, 
half way christians, that the church wants at this day. She 
needs decided men, fully equipped and unshrinking soldiers 
of the cross. And such christians the spirit of the times is in 
many respects admirably adapted to produce. ‘There is every 
advantage now for becoming intelligent, established, assured dis- 
ciples of the Redeemer. Such times as ours will make such 
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christians, if the spirit of the age is allowed to exert its appro- 
priate influence on the church of Christ. It will call into action 
just such principles as the crisis demands. And if there are any 
christians on earth, whom it especially concerns to improve the 
high privileges which the present period of the world furnishes, 
it is the friends of the Redeemer in this country. One century 
hence, or even in half that period, and what a spectacle will this 
nation present ! and what an influence may the American church 
then be exerting upon the welfare of mankind, if in the mean 
time, she is true to God and her own best interests ! 

These considerations derive an additional interest from the 
character of our political institutions. In the strict sense of the 
term, we are the only people on earth who govern themselves. 
Unless we do it in the spirit of the gospel, our privileges will be 
converted into a withering curse,—the unexampled means which 
we possess of benefiting mankind, into a portentous instrument 
of evil. How amazing then is the responsibility under which the 
christian churches of this land are now lying, to exhibit in high 
perfection, the excellence and the energy of the principles which 
they profess. How much do we in fact need just this sort of in- 
fluence, to harmonize local and jarring interests, and to obviate 
any tendencies that may arise, or that may already exist, towards 
exasperated and permanent sectional jealousies and discontents. 
Now the inquiry is,—and a momentous one certainly,—what are 
the American churches to do? What attitude are they to take? 
How are they to bring their influence to bear most effectually, 
upon the great moral crisis that is coming on? ‘The answer, we 
think, is a short one. It is—to cultivate more of that benignant 
and assured piety, which carries its own evidence along with it, 
and shines in its own pure and holy brightness. 

We would advert for a moment to another consideration,—the 
unexampled earcer of temporal prosperity which this nation is 
running. Elow much reason is there to fear, that it may engende: 
a spirit of national pride and self-confidence, which will prove ou 
ruin! Tess than half a century has elapsed, since this nation 
emerged from along and exhausting struggle for its independence, 
and took its acknowle lged rank among other independent states. 
How astonishing the change ! A population of thirteen millions, 
and doubling at very short intervals. A national domain of al- 
most unlimited extent. Vast physical resources which have, as 
yet, hardly begun to be developed. A mass of mind possessed 
of giant energies. A commerce which spreads its canvass on 
every sea. A name anda glory which are the envy of the 
age. Our national debt on the point of being extinguished, and 


a revenue far surpassing any nae peace expenditure required 
by the f a tore ICES of the rovernmentl 
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Now is there nothing to be apprehended from such a flood- 
tide of prosperity, as is rolling in upon us? Nothing from such a 
rapid growth from dependence and debility, to affluence, and 
power, and greatness > In other countries, national pride and 
self-confidence have beea the uniform result of such a state of 
things. ‘The fostering care of heaven, being unacknowledged and 
disreg arded, has been at length w ithdrawn ; ; and provocation upon 
provocation has finally called down from on high the slow, but 
sure retribution of ingratitude and _ perfidy towards the Supreme 
Ruler of nations. And where, it is pertinent to ask in season, is 
ihe remedy? Ina country like ours, is there any known cause, 
which promises to be an effectual barrier to the evils contem- 
plated, unless it is that spirit of eminent holiness among the peo- 
ple, which we have urged in these pages. ‘The ordinary standard 
of piety, will not suffice. What might suffice in other lands, will 
not suffice here. Other lands may be more exposed to other 
evils ; but there is no country on earth, which has the half to 
fear that we have, from the rapid augmentation of wealth and 
power and their various temptations. 

We need not dwell on those corru;t religious principles which 
are already so prevalent among us, as the natural consequence of 
this prosperity. Infidelity, universalism, and the various forms of 
a spurious christianity , are becoming more bold, active, and unwea- 
ried in their exertions. They are rapidly obtaining those means of 
influence over the public mind, which property, and talents, and 
station always confer. The attitude i in which religion is present- 
ed in this country, as associated with revivals, missionary exer- 
tions, and the temperance reformation, is peculiarly calculated to 

call into open and organized opposition, all the latent bitterness 
and infidelity of the human heart. We must, therefore, expect 
to see the line more definitely _— n, which separates the friends 
(rom the enemies of Christ. ue christianity will never become 
the religion of this land, oe a severe and protracted conflict. 

Real christians must prepare themselves to stand forth without re- 
proach, in the presence of criticising, scoffing, exasperated oppo- 
nents. 'The people of God can never keep their hold on the un- 
derstandings and hearts of this community, without a purity of 
life, an elevation above the power of worldly principles, a meek- 
ness under injury and reproach, a spirit of self-denial for the good 
of others, and an absorbing anxiety for the salvation of souls, which 
shall carry them very far back i in character, towards the times of 
the apostles, It was thus that primitive christianity fought its way 
into confidence and favor, by securing to itself a testimony in 
the hearts and consciences of i its bitterest opposers. 
But, do the circumstances of the times give occasion for de- 
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spondency ? No: By no means. The prospects of the church 
were never brighter ; were never so bright, so full of promise, as 
they now are. Behold, over the length and breadth of this land, 
what has God wrought for us. No, we need not despond. Upon 
us, as upon no age that has preceded us, the heavens are dropping 
fatness ; God is shedding the most select and precious of his mer- 
cies. What if the sabbath is gone, as to any protection of it by 
Jaw; and atheism and popery are plying their respective devices 
to arrest the progress of truth and salvation ;—and the enemy has, 
in many respects, come in like a flood? It is written, that the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him ; and most 
cheeriug is the present fulfilment of that assurance. Leet but chris- 
tians do their part, and their salvation is nearer than they had be- 
lieved. Let them cultivate a decided, stedfast, uncompromising 
piety, which shall justify them to each other and to the world, in 
laying claim to the full assurance of hope, and all is safe. 

Ministers at the altar, we call upon you to set an example to your 
people, and hold out before the public the real character and claims 
of that religion, which it is your exalted privilege to teach. ‘The stake 
depending on your fidelity to your trust, is inconceivably great. 
On the standard of piety among christians of this generation in our 
country, momentous consequences are suspended. You are form- 
ing the characters of those who are called upon to decide under 
God, what shall be the character and condition of our country for 
ages to come. It is with you, in the discharge of your proper du- 
ties, to set in operation an influence on the intellectual and moral 
habits of the people, which in after times, no christian and no pa- 
triot will be able to contemplate without emotions of sublime pleas- 
ure. 

We call apon the churches throughout the land, wherever we 
can make our voice heard, to prepare themse Ives by aiming at a 
full assurance of hope, for a more determined resistance against 
the many adverse influences with which they have to contend. 
Be more decided christians, brethren. ‘Think of what you can 
do; and let that be the measure of what you resolve you will do, 
in the cause of Jesus Christ. Pray more. Watch more. Give 
more. Labor more. And never grow weary of so blessed a work 
as yours. 

We call upon men of influence and standing in the community, 
to ‘lift their views to a level with their station, ” and contribute 
their influence to form public opinion aright. ‘Their voice, tem- 
perately but wisely uttered, will be heard and respected. In all 
our numerous popular pal he throughout the land, continually 
receiving, and continually affecting in various ways the public sen- 
liment, they hold a high and a responsible station. ‘They are the 
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organs through whom the people speak and act, and issues of the 
most solemn import are depending on their decisions. Guardians 
of the public weal, may we not then, in our humble character as 
christian spectators, appeal to you with confidence, in behalf of 
what we conceive to be the vital interests of our common country. 
Her prosperity we know you cherish with all the pride and ardor 
of patriotic feeling. But let it never be forgotten, no, not in 
moments of the greatest political excitement, that all her prosperity 
is suspended on the virtue and intelligence of her children—that 
the God of holiness is her protector ; and consequently, that her 
strongest bulwark is the pure and stedfast piety of her churches, 
compared with which, her ocean ramparts, and the thunders of 
her navy, and the chivalrous devotion of her armies to the cause 
of liberty, are nothing. 


Arr. Vil.—Tue Lire or Sir Isaac Newron. 


The life of Sir Isaac Newton, By David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. New-York: J 
§ J. Harper, 1=31 


A Few years since, when the ‘author of Waverley” was in his 
prime, and was pouring forth his stream of fiction with a redun- 
dancy which seemed to say, 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 


the reading community appeared almost to have come to the con- 
clusion, that sound knowledge was an intruder in good society, 
and should be condemned to close confinement in the study of 
the inveterate plodder, or the laboratory of the half-insane philo- 
sopher. At the present moment, however, it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that a powerful reaction is taking place ; that an appetite for 
substantial intellectual food is beginning to prevail ; and that learning 
and genius are combining their efforts to supply it with wholesome 
nutriment. Instead of wearing any longer the scholastic garb, and 
confining her instructions to the retirements of the closet, science 
is putting on a popular attire, and introducing herself into the 
various circles of society, under the full conviction that her no- 
blest end is to enlighten and improve the great body of man- 
kind. 

The work before us we regard, as one of the most interesting 
and successful attempts which have ever been made, to adapt sci- 
entific knowledge to the taste and capacity of general readers. 
lt is not a little surprising however, that the man who seems by 
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common consent, to bear the palm of intellectual greatness ; 
whose name is associated in every enlightened nation, with the 
idea of all that is comprehensive in genius, and penetrating in 
research, should have been left so long without an extended aud 
complete biography in his native language. The public may con- 
rratulate themselves, however, that the task has at le ngth fallen into 
such able hands. Himself one of the first philosophers of the age, 
and acquainted experimentally with the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments to be encountered in the prosecution of original scientific 
researches, Dr. Brewster is eminently qualified to appreciate and 
portray the labors and character of Sir Isaac Newton. Connect- 
ed as that great name is with the noblest achievments of philoso- 
phy, the work before us is very properly made to exhibit a gene- 

ral view of the progress of the human mind in threading the lab- 
yrinth of physical science, and of the present state of knowledge 
in relation to those subjects upon which such a flood of light was 
poured by him, who modestly contented himself with the title of 
‘the interpreter of nature.” 

In tracing the progress of those inquiries which resulted in 
the discoveries of Newton, we need hardly say, that they had 
their origin, as far as astronomy is concerned, with C opernicus. Oth- 
ers had felt the utter absurdity of the received opinions, and had 
been groping after more consistent views ; but it was reserved for him 
to rise a morning star upon the darkness, and to gild a dawn which 
was to brighten into perfect day. Copernicus was born at Thorn, in 
Prussia, in 1473, He first entered on the medical profession, but 
becoming dissatisfied with this pursuit, he devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy at Bologna, and subsequently became a teacher 
of mathematics at Rome. By the influence of a relative he was at 
length appointed to a canonry in the chapter of Frauenburg, and it 
was in the retirement which this situation afforded him, that he pur- 
sued his most important astronomical researches. After an atten- 
tive examination of existing theories, a diligent study of the 
heavens, and the most patient reflection upon the result of his 
inquiries—labors which engaged his attention for more than thir- 
ty ye 2 at length completed his system of the universe. 
He did not however, awaken the prejudices of a narrow-minded 
and superstitious age, by throwing it at once before the world. 
He chose rather to permit his doctrines silently to work their way 
to notoriety ; and it was not until 1543, thirteen years from its 
completion, that the whole work on the Revolutions of the Heav- 
enly Bodies, was published at.Nuremberg, at the expense of Car- 
dinal Schonberg, and with a dedication to the Pope. Copernicus 
lived only to see a complete copy a few hours before his death. 

In 1546, three years after the death of Copernicus, was born 
Tycho Brahe, at ‘Kundstorp, in Norway. From observing an 
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eclipse of the sun, while a student at the university of Copenha- 
gen, he conceived a passionate fondness for the study of astrono- 
my ; and gradually rose, first under the patronage of Peter Hain- 
zell, burgomaster of the city of Augsburg, and afterwards under 

that of Frederick, king of Denmark, to the rank of the greatest 
astronomer of the age. Frederick conferred on him a canonry 
and a pension, which together afforded an income of three thou- 
sand crowns, and established for him the famous observatory of 
Uraniburg at the expense of 20,000/. Here for twenty one 
years he carried on his observations ; but in the succeeding reign, 
that of Christian IV., the royal patronage was withdrawn from the 
observatory, and ‘Tycho was reduced to the necessity of becoming 
an exile from his country. Under these circumstances, at the 
invitation of the emperor, Rodolph I1., he repaired to P rague, whe re 
a pension was settled upon him, and an observatory erected for 
his use. He did not however long survive these changes of 
fortune, but died at the age of fifty-five, leaving the valua- 
ble results of his observations to those who should come after 
him. He had discovered the variation of the moon’s motion, the 
equation for the place of her apogee and nodes, and had dete = 
mined the greatest and least elongation of her orbit ; and though 
he rejected the system of Copernicus, he had carefully studied 
and recorded the phenomena of the heavens. 

Tycho was succeeded in the field of discovery by John Kepler. 
This zealous laborer in the cause of science, was born at Wiel in 
Wirtemberg, in 1571. He was for several years professor of 
mathematics at Gratz, in Styria ; but having been compelled, on ac- 
count of his religious opinions, to quit that situation, he had 
been prevailed upon by Tycho to settle at Prague, and aid him in 
making his calculations. ‘With all the observations of his prede- 
cessor before him, and with greatly superior powers of general 
reasoning, he applied himself patie tly to the examination of estab: 
lished facts; and after many years of the severest study, he de- 
monstrated successively the three great fundamental truths, usu: lly 
denominated the laws of Kepler, viz: that the planets move in 
elliptical orbits ; that equal areas ave described in equal times ; and 
that the squares of the periodic times, are as the cubes of thei 
distances. 

At the same time that Kepler was thus laying the foundation of 
physical astronomy, a distinguished contemporary was throwing 
open to the world a field of observation vastly more extensive, than 
had hitherto been conceived of by the human mind. ‘This was 
Galileo, the son of a Florentine nobleman, and born at Pisa, in 
1961. So early had he distinguished himself by his se ientific at- 
tainments, that at the age of twenty-five, he was appointed by the 
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Grand Duke of Tuscany to the mathematical chair of his native 
city. At the age of forty five, while on a visit at Venice, he ac- 
cidentally heard it reported, that a Dutchman of the name of 
Jansens had constructed an instrument by which objects at a dis- 
tance were made to appear larger and more distinct. The sub- 
ject immediately engaged his fixed attention : and being well ac- 
quainted with the properties of lenses, he soon constr ucted an instru- 
ment of such perfection, as “ to show things almost a thousand 
times larger, and about thirty times nearer to the naked eye.” 
Such was the origin of the telescope ; and no sooner had its illus- 
trious inventor brought it to a tolerable state of perfection, than he 
tried its wonderful powers upon the heavenly bodies; and on the 
first day of its use, he discovered three of the satellites of Jupiter, 
and shortly afterwardsthe fourth. In prosecuting his observations, 
he noticed the various appearances of the planet Venus, and 
thence inferred its revolution round the sun; detected the solar 
spots, and deduced from them the rotatory motion of that great 
central luminary ; observed the peculiar appearances of Saturn, 
though without ascertaining the form of its ring, and discovered the 
moon’s libration and inequalities of surface, with many other in- 
teresting and important facts. All his dise overies conspired to 
shake to its foundations the Ptolemaic system, and to establish that 
of Copernicus; and Galileo was ardently anticipating the day, 
when the world would hail with joy the rising light of truth. But 
in this he was mistaken. Prejudices which ‘had lain undisturbed 
by the quiet labors of Copernicus, were now roused into active 
and bitter opposition; and to the deep dishonor of the age, the 
philosopher whose genius had laid open the secrets of distant 
worlds, yyas condemned, on a charge of heresy, to the dungeon of 
the Inquisition, where, shoush with some remission of the rigors of 
confinement, he finally closed his life, on the Sth of January “1642. 

To these predecessors of Newton, may be added the names of 
Bouillaud, a native of Laon in France, Borelli, a Neapolitan, and 
Dr. Robert Hooke; each of whom made some advances upon 
those who had gone before him, and threw out important hints 
which were afterwards resolved into established facts. In astrono- 
my, therefore, the path of discovery was fairly opened when New- 
ton entered the field. 

In optics, comparatively little progress had been made. Roger 
Bacon, in the thirteenth century, had bestowed some attention upon 
the subject. Of those who followed him, down to the time of 
Newton, some of the most conspicuous were the Diggeses, Kepler, 
Snell, Descartes, Boyle, Grimaldi, Hooke, Dr. Barrow, and Grego- 
ry, the inventor of the reflecting telescope. but their discoveries 
extended only to the reflexibility and refrangibility of light, and to 
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the igniting power of the solar focus. Respecting the nature of 
light, scarcely a plausible conjecture had been started. Enough 
however had been done to awaken curiosity, and to lead the way 
to more successful investigation. 

But it was not merely by the discovery of so many physical facts, 
that the way had been prepared for the introduction of the New- 
tonian philosophy. ‘The human mind had been gradually waking 
up its palsied energies, throwing off the shackles of authority and 
prejudice, and acquiring an appetite for truth. It had ceased to 
be regarded as an undoubted evidence of presumption or insanity, 
to call in question the doctrines of Aristotle. In effecting this 
mental disenthralment, Descartes had been eminently active. 
His fertile genius set the example of daring speculation ; and, al- 
though many of his views were altogether visionary, yet as exam- 
ples “of independent thought, they were far from being useless. 
The new philosophy of Lord Bacon, at the same time, was pow- 
erfully bearing forward the general movement, by sweeping away 
scholastic mists and fancies, definitely marking out the province of 
philosophy, and thus giving a right direction to scientific effort. 
Both by actual discoveries, therefore, and by the general progress 
of the mind for more than a hundred years before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the morning twilight had been advancing. 

At length the sun arose. Sir Isaac Newton was born at Wools- 
thorpe in Lincolnshire, on the 25th of December, (O. 8.) 1642; a 
year after the death of Galileo. His father, Mr. Isaac Newton, 
died a few months after his marriage, and before the birth of this 
his only son. At an early age, young Newton was sent to the 
school of his native village, and at twelve he was transferred to the 
public school at Grantham, that he might be instructed in the class- 
ics. Here he appears for'some time to have bestowed little atten- 
tion upon his studies; but having one day been insulted by a boy 
of higher standing, he resolved by way of revenge to rise above 
him in the school, and by his efforts to attain this object, he soon 
found himself at the head of all his companions. Such was the 
commencement of his studious habits. He now began also to ex- 
hibit a remarkable tact at mechanical contrivances. Of a wind- 
mill which was erecting near Grantham, after an attentive study of 
machinery, he constructed a perfect, working model; and wishing 
afterward to improve it by the application of animal power, he 
contrived to shut up in ita mouse, which propelled it by acting up- 
on atreadwheel. Other products of his ingenuity were a clock, 
the index of which was turned by the dropping of water, and a 
four wheeled carriage, which was put in motion by means of a han- 
dle turned by the person who sat within it. 


At the age of fifteen, young Newton was recalled from Grant- 
Vou. IV. 15 
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ham, that he might become acquainted with the business of the 
farm, and qui alified to superintend the concerns of the family at 
Woolsthorpe. But he had become too much attached to books 
to exchange them for the drudgeries of common life. His passion 
for study was equaled only by his neglect of every other object ; 
and his mother soon saw the propriety of yielding to his inclina- 
tions, and accordingly sent him back to Grantham. Here he re- 
mained until he had made the requisite preparation for his admis- 
sion into the university ; when by the advice of his uncle he pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, and on the 5th of June, 1660, in the 18th 
year of his age, was admitted to Trinity College. 

No particular account has been preserved of Newton’s pro- 
gress, during his first three years at Cambridge. His attention 
is said to have been first turned to the study of mathematics, for 
the purpose of testing the conclusions of astrology. However this 
may be, passing over the elements of Euclid, which to his compre- 
hensive mind appeared self-evident, he had soon studied with 
care the Geometry of Descartes, Dr. Wallis’s Arithmetic of Infi- 
nites, Saunderson’s Logic, the Optics of Kepler, etc. ; and under 
the instruction of Dr. Barrow, who was first his tutor, and afier- 
ward Lucasian professor of mathematics, had acquired a high 
reputation in this branch of science ; so that in 1669, on the resig- 
nation of Dr. Barrow, he himself was chosen, at twenty-seven 
years of age, to fill the mathematical chair as his successor. 

Of the three great achievements of Newton, viz. the invention 

fluxions, the discovery of the composition of light, and of the 
principle of universal gravitation, the first two were partially, if not 
entirely completed before he attained the station of Lucasian pro- 
fessor. ‘They were not however immediately given to the world ; 
a most unfortunate circumstance in respect to the method of flux- 
ions, since the question of priority of invention afterward called 
forth a controversy between himself and the distinguished German 
philosopher Leibnitz, which was the occasion of great unhappiness 
to both. It has been stated that the mathematical works of Wal- 
lis were among the first to which Newton directed his attention. 
The following extract will show what that geometer had accom- 
plished, and by what steps Sir Isaac arrived at his conclusions. 


When the works of Dr. Wallis fell into his hands, he was led to consider how he 
could interpolate the general values of the areas in the second series of that 
mathematician. With this view he investigated the arithmetical law of the co- 
efficients of the series, and obtained a gener: al method of inte rpolating, not only 
the series above referred to, but also other series. ‘These were the first ste ps taken 
by Newton, and as he himself informs us, they would have entirely escaped from 
his memory,if he had not, a few weeks before, found the notes which he made upon 
the subject. When he had obtained this me ‘thod, it occurred to him that the very 
same process was applicable to the ordinates, and by following out this idea, he 
discovered the general method of reducing radical quantities composed of se ver- 
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al terms into infinite series, and was thus led to the discovery of the celebrated 
Binomial Theorem. He now neglected entirely his methods of interpolation, 
and employed that theorem alone as the easiest and most direct method for the 
quadratures of curves, and in the solution of many questions which had not even 
been attempted by the most skilful mathematicians. 

After having applie 2d the binomial theorem to the rectification of curves, and 
to the determination of the surfaces and contents of solids, and the position of 
their centres of gravity, he discovered the general principle of deducing the areas 
of curves from the ordin: ite, by considering the area as a nascent quantity, increas- 
ing by continual fluxion in the proportion ‘of the le ngth of the ordinate, and sup- 
posing the abscissa to increase uniformly in proportion to the time. In imitation 
of Cavalerius, he called the momentary increment of a line a point, though it is 
not a geometrical point, but an infinitely short line; and the momentary incre- 
ment ofan area or surface he called aline, though it is not a geometrical line, but 
an infinitely narrow surface. By thus regarding lines as generated by the motion 
of points, surfaces by the motions of lines, and solids by the motion of surfaces, 
and by considering that the ordinates, abscisse, &c. of curves thus formed, vary 

secording to a re ula r law deper ding on the equation of the curve, he deduces 
from this equation the velocities with which these quantitics are generated ; and 
by the rules of infinite series he obtains the ultimate value of the quantity requi- 
red. ‘To the velocities with which every line or quantity is generated, Newton 
gave the name of £/uxions, and to the lines or quantities themselves that ct Flu- 
ents. "This method constitutes the doctrine of fluxions which Newton had in- 
vented previous to 1666, when the breaking out of the plague et Cambridge 
drove him from that city, and turned his attention to other subjects. —pp iV 3—4 


in the mean time, without communicating his invention even to 
his friends, Newton had composed a treatise entitled, Analysts per 
equationes numero terminorum infinitas, ia which the principle of 
fluxions was illustrated and applied. This was shown to Dr. Bar- 
row in 1669, but was not published until 1711. The discoveries 
which it contained were however soon made known to the most emin- 
ent mathematicians by the correspondence of Collins, who had ob- 
tained a copy. The first account of the infinitesimal analysis which 
was given to the public, was that of Leibnitz, contained in the first 
volume of the Acta Eruditorum for 1684. On the publication 
of this article, the friends of Leibnitz claimed for him the honor 
of the invention, a claim which those who were acquainied with 
what Newton had done long before, of course, would not allow; and 
in the dispute which thus commenced, great bitterness of feeling, 
with retorted charges of plagiarism, was called forth on both sides. 
_— details of this unhappy controversy, are given somewhat at 

length by Dr. Brewster in the work before us, and are also sum- 
med up, in a fair and candid manner, by Professor Playfair, in his 
Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Sci- 
ence. There appears on the whole to be but little doubt, that to 
both these illustrious men belonged the originality, but to Newton 
the priority of the invention. 

The optical researches of Newton seem to have commenced in 
(666, and to this year must be referred the beautiful discovery of 
the different refrangibility of the rays of light. ‘To improve the 
vefracting telescope was his immediate aim. Having attempted in 
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vain to attain his object by grinding hyperbolical lenses, he deter- 
mined to examine more minutely the nature of the subtle agent, 
which it was his wish to manage. He accordingly procured a 
prism and commenced a series of experiments. A beam of light 
was made to pass, by a hole in the shutter, through the prism, into a 
darkened room. The image was thrown upon the opposite wall, 
but to his great surprise, not in a circular form as he had expected, 
but in an oblong figure, with a regular arrangement of the seven 
colors, the red upon one extreme, and the violet upon the other. 
After a great variety of experiments to prevent the possibility 
of mistake, he was finally conducted to the conclusion, that the 
rays were differently refracted, or bent from a straight line, in pass- 
ing through the prism ; and hence he drew the inference, that the 
different rays of which light is composed, correspond in number to 
the distinct colors presented in the image on the wall. Recent 
experiments, however, seem to have shown this inference to be 
incorrect, and to have reduced the primary colors to three, viz: 
red, yellow, and blue. Such at least is the opinion of Dr. Brew- 
ster and other high authorities. 

Newton now perceived the grand difficulty in the way of im- 
proving the common telescope, so as to produce a colorless image. 
He determined therefore, to avail himself of the fact, that the 
rays of light when reflected from a surface, pass off at the same 
angle, and of course produce no color in the image. He there- 
fore constructed with his own hands, two reflecting telescopes of 
considerable perfection, one of which was presented to the Royal 
Society, and is still in their possession. He also applied his new 
theory of light to the explanation of the various phenomena of 
colors, especially that of the solar bow; and in a great variety of 
ways he made apparent the extent and importance of his discov- 
eries, illustrating and confirming them at every step as he pro- 
ceeded. 

On the 11th of January, 1672, Newton was chosen a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and soon after his election, communicated to 
that body, by particular request, the results of his optical experi- 
ments. A request was next made, that this communication might 
be immediately printed ; and its author having at length consented, 
it was published in the Philosophical Transactions. ‘Through envy 
or ignorance, or both united, however, the new doctrines were as- 
sailed on every band, so that Newton almost regretted that he had 
not left the world in ignorance, rather than to have poured light 
upon eyes that would not see, and that too at the expense of his 
peace of mind; and he absolutely refused to permit his optical 
lectures, which had been delivered at the university, to be pub- 
lished at thet time, though entirely ready for the press. He nev- 
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ertheless triumphantly defended the truths he had advanced, and 
soon saw his discoveries established on an unassailable foundation. 

It has been stated that in 1666, Newton was driven from Cam- 

bridge by the plague, and that he then spent two years in retire- 
ment at Woolsthorpe. During this period, it has been generally 
understood, his attention was first directed to the subject of gravi- 
tation, by the falling of an apple.* Others before him, had in- 
deed entertained some vague conception of the power in ques- 
tion; and Dr. Hooke had even formed some plausible conjectures 
respecting it. But this was all, and the veil which rested on the 
angers was yet unlifted. The familiar phenomenon of a falling 
hody, suggested to Newton the inquiry, ‘if the attracting power of 
the earth extends to bodies at a small distance from its surface, why 
not also to those which are remote—why not even to the moon, 
and that with sufficient force to retain her in her orbit?’ He there- 
fore immediately set himself to compare the space through which 
a body at a distance from the earth equal to that of the moon, 
would fall in a second of time, with that through which the moon is 
deflected from a strait line towards the earth in the same period, 
while moving in her orbit. In making the necessary calculations, 
he adopted the common estimate of the earth’s semi- -diameter, and 
reckoned each degree of latitude at sixty English miles. His data 
being thus erroneous, the result was not as he anticipated, and his 
investigations were, for a time, suspended. 

In 1678, his attention was recalled to the subject by some in- 
quiries proposed to him in a letter by Dr. Hooke, who had now 
become the secretary of the Royal Society. The measurement 
of a degree of the meridian, about this time, by M. Picard, enabled 
him to correct his data in repeating his calculations; when he 
found to his delight, that if we suppose the foree of gravity to di- 
minish by the square of the distance, as we rise from the surface 
of the earth to the moon, we shall find the gravitation of that body 
towards the earth, an almost exact balance against her centrifugal 
force, as deduced from her distance and velocity. ‘Thus he es- 
tablished the long sought principle, that the moon is kept in her 
orbit by her gravitation towards the earth. Extending this princi- 
ple to the primary planets in their motion round the sun, he soon, 
as by a magic power, swept away the shadows which had covered 
the machinery of the universe, and laid open to the view of man, 
the order and beauty of its harmonious action. Upon the law of 
eravitation thus established, as a corner stone, he erected a new, 








Dr. Brewster doubts this fact, but it was stated by Pemberton, who wrote in 
sewton’s life time, and with his approbation 
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and it may almost be said, complete system of physical astronomy. 
All the important phenomena of the heavens, he solved, with the 
simplicity and certainty of rigid demonstration. How far he was 
indebted to Lord Bacon for the principles which guided him in 
his reasonings, has been a matter of some debate. On this subject, 
Dr. Brewster makes the following ingenious remarks. 


When we are told, that Newton owed all his discoveries to the method of Ba- 
con, nothing more ean be meant than that he proceeded in that path of observa- 
tion and experime nt which had been so warmly recommended in the Novum 
Organon; but it ought to have been added, thai the same method was practised 
hy his ore dece ssors,—that Ne »~wton possesse d no secret that was not used by Gal- 
ico and Copernicus,—and that he would have enriched science with the same 
splendid discoveries, if the name and the writings of Bacon had 
he:ud of. 

Nothing, even in mathematical science, can be more certain than that a collee- 
tion of scientific facts are of themselves inc apable of leading to discovery, or to 
the determination of geueral laws, unless they contain the predominating fact or 
relation in which the disc overy mainly re sides. But, in the inductive me ‘thod, 
if is imp ossible to ascertain the relative importance of any facts, or even to de- 
termine if the faets hiave any value at all, till the master-faet which constitutes 
the discevery, has crown d_the zealous efforts of the aspiring philosopher. "The 
mind then returns to the dark and barren waste over which it has been hovering ; 
and by the guidance of this single torch it embraces, under the 


never been 


comprehensive 
grasp of general principles, the multifarious and insulated phenomena which had 
forme rly neither value nor connection. Hence it must be obvious to the most 
superficial thinks 4, that discovery consists either in the detection cf some con- 
cealed relation—some dee p-seate ll affinity which bafiles ordinary research, or in 
the discovery of some simple fact which is connected by sle nder ramifications 
with the subject to be investigated ; but which, when once detected, carzies us 


back by its divergence to ali the phenomena which it embraces and explains.— 
S, 89% ‘ 
pp. 207—. 


Soon after having brought his calculations to perfection, New- 
ton drew up a few propositions upon the planetary motions, which 
were communicated to the Royal Society about the end of the year 
1683. The next year he was visited at Cambridge by Dr. Hal- 
tey, who obtained from him a promise that he would arrange his 
discoveries and prepare them for the press; and on the 28th of F April 
1686, the manuscript of the Philosophiae Naturalis Prineyra 
Ma ithematiéa, was laid before the society by Dr. Vincent, and 1m- 
mediately put to press under the i inspection ‘of Dr. Halley, and thus 
the Newtonian philosophy in all its vast extent, was soon fully be- 
fore the world. Opposed, however, by prejudice and pride, it made 
but a tardy progress for many years. But though it did not even 
at the time of Newton’s death, prevail extensively abroad, yet it wz 
soon after universally received. By the labors of Euler, D’Alem- 
bert, La Place, and ‘others, its grand results have been more per- 
fe setly developed, and its doctrines established on a firmer basis. 

From the year 1669 to 1695, Newton had lived quietly at Cam- 
bridge ; except that in 1688 he was elected a member of the 
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Convention Parliament, in which he sat till its dissolution. During 
the year 1693, he suffered severely from an indisposition, which 
has been variously represented. It would appear from some ac- 
counts, that in consequence of too intense application, or as some 
assert, from the accidental burning of his manuscripts, he labored 
for a short time under mental aberration. Dr. Brewster has made 
an effort to disprove the fact of his insanity ; but his reasoning, as 
it appears to us, savors too much of special pleading. ‘That he 
did not afterwards, however, fully recover his intellectual vigor, 
there is not the slightest reason to believe ; on the contrary, many 
of his subsequent labors afford the most convincing proof that he 
possessed unimpaired his extraordinary powers. 

A friendship had long subsisted between Newton and Charles 
Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax ; and that gentleman having 
been made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and wishing to effect a 
recoinage of the English money, caused his friend to be appointed 
Warden of the Mint in 1695. In 1699 he was nominated Master 
of the same establishment, an office which afforded him an income 
of twelve or fifteen hundred poundsa year, and which he held du- 
ring the remainder of his life. He resigned his professorship at 
C ambridge i in 1703; and in the same year was chosen President 
of the Royal Society of London, an office which he held for twen- 
ty five years, until the time of his death. In 1705 he received 
from Queen Anne the order of knighthood. 

After entering on the duties of his office at the mint, Newton 
gradually withdrew his attention from philosophical pursuits. The 
preparation for the press, of his Optics, and his Method of Flux- 
tons, which had Jain by him for many years,—the solution of two 
or three mathematical problems, together with a few minor experi- 
ments and observations, comprise his mababqoont scientific efforts. 
His mind, however, was uot inactive, but his labors were turned 
into a different channel. During his residence at Cambridge, he 
had done something towards forming a new system of chronology : 
founded on astronomical data. At the request of the Princess of 
Wales, to whom he happened to mention what he had done, he 
completed the work, and furnished her royal highness with a copy 
for her own private use. A duplicate of this was obtained by the 
Abbé Conti on condition of secrecy, which he violated on his re- 
turn to Paris, by allowing it to be published, accompanied with an 
attempt to overthrow it, by M. Freret. Thus Newton was again 
oun into the field of controversy ; and in a paper published in 

the Philosophical Transactions, he defended his system with great 
ability. He also undertook to enlarge and perfect the work, and 
prepare it for the press; and the copy thus re vised was nearly 
finished at the time of his death, and was published afterwards 
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‘The chronology of Newton differs generally by about three hun- 
dred years from the received chronology ; and whatever may be 
thought of its accuracy, must be allowed to exhibit great ingenuity 
combined with profound research. 

Other important works composed by Newton, (some at an early 
period of his life,) were his Observations on Prophecy, an Histori- 
cal Account of two notable Corruptions of Scriptnre, a Lexicon 
Prophcticum, and Four Letters to Dr. Bentley, in proof of a Deity. 
We have not room to remark particularly upon these several works. 
The two supposed corruptions of scripture were in 1 John v. 7. 
1 ‘Timothy 1. 16. The former text has been generally regarded 
as an interpolation by the best trinitarian critics. The latter has, 
in our opinion, been unanswerably vindicated in a recent work of 
Dr. Henderson, republished in this country in a late number of the 
Biblical Repository, to which we would refer our readers. Dr. 
H. has shown that, in point of manuscript authority, ¢, which New- 
ton maintained to be the genuine reading, instead of cvs, ‘is abso- 
lutely without one positive and indisputable testimony ; that és, 
adopted by Griesbach, is clearly supported by the suffrage of only 
three manuscripts ; whereas ©¢s, the reading of the received text, 
has been found in upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY, which 
are all the other manuscripts of the Pauline Epistles, the collation 
of which has yet been published.”* The truth is, the habits of 
reasoning acquired by one who has been trained to mathematical 
reasoning, are not such as qualify the mind to weigh historical evi- 
dence ; arising as it does, in a greater or less degree, from a com- 
parison of probabilitie s. And it is no disparagement to Newton’s 
genius, to assert, that his critical labors furnish a verification of 
this remark. 

In connection with these criticisms, Dr. Brewster is naturally 
led to speak of Newton’s opinions on the doctrine of the Trinity. 












































’ As this learned dissertation had the effect of de spriving the defenders of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, of the aid of two leading texts, Sir Isaac Newton has been 
regarded as an Antitrinitarian; but such a conclusion is not warranted by any 
thing which he has published ; and he distinctly warns us, that his object was 
solely to ** purge the truth of things spurious. We are disposed, on the coutra- 
ry, to think that he declares his belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, when he 
says, ‘In the eastern nations, and for a long time in the western, the faith sub- 
sisted without this text; and it is rather a da unger to religion then an advantage , 
to make it now lean upon a bruised reed. There cannot be better service done 
to the truth than to purge it of things spurious ; and therefore, knowing your pru- 
dence and calmness of temper, I am confident 1 shall not offend you “by telling 
you my mind plainly ; especially since it is no article of faith, no point of disci- 
pline, nothing but a criticism concerning a text of Scripture which I am going to 
write about.”” The word faith in the preceding passage, cannot mean faith in the 
Scriptures in general, but faith in the partic ular doctrine of the Trinity ; for it is 
this article of faith only to which the author refers, when he deprecates its lean- 
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ing on a bruised reed. But, whatever be the meaning of this passage, we know 
that Sir Isaac was greatly offended at Mr. Whiston for having represented him as 
an Arian; and so much did he resent the conduct of his friend in ascribing to him 
heretical opinions, that he would not permit him to be elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society while he was President. pp. 254—®. 


We may add, that Newton (on Rev. p. 2 c. 2,) says, “ the wor- 
ship of true christians in their churches, is here represented under 
the form of worshiping God and the Lamb in the temple.” Would 
a Socinian thus make Christ an object of worship in common with 
the Father? But Dr. B. clearly was not acquainted with all the evi- 
dence on which Unitarians have laid claim to Newton, as one of their 
number. We have no intention to enter at large into that question ; 
but it may be proper to touch for a moment in passing, on the argu- 
ments relied upon to show, that Newton rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity. They are given by Mr. Sparks in his ‘Tracts, vol. I. 231 ; 
and by Mr. Mardon in his Letter to Dr. Chalmers, an abstract of 
which may be found in the Christian Disciple for the year 1821. 

Some reliance has been placed on five passages, which are quoted 
by Mr. Mardon from Newton’s remarks on prophecy, and on the 
disputed texts mentioned above. None of them, however, are as 
strong as the one adduced by Dr. Brewster on the other side. 
Newton speaks, indeed, of the christian religion, as a system 
“which all nations have corrupted,” but there is no intimation in 
the context that he alluded to the doctrine of the Trinity ; and we 
shall see ina moment, that he regarded other doctrines, which have 
very generally prevailed, as corruptions of christianity. He speaks 
likewise of the form of baptism, Matt. xxvii. 19, as ‘ the place 
from which they (the Fathers) tried to derive the Trinity.” But 
this, at the utmost, only proves, that he did not consider the doc- 
trine as taught in that passage, without deciding any thing as to his 
general belief on the subject. ‘These two are much the strongest 
of the passages cited by Mr. Mardon ; the remaining three are so 
little to the purpose, that they need nocomment. So weak indeed 
is the evidence to be derived from this quarter, that Mr. Sparks 
has not even alluded to its existence. 

More reliance has been placed on the fact, that a number of 
theological treatises left by Newton, have been suppressed; and 
that Horsley, who was permitted to examine these papers, pronoun- 
ced them unworthy of publication. But this plainly may have been 
done on other grounds, than their containing any thing adverse to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Newton, Mr. Sparks tells us, denied 
the necessity of episcopal ordination, and the propriety of infant 
baptism ; and if the treatises in question had any relation to these 
subjects, it would not be very surprising that a bishop and a paedo- 
baptist should decide in favor of their being suppressed. 

Vou. IV. 16 
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The only remaining argument adduced by Mr. Mardon, is con- 
tained in the following extract. ‘The Rev. Richard Baron, a 
person of great probity and public spirit, known by many valuable 
publications, observes, ‘‘ Mr. Haynes* was the most zealous Uni- 
tarian I ever knew ; and in a conversation with me on that subject, 
he told me, that Sir Isaac Newton did not believe in our Lord’s 
pre-existence, being a Socinian, as we call it, in that article.” This 
evidence, Mr. Mardon insists, is “ similar in kind to that, which is 
urged by Dr. Paley, and Dr. Chalmers himself, for the credibility 
of the facts and discourses of the gospel history.” A moment’s 
reflection might have shown him, however, that this evidence is 
very different in kind. ‘The Evangelists give us our Savior’s 
‘‘ discourses’”” themselves, at least in substance. Had Mr. 
Haynes done the same on the subject before us, the cases would 
indeed be similar; but he gives us his own inference merely, and 
not Newton’s language, a course which the Evangelists have pur- 
sued in scarcely a single instance. Now Mr. Haynes may very 
honestly have inferred from something dropped by Newton, that 
he was a Socinian, just as Mr. Mardon has himself inferred the 
same fact from the passages examined above, and yet the inference 
in both cases, may have been equally unfounded. A ‘‘ most zeal- 
ous”’ partisan is extremely apt to make inferences in favor'of his 
own opinions. If every man in this country, who has been pro- 
nounced a Unitarian by way of inference, should be set down 
as really such, Unitarianism would be still more than it is at 
present, “a house dividedagainst itself.” In these remarks, we do 
not call in question the integrity of Mr. Haynes, but we wish simply 
to show, that evidence of this kind, which would be rejected at 
once in a court of justice, ought to have very little weight in de- 
ciding an historical fact. It isa striking confirmation of this remark, 
that Mr. Sparks, who would naturally wish to present the argu- 
ment in all its strength, has not even mentioned the name of Hop- 
ton Haynes. Whiston, however, is appealed to by Mr. Sparks, 
as saying, that in Newton’s view, “ the doctrine of the Trinity was 
introduced into the christian scheme after the times of the apostles.” 
But Dr. Brewster has already told us of the resentment which 
Newton felt against Whiston, for his statements on this sub- 
ject. We are rather surprised, indeed, that Mr. Sparks should 
attach any importance to a general statement of this kind, on the 
part of Whiston, unsupported by any specific evidence, when we 

consider his severe censures on Whiston’s habitual looseness of 
statement respecting the opinions of others, as manifested in his 
declaration, that Bishop Hare was a skeptic. ‘* Whiston,” says 
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* Hopton Haynes, Assay Master of the mint. 
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he, ‘‘ was the last man to report a thing which he did not believe ; 
but, like many other good men, it was his foible, in the honesty, 
frankness, and simplicity of his heart, to tell all he had thought or 
heard, and, what was still more unfortunate, to believe it all.’’* 

On the whole, it is evident, and we suppose no candid Unitarian 
will deny this, that Newton always meant to be considered by the 
public as a ‘Trinitarian. It is obvious from his letter to Locke, and 
from various occurrences in his life, that he was anxious to avoid 
any imputation of having departed in this respect from the pre- 
vailing belief. Still we should be very far from affirming, that he 
had no doubts or misgivings on this subject ; nor yet can we con- 
sider even this point as established by the loose evidence which we 
have examined above. Much less have we seen any reason to 
charge him with the hypocrisy of being a settled and confirmed 
disbeliever in a doctrine, which he was certainly anxious to have 
the public suppose he held. If there is any thing to show this, be- 
yond the evidence which we have now examined, it has not fallen 
under our observation. Whatever there may be, we have no wish 
to see concealed or set aside. Our faith in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is not of a kind which can be sustained or shaken by the 
authority of names. When the fact is proved, we shall just as 
readily admit, that Newton-was a Unitarian, as we now do, that 
Biot and La Place were disbelievers in the christian religion. 

For a more particular account of the pursuits which occupied the 
leisure hours of Newton during the decline of life, we must refer our 
readers to Dr. Brewster’s work. His duties at the mint demanded 
a large proportion of his time, but his industry did not suffer a 
moment to be lost ; and in addition to the literary Jabors which we 
have mentioned, and various others, he made numerous minor dis- 
coveries and inventions of a scientific nature. He retained his or- 
dinary health tll his eightieth year, when he suffered an attack from 
which he never perfectly recovered. During his last illness, he is 
represented by his physician, Dr. Mead, to have retained his facul- 
ties unimpaired. His death occurred on the 20th of March, 1727, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Onthe 25th his body lay in 
state in the Jerusalem Chamber at London, whence it was removed 
to Westminster Abbey, where a monument was erected to his 
memory by lis relatives, in 1731. 

In his private character, Newton is said to have been mild, con- 
descending, and benevolent. He was never married ; but received 
every necessary attention from his niece and her husband, who re- 
sided in his house. Although retiring and contemplative in his 
habits, and by no means remarkable for his conversational powers, 
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his company was prized, and his character revered and loved, by 
all who enjoyed his friendship. 

Such wasthe man, of whom it has been well said that * no man 
ever left knowledge in a state so different from that in which he 
found it.” Men were instructed not only in new truths, but in new 
methods of discovering truth; they were made acquainted with the 
great principle which connects together the most distant regions of 
space, as well as the most remote periods of duration ; and which was 
to lead to future discoveries, far beyond what the wisest or most 
sanguine could anticipate. And yet after all his achievements, 
with the modesty and humility of a child, he felt that he had done 
comparatively little. ‘I do not know, says he, what I may appear 
to the world; but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself with now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” ‘To 
some, perhaps, such language may seem to savor of affectation. 
But to those who judge correctly, it will appear to be the genuine 
language of superior knowledge. Such is the constitution of our 
nature, that our capacities enlarge with our attainments. Of course, 
when an individual has arrived at any given point in his acquisi- 
tions, from the correspondent expansion of his powers, he sees the 
path to perfection lengthening out before him, and inviting him by 
new attractions to press farther onward. If his imagination has 
learned to arrange in every varied combination, all the forms of 
beauty which his conception can supply ; it now longs to venture 
upon new creations, and thirsts for undiscovered fountains. If he 
has been employed on works of taste, till his productions have more 
than realized the ideal beauty of common minds; he discerns in 
what he has accomplished, defects invisible to other eyes; and his 
invention is on the stretch to discover models of more perfect sym- 
metry, or shades of a purer loveliness. If his reason has measured 
the heights and depths of nature, and laid open the arcana of the 
universe ;_ that reason turns unsatisfied to search for other mys- 
teries, and addresses itself with new vigor to the task of accom- 
plishing their solution. ‘Thus we may suppose that Milton, after 
having left behind him, in the boldness of his inventions, all other 
minds, felt himself adequate to the production of yet more sub- 
lime and wonderful creations ; and that, to the artist who produced 
the Belvidere Apollo or the Medicean Venus, those unrivaled 
specimens of taste and art seemed to fall far short of the true idea 
of perfect symmetry and beauty. And thus it was that Newton, 
after all his astonishing achievements, still saw new and untrodden 
fields of discovery spread out around him, and felt the possibility 
of unraveling yet deeper intricacies, than any he had succeeded 
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in unfolding. But whatever judgment he may have passed upon 
himself, so long as sound philosophy shall be appreciated, so long 
as truth shall continue to be prized, so long as intellectual superi- 
ority shall command admiration and respect—so long will the name 
of Newton retain its lustre—so long, in the beautiful language of 
Junius, in reference to Lord Chatham, ‘recorded honors shall 
gather round his monument and thicken over him!” 





Arr. VIII.—Dr. Murnock’s Transiation or Mosueim’s Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL HusTrory. 


Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, in four books; much cor- 
rected, enlarged, and improved, from the primary authorities. By Joun Law- 
rence Von Mosueim, D. D. Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. A 
New and Literal Translation, from the original Latin, with copious additional 
notes, original and selected. By James Murpock, D. D. New-Haven : pub- 
lished by A.H. Maltby. 3 vols. 8vo. vol. 1. pp. 256. 1882. 


To givea full accountof the affairs of the christian church, from its 
first establishment to the present ume, would require talents and criti- 
cal abilities of no common cast, even if the original authorities on 
whom we must depend for facts, all bore one uniform testimony. 
There would still be a difficulty of no ordinary magnitude in the pau- 
city of records, especially of the early ages. Here, time has swept 
away a great part of all that was ever written; and the fragments 
that remain, are scanty, and often disjointed. We have here a 
page, there a line, and there a letter ; and the historian is left to 
conjecture the rest. Nor is this all. ‘These scanty materials 
themselves are often nothing but a confused mass of falsehoods 
and contradictions, under which lies buried the little truth that re- 
mains to be discovered. ‘This chaos he must penetrate and divide, 
until he reaches the nucleus, about which such a quantity of hete- 
rogeneous matter has accumulated. And it will often be his lot to 
find, after a laborious investigation, that it was at first nothing but 
the conjecture of ignorance, the dream of enthusiasm, or the mis- 
representation of falsehood. 

An accurate history of ecclesiastical affairs, then, must be any 
thing rather than a mere compilation. ‘The historian ought every 
where to sustain the character of a discerning and impartial judge, 
as well as a diligent investigator. ‘The ancient writers them- 
selves must not be taken merely on trust, much less the modern. 
Every author should be tried, both in respect to his general charac- 
ter, and the accuracy of his particular statements. In the accounts 
transmitted to us of the early ages especially, discordant testimony 
meets us at almost every step, the moment we pass beyond a mere 
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outline of affairs. ‘There were those at that ‘period, who thought 
it no crime to fabricate the grossest falsehoods, when their object 
was to promote, as they professed, the cause of religion—+to confute 
a heretic, or to convert an unbeliever. The historian must there- 
fore expect to meet with lies as well as mistakes, and investigate 
accordingly. 

We have adverted to these things, in order to give some slight idea 
of the extent and difficulty of the task imposed upon Mosheim, in 
the work cf which Dr. Murdock has here given us a new transla- 
tion. We have done it likewise to show our readers, how impos- 
sible it is, in a review like the present, to exhibit even a condensed 
statement of the multifarious questions and discussions, which must 
necessarily have entered into the composition of the work before 
us. Mosheim gives us only his results, and these are closely 
crowded upon every page. We shall not, therefore, venture upon 
any synopsis of the work ; it is itself a synopsis, and a brief one un- 
questionably, of the whole subject of early church history, as it 
lay in the author’s mind. ‘The correctness of his facts, likewise, 
and the value of his authorities, are points which we shall leave 
untouched, for this reason, if no other, that in our country, we have 
not probably, in one case out of ten, the full means of proving, 
either that the first are false, or the other worthless. Dismissing 
therefore all effort at what lies beyond our reach, we shall content 
ourselves with giving some account of the character and spirit of 
the work itself, and the translation of Dr. Murdock as compared 
with that of Maclaine; introducing, however, a few other top- 
ics of a general nature, which may not be uninteresting to the 
reader. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History is well known, as a thorough- 
ly critical and learned work. In its original form it was intended 
as atext-book for lectures on that subject, and was published in two 
volumes in 1737—41, under the title of “ Elements of Christian 
History.” This book was so popular, that in a short time it was 
out of print, and the author was strongly solicited to publish a new 
edition. After a considerable delay, on account of other avocations, 
as wellas the labor of correcting the numerous imperfections which 
he saw in his work, he at length consented, and spent his leisure 
time for two years in revising *and preparing it a second time for 
the press. He lived just long enough to complete his task, which 
was finished in 1755; and thus the results of a long and laborious 
life were secured to the world. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know something of the 
life of one who has gained so much celebrity as an ecclesiastical 
historian. Dr. Mosheim was of noble birth, and relinquished the 
fairest prospects of success in civil employments, fer a life of study 
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and devotion to the interests of learning and religion. He was 
educated atthe university of Kiel, and was successively invited to 
the universities of Copenhagen and Helmstadt. in the latter of 
which he filled the chair of divinity, and was made ecclesiastical 
counselor to the Duke of Brunswick. When the same Duke of 
Brunswick, afterwards George II. established the university of Gét- 
tingen on so liberal a scale, Mosheim was: invited to it, among 
others of the most eminent men of the age, and presided over the 
university in the capacity of chancellor, till his death in 1755. 
Besides the great work before us, and others on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, he composed a large number of tracts relating to church his- 
tory, and especially a full treatise on the affairs of the christian 
world before the time of Constantine the Great, which has been 
translated into English. Of this treatise, the corresponding part of 
his Institutes is an abridgment; the latter containing only the re- 
sults of those investigations and discussions, which are more fully 
entered into in the former. The volume before us is enriched 
with frequent quotations from this work. 

Of the character and learning of Mosheim, it may perhaps be 
considered superfluous to speak, except as they will be made ap- 
parent in the course of our criticisms on his work. We will only 
say, that no other witness to his character is needed, than the high 
and responsible trusts which he was called to fill ; and respecting 
his learning, that in a nation of literati, while some have confessedly 
excelled him in particular branches of ecclesiastical history, still, 
as a standard work on the whole subject, his Institutes are acknow- 
ledged not to have been surpassed. And yet a period of more 
than seventy years has elapsed since their publication; and the 
field has been cultivated with all that diligence and success, for 
which, in matters of learning, the Germans are so celebrated. 

The principles by which Mosheim was guided in selecting the 
materials of his history, are in the highest degree judicious. If he 
failed in any instance torecord the truth, his error wasnot in the rules 
which guided his investigations. In preparing his work for a second 
edition, as he tells us in the preface, ‘his principal care was, to 1m- 
part fidelity aud authority to the narration.” For this purpose, he 
went to the * primary sources of information, such as the best writers 
of all ages, who lived in or near the times they describe ; and con- 
sulted them with attention, and transcribed from them, whenever they 
were sufficiently concise, and at the same time, clear and nervous.” 
These excellent and indispensable rules for the composition of au- 
thentic history, he had not so scrupulously followed in the first edi- 
tion ; and the consequence was, that when the light of ancient and 
more correct testimony was “ brought to shine on the pages of his own 
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work,” many errors and defects were discovered. He now, there- 
fore, resolved to take nothing upon trust, except from the original 
sources. Some idea of the extent of reading to which this subject- 
ed him, may be gathered from the numerous references to authori- 
ties, contained in the notes. The zeal and industry with which he 
turned over the records of ecclesiastical antiquity, must have been 
great. But these are qualities of the very lowest order of merit. 
The historian must be any thing rather than a mere reader. The 
process by which he may turn the works of others to his own ac- 
count, is the farthest possible from that of merely perusing them, 
or even reporting faithfully their contents. He must have judg- 
ment as well as industry. He has almost constantly to decide be- 
tween conflicting evidence. No one has greater need of a clear 
head, a steady and impartial eye, and a comprehensive grasp of 
mind. In these respects, Mosheim knew his part. He holds the 
only sensible course, midway between perfect credulity and abso- 
lute skepticism. The absurd fashion of believing every thing, had 
passed away at the period when he lived, and the equally absurd 
fashion of believing nothing, had not yet come in vogue. Liberal 
investigation had begun its career, but had not yet thrown off the 
reins of common sense. If he sometimes speculates, and asserts 
without evidence, it is not from habit. It is not indeed to be ex- 
pected that a German should be so temperate as Father Paul ; of 
whom it has been remarked that he has but once in his whole his- 
tory hinted at any thing that could be called an opinion of his own. 
Something must be conceded to national character; and some- 
thing perhaps in the best historian, to occasional inattention. Mos- 
heim did not flatter himself, that he had entirely escaped error ; but 
he could truly say, that he had not been wanting on the score of dili- 
gence and fidelity. His own view of the requisite qualifications for 
a historian, is admirable, and applies equally to all kinds of histori- 
cal writing. ‘He must have no moderate acquaintance with hu- 
man affairs in general; his learning must be extensive, his mind 
sagacious and accustomed to reason ; his memory faithful, and his 
judgment sound and matured by long exercise. In his disposition 
and temperament, he must be patient of labor, persevering, inflex- 
ible in his love of truth and justice, and free from every prejudice.” 
Had all historians followed these rules, fiction would have been 
confined to novels, instead of standing in the place which belongs 
to the lessons of truth and wisdom. 

The spirit of Mosheim is truly catholic. He had apparently 
no prejudices to prevent him from distributing impartial justice on 
every side. He does not think it necessary to pour out unmingled 
abuse against the heretics, in order to show his zeal for christian- 
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ity. While he faithfully exposes their errors, he also bears a wil- 
ling testimony to whatever excellences they possessed. Nor 
does he aim to give such a representation of facts as to favor any 
system of doctrine, or form of church government. His views 
are too elevated and comprehensive to admit of such a design. 
Truth, and not the triumph of any particular views of his own, 
is evidently his commanding object ; and he records the truth for 
the sake of promoting the common interests of the christian world. 
Unhappily, such instances are rare among ecclesiastical historians. 
Not a few of them, especially the English writers, have taken up 
the pen for the poor, unworthy purpose of establishing their own 
faith or form of government, as the sole standard of orthodoxy. 
These men either pass over what does not suit their object, or 
they warp it till it will. ‘They have eyes to see every thing that 
makes in their favor, and nothing more. Mosheim is every where 
candid, reasonable and liberal; while, at the same time, his lib- 
erality is the farthest possible from laxity of sentiment or practice. 
To those who are lovers of justice, it is truly admirable to see 
with what an impartial hand he distributes merited censure alike 
to all, whether heretic or orthodox. 

Many of the English writers, however, are apt to question the 
entire impartiality of Mosheim on the subject of early church 
government. According to him, and unquestionably, according 
to truth too, the earliest form of church government was congre- 
gational; but neither this nor any other can claim to have been 
divinely instituted. A stickler for the divine right of episcopacy, 
would of course find fault with this doctrine. Our historian how- 
ever, regards the matter as so perfectly clear, that he does not 
condescend to exchange a syllable about it with any antagonist, 
in the way of argument. He makes the government of the apos- 
tolic church as purely republican as that which our fathers institu- 
ied at their landing on Plymouth rock. ‘The people, or the body 
of the christians, governed, made laws, and appointed rulers, or 
ministers, whose rank and authority were equal. ‘The origin 
of episcopacy Mosheim finds in the ecclesiastical councils, 
which began to be held towards the close of the second century. 
The power of managing affairs in these councils, which was at 
first granted by the people to the bishops as a trust, gradually 
came to be considered as a matter of right. A considerable por- 
tion of authority was thus transferred from the body of the chris- 
tian community to the bishops, and permanently appropriated to 
that order. In like manner, the presiding bishop in these coun- 
cils gradually usurped authority over his brethren ; hence the or- 
der of Metropolitans, and in like manner a higher grade still, the 
Patriarchs. According to this view of the subject, episcopacy 
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had its rise in the unhallowed ambition of the ministers of the 
church, and advanced side by side, at an equal pace, with eccle- 
siastical corruption, until the system attained its full and proper 
developement in the tyranny of the Roman see. These views 
are considered by many English writers as the result of ‘ preju- 
dice.” The account which they give of the matter, is widely 
different. It is true they commonly relinquish the idea of a di- 
vine right in episcopacy, because this ground is too weak to be 
maintained. But they strive to make it appear that soon after the 
death of the apostles, the churches naturally and necessarily, and 
as it were by divine right, (quasi jure divino,) slid into the episco- 
pal form of government. ‘They admit that the apostolical church- 
es were congregational; but liberty was less dangerous to them, on 
account of their purity. Afterward, when corruption came in 
like a flood, a more energetic government became necessary,— 
each church required a minister clothed with inde)»endent power, 
and the churches in each province a bishop paramount to the rest 
of the clergy. ‘Thus they represent episcopacy as having been 
introduced, purely to check corruption, to give consistency to the 
christian church, and energy to its government. Dr. Milner, in 
the simplicity of his heart, even supposes that the great and no- 
torious degeneracy of the Corinthians, was owing to their hav- 
ing gone without a bishop, longer than some other churches. 
Such is the contrast between Mosheim’s views on this subject, and 
those of the principal ecclesiastical historians in the church of 
England. We have alluded to the subject, however, not for the 
purpose of discussion, but solely of pointing out the only excep- 
tion, which has been taken to the generally acknowledged candor of 
Mosheim. ‘The subject indeed, is one which stands out so fully 
in the light of noon-day, as to need no examination. We will 
only say that Mosheim has not only the authority of ecclesiastic- 
al, but the whole analogy of civil history on his side. In imperi- 
al Rome, the sovereign power became more despotic, just as the 
people became more corrupt. Why the same thing should not 
take place in ecclesiastical government does not appear. 

We have mentioned that the original form of Mosheim’s work, 
was that of a text-book for lecturers on church history. In re- 
vising it, he altered his plan so far as to adapt his work to the 
wants of those who might wish to gain a knowledge of the sub- 
ject by private study. ‘The general plan of the work, however, 
was not altered. He preserved the division by centuries, and 
the distribution of the history of each century into several heads. 
He first divides the whole of church history into two great 
branches, the internal and the external. ‘The external history, 
respects the church considered as a community or society, and 
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as such, sometimes enjoying prosperity, and sometimes visited 
with adversity. ‘The prosperous and adverse events of each cen- 
tury, are likewise separately considered. The internal history 
respects the state and changes of the church within itself, and 
is in fact a history of the christian religion. This part is like- 
wise subdivided, into the history of learning and philosophy, of 
church officers and government, of theology and religion, of 
rites and ceremonies, and of schisms and heresies. Such is 
Mosheim’s logical and comprehensive method of treating his sub- 
ject. A great proportion of writers on church history, confine 
themselves to some particular branch or period of it. One gives 
us the history of the martyrs and persecutions of the primitive 
church ; another traces the origin and growth of theological opin- 
ions. Another still, perhaps, goes over the whole ground, but 
zives us only the narrative part of the history, while a different 
writer favors us with the philosophy. In the plan of Mosheim, 
these several parts are all combined, and in the execution of his 
plan, he has treated them with a degree of attention, correspond- 
ing to their respective importance, and to the prescribed limits of 
his work. 

It has indeed been objected to Mosheim, that he does not give 
that prominence to the history of piety and religion, which it de- 
serves. ‘The faults and misconduct of christians, he has been 
accused of presenting in bold relief, and of throwing their vir- 
tues and their good works into the shade. It is not difficult, we 
think, to vindicate Mosheim in this respect, if it be only remem- 
bered that it is the historian’s duty to follow the track of evidence, 
turning neither to the right hand, nor to the left. It would in- 
deed be delightful, if we could look over the pages of early church 
history, and find them all stainless—not a blot, which, for the 
sake of the christian character, we could wish to efface. And 
because we wish it were so—because, too, we hear so much said 
in the gross, about the piety of the primitive christians—and_be- 
cause we fear the consequences to religion, of representing their 
character as any more than slightly defective,—therefore we have 
persuaded ourselves that it zs so. And we have come to look up- 
on those early christians, and especially the most eminent of them, 
the fathers, as patterns of faith, charity, zeal, and knowledge, for 
all succeeding ages. ‘This is religious romance. Some slight 
foundation it unquestionably has in truth, as we will present- 
ly show; the rest is fancy, not fact. This is the voice of impar- 
tial history. We must of course, however, except from these 
remarks, the apostles, and some of the earliest christians. ‘These 
stand forth in the light of scripture testimony, as bright examples of 
the christian character. They lived comparatively in a golden age, 
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but it was of short duration; and there were glaring exceptions 
to the general holiness and purity, even of this earliest portion 
of the primitive church. It is in the character of this earliest 
portion, however, that the only foundation exists for that extrav- 
agant admiration, which is so often bestowed on the ancient 
church i in general. What was true of the apostles, and some of 
their more immediate disciples, has been assumed as true of chris- 
tians at large, for several succeeding centuries. ‘Tio show how 
false this assumption is, we need only advert to the opinion 
which obtained extensively among christians of the second cen- 
tury, that it was lawful and proper “to lie and deceive, for the 
sake of truth and piety ;” or to the two-fold standard of holiness, 
which began to be taught about the same time. It was surely an 
amazing departure from apostolical principles, to inculcate or ad- 

mit the lawfulness of dece »ption,—but to think of deceiving for the 
sake of promoting the truth, was proof of extravagant folly, as 
well as depravity. ‘To inculcate, moreover, one rule of duty for 
persons in active life, and another, higher and more austere, for 
those who wished to live abstracted from the world, betrayed 
very gross ignorance of the true spirit and doctrine of the gos- 
pel. Now these are facts; they can neither be denied, nor turn- 
ed aside. And early church history is full of facts of a similar 
kind, showing that among the remains of apostolical piety and 
simplicity, there was mingled much error and corruption—far 
more, we think, than is commonly imagined. ‘The light of pure 
christianity was fading; but it had not yet gone out in the dark- 

ness of the subsequent ages. Now if these are facts, the historian 
is bound to exhibit them. He must neither go around them, 
nor over them. ‘They may demolish a fair and pleasing idea 
which we happen to entertain, but they can never destroy or 
affect any part of the evidence for christianity. So far as that 
evidence depends on the prevalence of religion among men, it is 
increased, instead of being diminished, just in proportion to the 
greatness of the errors and vices, in the midst of which the gos- 
pel triumphs. ‘The piety of the first centuries is the more won- 
derful, and illustrates more strikingly the power of divine truth 
and grace, as the obstacles which it had to overcome were great- 
er. And yet in other respects, the cause of religion must suffer, 
as it always does, from exposing the faults of its professors. It 
suffers in the eyes of the world, who judge of the claims of 
christianity by any thing rather than its internal evidence, which 
can never be in the slighte st degree impaired. But at all events, 
let us have the truth, and the hake truth on the subject. We 
are staunch lovers of justice, naked, thorough justice, to heretics, 

orthodox, and all. 
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The style of Mosheim, in the original, is extremely compact and 
weighty. He writes like one who has much to communicate in a 
short space, and who, conscious of the importance of his subject, 
disdains the petty artifices of language. His style also, though 
concise, is clear. It unites brevity with perspicuity in a high de- 
gree. We notice a similar combination of the powers of logic, 
with those of an elevated, vet sober eloquence. Mosheim has 
been called a dry writer, but unjustly. He was by no means de- 
ficient in imagination. His conceptions of characters and events 
were clear and vivid ; and they are frequently expressed by short, 
but always striking figures. Stull, Mosheim is not a popular wri- 
ter. It would be impossible to treat the subject of ecclesiastical 
history as philosophically as he does, in a truly popular style. 
Whoever would read the “ Institutes” with pleasure and profit, 
must be willing to undergo the trouble of thinking; and we can 
promise him an abundant reward. After all, the chief merit of 
Mosheim lies, just where it ought to, in the strong, sound sense, 
the impartial judgment, and the extensive information displayed in 
every line. ‘This, for the historian, is the highest praise. 

The former translation of this work, by Dr. Maclaine, is well 
known to the public. It was first published at the Hague, where 
the author was. minister of an English church, in 1764, and since 
that time has gone through repeated editions, both in England and 
in this country. Its extensive popularity is undoubtedly to be ac- 
counted for, not so much by its own merits, as by those of the 
work itself. It has been popular, not on account of its excellen- 
ces, but in spite of its defects. Dr. Maclaine unquestionably er- 
red in supposing that it was necessary to alter the style and manner 
of the original. ‘This was already such as becomes a grave and 
learned history ; and to change it, was disrespectful, both to the 
judgment of the author, and to the taste of the public. It was as 
incongruous as it would be to put the dress of a dandy upon a judge 
or a counselor of state. 

To point out particularly the faults of this translation, is rather 
an invidious task; but justice to the merits of the original work, 
requires it should be done. In the first place, Maclaine is exces- 
sively verbose. He often multiplies words without meaning, as 
though the excellence of a period depended solely on its length. 
His translation contrasts strikingly in this respect with the original, 
which is as dense and compact as it could well be made: Mac- 
laine was as studious to lengthen, as Mosheim was to abbrevi- 
ate. In the second place, Maclaine is affectedly rhetorical. He 
chooses to say things in the large way, rather than by limitation or 
qualification. His stuy was to make his periods full and smooth, 
so that the ear should receive as little offense as possible. It was 
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evidently much less his object to be certain that they contained 
nothing incorrect. Hence his manner is inflated and declamatory. 
That of Mosheim, on the contrary, is calm, sober and didactic— 
adapted to inforin, not to excite. In the third place, Maclaine fre- 
quently misrepresents the meaning of: his author. It would have 
been strange indeed, if he had succeeded in changing the entire 
style and manner of the original, without affecting the matter. As 
it is, in his anxiety to render the thoughts more striking, and the 
periods more full and flowing, he often departs widely from the 
spirit, as well as the manner of the original. He makes circum- 
stances striking, which Mosheim did not intend should be so, adds 
particulars on bis own re sponsibility to fillup a sentence, and gives 
not unfrequently as certain, what Mosheim states as questionable. 
This was done in order to make the thoughts more “ striking.” 

There are some men who never seem to have any thing in the 
shape of doubt, enter their minds. ‘They never take the trouble 
to investigate. ‘They handle facts and arguments in the gross, and 
are always positively certain of every ‘thing which they state. 
Maclaine was such a man, and the very man therefore, who should 
not have translated Mosheim. Mosheim is extremely cautious and 
guarded in all vend statements. He gropes his way carefully, as 
though perfectly aware that he is somewhat in the dark. To 
Maclaine, who is so ml better instructed than his master, it is 
all light as day. He does not think it necessary to be as abun- 
dant in limitation and qualification, as his author. Mosheim, for 
exainple, represents it as doubtful whether the Quakers were so 
called from their violent bodily motions when engaged in divine 
service, or from the exhortation which Fox gave to Bennet, a 
justice before whom he was brought, to “ tremble at the name of 
the Lord.” Maclaine, upon this, has an insight into the whole mat- 
ter. It must have been for both these reasons; and according to 
this supposition he translates, or rather mistranslates the passage. 
Speaking of the Gnostics, Mosheim says, ‘ they claimed ability to 
restore the lost knowledge of the true God.” ‘This is authority 
enough for Maclaine to characterize them as “ those enthusiastic 
and self-sufficient philosophers.” ‘They might have been so; but 
Maclaine did not learn it from his author. We might go on in this 
manner, multiplying instances almost without end, where Maclaine 
has translated equally at random, sometimes exaggerating, some- 
times mutilating, and sometimes totally falsifying the meaning of 
the original. ‘This is particularly noticeable when his prejudices 
are enlisted, as in the case of heretics, and persecutors of the chris- 
tians. On the heretics he bestows opprobrious epithets without 
mercy, for which he had no other authority than his own fancy. 
But no sect has suffered more in his hands than the Quakers. 
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‘The actual representations of Mosheim are sufficiently unfavorable ; 
but his translator has thought fit to add high coloring and hard 
names of his own, in abundance. We state this from a compari- 
son of Maclaine with the original. On the whole, the work of 
Maclaine has been jusily characterized as a paraphrase, rather than 
atranslation. It is not made to correspond, in matter and manner, 
to the original, as a grave and important history always should, and 
in failing to do this, Maclaine committed an inexcusable error. 
The language and manner of the original were carefully weighed 
by Mosheim, step by step, that nothing more or less than his exact 
ineaning might be expressed ; and the translator of so great a work, in 
so important a branch of practical knowledge, should. not have been 
satisfied with less care and pains in translating. All who know 
any thing of the power of language, are aware how next to 
impossible it is, in a free translation, to preserve the numberless 
minute shades of thought which a concise writer so often hints at, 
rather than expresses. Pope may be excusable for paraphrasing, 
instead of translating Homer ; for by this means we are favored 
with a valuable accession to the stock of literature. But the trans- 
lator of a historian should be faithful to his author. ‘Truth is here 
the object not amusement. 

Such is Maclaine’s translation,—inappropriate, and untrue to the 
original. Dr. Murdock’s professes to be a faithful one, and we can 
say, from actual comparison, that its claims are well founded. We 
recognize not only the thoughts, but the style and manner of Mos- 
heim, throughout the whole translation. Not only the ground-work 
is the same, but the coloring, and the filling up, all correspond. 
But though so much pains seems to have been taken to conform 
this translation to the original, the style is nevertheless pure and 
classical. If it has any fault, we should say it is rather deficient 
in smoothness ; it sometimes wants those terms of expression which, 
though they add nothing to the meaning of language, yet contri- 
bute to make it flow w ith ease. But what is lost in ease, by ful- 
lowing Mcsheim thus closely, is in our view, much more than made 
up by increased precision and force. The fault to which we have 
alluded, moreover, if itis a fault, is inseparable from a literal trans- 
lation of any concise Latin author, and cannot be said to diminish 
the value of a weighty and learned history like the one before us. 
‘The value of such a history depends chiefly on the matter, not the 
manner. Yet in every respect, except perhaps the one just men- 
tioned, the manner in which this translation is executed, deserves, 
in our estimation, the highest proise. It is worthy of the original, 
and makes the original appear wor rthy of Mosheim. ‘The direct, 
traight-forward, truth-telling style of Mosheim, his great brevity, 
inited with e qual perspicuity, and his calm and sober, yet elevated 
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tone of expression, have been copied by the translator almost to 
perfection. A comparison of the translation with the original, will 
show that this is not extravagant commendation. We believe it 
will surprise every one who is acquainted with the difference in 
the idioms of the two languages, to find how closely Dr. Murdock 
has been able to follow the original, and at the same time exhibit 
so good a specimen of the classical use of our own language. But 
the chief merits of the new translation, and its great superiority to 
Maclaine’s, finally center in this, that it presents to us faithfully the 
real facts and opinions of Mosheim. ‘These are what we want, 
and we want them precisely as they stood in the author’s mind. 
Maclaine cannot be trusted by the English reader, who has access 
to him alone, for he himself confesses, that he has * taken consid- 
erable liberties with his author ;”” and no such reader can possibly 
determine where to make allowance for these unwarrantable “ Jib- 
erties,” nor how great an allowance must be made. But in Dr. 
Murdock, we have a faithful and trust-worthy guide to the actual 
results and statements of Mosheim. This consideration alone, is 
sufficient to give the most decided superiority to the present trans- 
lation over that of Maclaine. 

But this is not the only point in which the new translation has 
the advantage of the old one. Dr. Murdock has made large and 
valuable additions to the work in the form of notes. More than 
one third of the matter in the present volume, consists of these ad- 
ditions. For their value, the sound learning and solid judgment of 
the author, are a sufficient pledge. He is known to the public as 
one who has applied himself with singular ability and zeal, for many 
years, to the study of ecclesiastical history. ‘To those who know 
his acquaintance with the subject, it is needless to say, that the 
task of translating and commenting on Mosheim, could not have 
fallen into better hands. Such has been his anxiety to execute 
this task in a proper manner, that it has been his custom, whenever 
it was practicable, to verify the statements of Mosheim by a refer- 
ence to the original authorities. ‘These investigations have furnish- 
ed a considerable part of the matter contained in the notes, as they 
have led him to discuss or expand the statements of Mosheim, or 
to support them by more copious references. On the subject of 
the early heresies and controversies of the church, the additions of 
Dr. Murdock are peculiarly valuable. This portion of ecclesiasti- 
cal history has been greatly enlarged since the time of Mosheim, 
particularly by the younger Walch ; and the most important results 
of his inquiries are now, so far as we know, for the first time transfer- 
red to the English language, and presented to the public in these notes. 
‘They will be found highly interesting to cvery one who wishes to 
form a correct judgment respecting the history and merits of those 
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early controversies and divisions inthe church. In dogmatic 
tory, likewise, great advances have been made since the time of 
Mosheim, by Miinseher and oie: , whose labors contribute to en- 

the present volume. But the lasteni additions of the transla- 
tor are in the article of biography. Little is known to the chris- 
tian world generally, of the fathers and other Sout characters of 
the primitive church ; and that little is hid in ponderous tomes, a: 
repulsi ve as they are inaccessible to the majority of those whi 
vould be interested in such information. We regerd it therefore 
is a service to the religious community, that Dr. Murdock has 
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a man of an acute mind and fluent, influenced perhaps by ill will towards his 
bishop, at first denied the truth of Alexander's positions, on the ground that they 
were allied to the Sabellian errors, which were condemned by the church: and 
then, going to the opposite extreme, he maintained, that the Son is totally and 
essentially distinct from the Father ; that he was only the first and noblest of those 
created beings whom God the Father formed out of nothing, and the instrument 
which the Father used in creating this material universe ; and therefore, that he 
was inferior to the Father both in nuture and in dignity.* What were his views 
of the Holy Spirit, is not equally manifest. Vol. 1. pp. 342—4. 


The opinions of Arius were no sooner divulged, than they found very many 
abettors, and among them men of distinguished talents and rank, both in Egypt 
and the neighboring provinces. lezander, on the other hand, accused 4rius 
of blasphemy, before two councils assembled at Alexandria, and cast him out of 
the church. He was not discouraged by tl.1s disgrace, but retiring to Palestine, 
he wrote various letters to men of distinction, in which he labored to demon- 
strate the truth of his doctrines, and with so much success that he drew over im- 
mense numbers to his side, and in particular Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who 
was a man of vast influence. The emperor, Constantine, who considered the 
discussion as relating toa matter of little importance and remote from the funda- 
mentals of religion, at first addressed the disputants by letter, admonishing them 
to desist from contention.t But when he found that nothing was effected by this 
measure, and that greater commotion was daily rising throughout the empire, he 
in the y2ar 325 summoned that famous council of the whole church, which met 
at JVice in Bithynia, to put an end to this controversy. In this council, after vari- 
ous altercations and conflicts of the bishops, the doctrine of Arius was condemn- 
ed, Christ was pronounced to be of the same essence with the Father, Arius was 
sent into exile in []lyricum, and his followers were compelled to assent to a 
creed or confession of faith, composed by the council. Vol. 1. p. 345—7. 


It was not long, however, before the efforts of the Arian party 
turned the scale in their favor. 





* Both Alexander and Arius have left us statements, each of his own doc- 
trines, and also of what he understood to be the sentiments of his antagonist. 
Dr. Murdock has given these statements, for the first time, we believe, in the 
English language. They are too long tobe inserted here, but are thus presented 
by Dr. M. in a clear and brief summary. ‘ According to these statements, both 
the Arians and the orthodox considered the Son of God and Savior of the world, 
as a derived existence, and as generated by the Father. But they differed on two 
points. I. The Orthodox believed his generation was from eternity, so that he 
was coeval with the Father. But the Arians believed, there was a time, when 
the Son wasnot. Il. The Orthodox believed the Son to be derived of and from 
the Father ; so that he was of the same essence with the Father. But the Arians 
believed, that he was formed out of nothing, by the creative power of God. Both 
however, agreed in calling him God, and in ascribing to him divine perfections. 
As to his offices, or his being the Savior of sinful men, it does not appear, that 
they differed materially in their views. (See pa. 345, and Note 21.) Indeed, so 
imperfect and fluctuating were the views of that age, respecting the offices of 
Christ and the way in which sinners are saved, that he was, for aught they could 
see, an equally competent Savior, whether he were a finite creature, or the infi- 
nite and ail-perfest God. Hence both the Arians and the orthodox then em- 
braced the same system of theology in substance ; and the chief importance, in a 
theological view, of their controversy respecting the Sonship of Christ, related to 
the assigning him that rank in the universe which properly belongs to him.” — 
Vol. I. p. 344. 

t This letter of Constantine is given for the first time in English, by Dr. Mur- 
dock. It is a curious document, exhibiting the feelings of one who was more 
solicitous for peace, than for perfection in the statement of a doctrine, whose im- 
portance he did not fully understand. The whole letter is too long for insertion, 
but we give the following extracts. ‘I learn, then, that the origin of the present 
controversy was thus. Whereas you, 4lexander, enquired of the presbyters 
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In a few years after the Nicene council, an Arian presbyter, whom Constantia, 
the emperor’s sister, at her death had recommended to the care of her brother, 
succeeded in persuading Constantine the Great, that Arius had been wrongfully 
condemned, from personal enmity. Accordingly, in the year 330, the emperor 
recalled Arius from exile, rescinded the decrees passed against his associates and 
fiiends, and permitted Eusebius of Nicomedia, the principal supporter of Arius, 
and his powerful faction, now thirsting for revenge, to persecute the defenders of 
the Nicene council. They assailed no one more fiercely, than Athanasius, the 
bishop of Alexandria. hen he could in no way be brought to restore Arius to 
his former honors and ecclesiastical standing, Athanasius was first deprived of 
his office, in a council held at Tyre AD. 336, and then banished to Gent; while 
in thesame year, by a numerous council held at Jerusalem, 4rius and his friends 
were solemnly admitted to the communion of the church. But by none of these 
proceedings could the Alexandrians be induced to receive rius among their 
presbyters. Accordingly the emperor called him to Constantinople, in the year 
336, and ordered Alexander, the bishop of that city, to open the doors of hischurch 
tohim. But before that could take place, Arius died at Constantinople, in a 
tragical maaner. And the emperor himself closed life shortly after. Vol. I. pp. 
do2—3. 















The rest of the history of the Arian controversy, like the prece- 
ding, is one of broils and persecutions, for nearly 50 years, some- 
times one party gaining the ascendency, and sometimes the other, 
and neither failing to use with severity its temporary success. On 
the whole, the doctrine of Arius prevailed most in the East, and 
the decrees of the Nicene council in the West. At length, under 
Theodosius the Great, the Arians were deprived of their churches, 
and laws of so much severity were enacted against them, that the 
Nicene creed every where prevailed. Mosheim thus sums up the 
account of the whole controversy, in his owa sensible aad impartial 
way. ‘ That there were great faults on both sides, in this long and 
violent contest, no candid person can deny; but which party was 
guilty of the greatest wrong, it is difficult to say.” 






















what each believed on one of the subjects contained in the law, or rather on a 
point of vain controversy; and whereas you, .@rius, inconsiderately advanced, 
what ought not to have entered your mind, or if it did, should have been smoth- 
ered in silence; hereupon dissension arose between you, communion has been 
denied, and the most holy people, being split into two parties, the harmony of the 
whole body is destroyed. Wherefore do ye, mutually forgiving one another, 
follow the counsel here fitly offered you by your fellow worshipper [of the true 
God.] And what is it? !t is, that it was unsuitable, at first, to put a question 
on such subjects ; and when it was put, it was unsuitable to answer it. * * * Is it 
right, on account of the little vain disputes about words among you, for brethren 
to array themselves against brethren, and the precious assembly to be rent asun- 
der by the ungodly strife of you who thus contend about trifles of no consequence ? 
This is vulgar and Senntasble : itis more befitting the folly of children, than the 
discretion of priests and wise men. Let us spontaneously depart from the tempta- 
tions of the devil. Our great God, the couimon preserver of us all, hath extend- 
ed to all the common light; and allow me his servant, under his providence, to 
bring my efforts to a successful issue, that by my admonitions, diligence, and earnest 
exhortations, I may bring his people to have fellowship in their meeting togeth- 
er. For since, as I said, ye both vali one faith, and one and the same under- 
standing of our religion; and since the requirement of the law, in its various 
parts, binds all to one consent and purpose of mind ; and as this thing which has 
produced a little strife among you, does not extend to the power and eflicacy of 
the whole gospel, let it not at all produce separations and commotions among 
you. Vol. [. pp. 345-6 
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In reviewing the history of this and other theological contro- 
versies with which the ancient church was agitated, we are forci- 
bly struck with one point of view, in which they may be regarded as 
favorable to the interests of christianity. They all contributed to 
the advancement of theological knowledge. Rin of the early 
Chr intents, except the apostles, and perhaps a few of their imme- 

diate disciple ‘s, can be regarded as having possessed a thorough 
acquaintance with the doctrines of religion, and the just mode ot 
defending them. ‘They had scarcely as yet had occasion to 


state and define accurate sly, a and vindicate upon just princ iples, the 


scheme of christian doctrine. ‘The language of the bible was 


the received dialect of theology, and nicer ques stions respecting 
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hat the time for manufacturing such systems had not yet come ; 
nor was it explained and defended at large in the writings of the 
earliest fathers, because, as we have said, not being attacked, it 
needed no defense. ‘This is the tue Sine ition, and a fair one, 
f the reason why the doctrine, as it has been said by its oppo- 
srs, did not ‘appear,’ until the find or fourth century. It is true 
t did not ap pear, in this sense, viz. it was not publicly and 
Ped made a subject of discussion, was not logically stated 
aud fully explained, and incorporated into the formulas of the 
christian faith. It did not appear in history. It did not hold a 
prominent place in polemical theology ; and therefore some per- 
sons, overlooking the dependence which the developement o 


Ge 


heological science has upon controversy, have maintainec 
hat this doctrine formed no part of the common belief « 
christians. The same is true of the history of other doctrine 
vhich have been greatly controverted in later times. Little or 
thing is said of them in history, until they were brought into 
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But to return to the work before us. We- congratulate the 
public that we have at length a translation of Mosheim’s History, 
which represents that able production as it really is. Nor is this 
all. Dr. Murdock’s edition, enriched as it is with the results of 
his own investigations for many years, and with a vast amount of 
information derived from Schlegel, Neander, Walch, Schréckh, 
and other great writers on this subject since the time of Mos- 
heim, may be considered in some degree, as a synopsis of the 
latest and most valuable researches in ecclesiastical history. 
These additions constitute about one third part of the whole 
work. ‘The remaining two volumes, we understand, will be 
ready for delivery in the month of June. 








Art. 1X.—Vo.uuntrary ASSOCIATIONS. 


Minutes of the Convention of Delegates, net to ‘onsult on Missions, in the City of 
Cincinnati, A. D. 1831. Pub! shed by order of the Convention. Lexington, 
Ky. 8vo. pp. 22. 


A Report of the Minority in the Convention on Domestic Micsions, held in Cincin- 
nati, November, 1931. By a Commirres. Cincinnati: 1531. 8vo. pp. 42. 


Axsout forty years ago, a few individuals, membe:s of a Baptist 


ministerial association in the interior of England, began to feel the 
duty which rested on them as members of the human family, and 
as followers of the Redeemer of men, to be doing something for 
the conversion of the unevangelized nations. Some of them offer- 
ed to go abroad in this work; others who staid at home, formed 
themselves into an association to aid in their support. This was 
the beginning of the Baptist missions in the east. Out of this has 
grown all that the world has heard of Serampore, with its schools, 
its presses, its college, its translations of the scriptures, and its sub- 
ordinate and sister stations, all operating for the overthrow of that 
dominion of darkness to which the millions of the east have been 
so long subjected. That simple arrangement made in Oct. 1792, 
by which it was agreed that Thomas and Carey should go to India, 
and that their friends in England should contribute for their sup- 
port, marks a new era in the history of the christian religion. 
Almost at the same time, many individuals belonging to the Eng- 
lish congregational churches, and a few devoted and large-minded 
members of the established church, were moved by the same spir- 
it which was exciting Carey and his colleagues to their apostolic 
enterprise. ‘These men, feeling that by their individual relations 
to their Savior and to their fellow-men, they were bound to do all 
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in their power for the conversion of the world, and seeing that by 
combining their contributions and exertions, they might perhaps do 
much, united in forming what they called “'The Miss onary Socie- 
ty,” on the 22d of November, 1795. ‘This is now known as the 
London Missionary Society. Its missionaries are numbered by 
hundreds ; and to visit its stations, is to penetrate alinost every cli- 
mate, and to circumnavigate the globe. 

Not long afterwards, the evangelical members of the church of 
England, who were at that time a comparatively small party, join- 
ed their hands in ‘* ‘The Society for Missions to Africa and the East,” 
now denominated “ ‘The Church Missionary Society.” On the 
death of Dr. Coke in 1814, by whose personal exertions the Meth- 
odist missions had til] that time been chiefly supported, the friends 
of those missions united in organizing “The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society.” ‘These institutions, like the two before mentioned, are 
formed on the plan of free consent, and are conducted with a vigor 
and success which promise great results. 

Meanwhile the principle of combination had in like manner been 
applied extensively to other and collateral enterprises. Bible so- 
cieties, societies for the distribution of tracts and books, societies 
for the promotion of religious and popular education, societies more 
than we can readily enumerate, were formed, all on the same plan 
of voluntary association. ‘The story of what all these institutions 
have accomplished directly, in the prosecution of their several en- 
terprises, if it were fairly and fully told, might well astonish those 
philosophers and statesmen, who, in estimating the forces that are 
moving upon the world, overlook as insignificant, all the efforts and 
influences of christian benevolence. ‘The bare statistics of the 
presses employed, of the bibles and other books thrown out upon 
the world in various languages, of the schools established and in 
successful operation, of the myriads of children subjected to the 
gentle but mighty discipline of sabbath schools, and of the number 
of minds and hands at work for the instruction and reformation of 
the nations—these statistics alone, in the most naked form, would 
be enough to convince any intelligent and reflecting man, that un- 
der such a system of means, great changes must ere long be ef- 
fected in the moral aspect of the world. 

The waking up of the missionary spirit in England, and the pro- 
gress of the princip'e of voluutary combination for the universal 
diffusion of the gospe., are identified with the commencement and 
the growth of an enlarged catholic feeling among christians of dif- 
ferent names and different modes of discipline and worship. Chris- 
tians, instead of regarding, each one the peculiarities of his own 
sect as all important, have takea ancther view of the matter, and 
have begun to feel that the christianity which they hold in com- 
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mon, and which they are all bound to propagate, is essential chris- 
tianity ; that what the missionar y preaches to the dying pagan, what 
he publishes as glad tidings of great joy to the children of di arkness 
at nd sin, what he explains to the Hottentot, and defends against th 
cavils of the Jew, or the sophistry of the Persian, that, and int 
only, is christianity in its distinetivé character. Prelatist and In- 
de pendent, Anabaptist and Pedobaptist, have chronicled each oth- 
er’s successes, and have exchanged their mutual counsels and con 
eratulations, till the walls of sectarian partition have seemed to tot- 
ter on their basis; and churches of different denominations have 
been almost persuaded that their common principles, interests, and 
purposes, are even more important than all their distinctive titles, 
opinions and ceremonies. 
The same process has been going on for many years in this 
country, though not perhaps in all respects to the same extent 
Associ ations for missionary and other benevolent purposes, hav 
»xisted for mal ny years, on the principle of the voluntary cor bi ina- 
ven a ndividu al stre ngth, and have acer omplished no inconsider 
ble results. such efforts, hundreds, we might almost say aie” 


‘egions which micht other 
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supplied with bibles aa neo religious reading, as no ¢ other coun- 
try of equal extent was ever supplied before; and und er the same 
auspices, the work is now r apidly going forward, of planting a sab- 
bath school in every practicable location. 

> has been thought that in connection with these efforts 

ere has been in this country, as in England, an evident decline « 
the sectarian spirit. Certainly the barrier of separation beirelen 

‘‘the dipt and sprinkled,” has | become in many places, not so hig! 
and wide as it once was. Certain iy 1 those members of the Epis- 
copal church who have entered rye 2 and warmly into thes« 
operations, have been feted on the best terms of christian confi 
dence and friendship with their fellow disciples of other denom- 
inations. And generally, as the true missionary spirit has grown, 
the spirit of mutual affection and confidence among those who 
desire the conversion of the world, has kept along with it. 

Yet this happy tendency has | been strangely counteracted an 
resisted. One denomination, claiming to be the greatest in th 
land, has always—though not unive ersally—stood aloof fon ‘every 
association and enterprise, not conducted by themselves as thei 
own, and on their own distinctive principles; and has diligently 
nursed the spirit of separation from every other communion, as it 
co-operation were heresy. A decided majority, if we mistak« 
not, of another denomination, in their zeal not to separate the 
church of God from the word of God, have preferred to let the 
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world lie in wickedness, rather than to unite with dissenters in 
any sort of effort, for diffusing the knowledge of him whom 
tc know is life eternal. And of late the same spirit has 
broken out in another quarter, where better things might have 
been expected. 

‘The commencement of the foreign missionary enterprise on 
an extended plan, among American christians, was in the year 
1810. ‘Three or four young men, after many prayers and much 
conference among themselves and with others, having looked at 
the condition of the world, -and at the commands and promises 
of God, were pressed in spirit to go far hence unto the gentiles. 
It was believed that the christian public would sustain them in 
such an enterprise, and that if a proper channel were opened, the 
contributions of the benevolent would soon flow to bless the hea- 
then world. A few gentlemen, at the request of the General 
Association of Massachusetts, consented to act as commissioners 
for this purpose, and associated themselves accordingly. ‘Thus 
was constituted the ‘ American Board of Commissioners for 
foreign Missions.’ As the prospect opened before these men, 
and their plans were enlarged, they requested others to act with 
them, and at the third annual meeting g, eight were thus added to 
their society, from within the bounds of the Presbyterian church. 
Irom the addition of those members down to the present time, that 
denomination of christians has had an ample representation in the 
Board. 

In the hope of awakening a more extended and effective inter- 
est in the missionary work throughout the middle and we stern 
States, the United Foreign Missionary Society was organized i 
1817. In this there was no congregationalism. The m: inage- 
ment of its affairs was committed to men of true Scottish ortho- 
doxy; and all their doings were under the supervision of sundry 
unexce ption: ible ecclesiastical judicatories. Yet there was a want 
of spirit and power in its movements, which however, may be 
accounted for without derogating at all from the ability or faith- 
fulness of the directors. After the experiment of a few years, 
it appeared that the great body of those, in all parts of the coun- 
try, who cared for the missionary enterprise, had a strong confi- 
dence in the skill and fidelity of the committee at Boston; and 
the United Foreign Missionary Society, with all its debts, engage- 
ments, and encumbrances, was, after careful deliberation, and 
with the full consent of the judic atories aforesaid, merged in the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

While this union was in progress, and was on the point of be- 
ing consummated, the American Home Missionary Society was 
formed i in the city of New-York by a convention of the friends 
Vou. 1V 19 
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of domestic missions. Anterior to that event, there had been no 
very extended combination of effort in that particular department 
of benevolent enterprise. Much had been done indeed by local 
associations acting each in the field which it chose for itself, with- 
out mutual concert, and without the advantage of appealing with 
one voice to the benevolence of the whole “nation, in behalf of 
the spiritual wants of all the land. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety was instituted with the view of prosecuting this great enter- 
prise, upon the largest practicable scale. It was organized on 
the presumption, that provided the land can be supplied with 
an intelligent and faithful gospel ministry, it is a matter of inferi- 
or moment whether the churches be called congregational, pres- 
byterian, or Dutch. Its organization was hailed by the christian 
community in the denominations concerned, with much satisfac- 
tion; and to this day we have never heard one charge distinctly 
propounded against its managers, of any partiality shown towards 
any one of these denominations, or towards any particular variety 
of orthodoxy. We know not that they have ever been charged 
distinctly with attempting to exercise any sort of jurisdiction over 
churches or ministers. ‘The Board never asks the candidate for the 
missionary work, What seminary has instructed you ?——-What shade 
of orthodoxy do you profess >What party do you march with ?}— 
What shibboleth do you pronounce? It asks him only for his cre- 
dentials as a minister of the gospel; and if they are unexcep- 
tionable, it tells him, Go, work in the vineyard, and wherever you 
find a needy church that asks for your care, and a classis, pres- 
bytery, or association, that will welcome you as a laborer, there 
we will be your helpers. 

We have not the documents before us, by which to show at what 
time precisely, opposition first began to be thought of in the Pres- 
byterian church, against the princ iple of voluntary combination for 
the extension of the gospel. If we mistake not, a new doctrine on 
this subject came to the ears of the churches, soon after the organi- 
zation of the Home Missionary Society, and the dissolution of the 
United Foreign Missionary Society. ‘* New light’ arose, not in the 
east, nor yet in the north; but, strange to tell, it shot up at once 
as from the center, and culminated over the meridian of the moth- 
er presbytery. It then began to be asserted and argued that volun- 
tary associations for the propagation of the gospel, are contrary to 
the genius and design of the christian church, and that the church 
as such, i is the only and sufficient organized association for the con- 
version of the world. ‘The General Assemply’s Board of Mis- 
sions, composed as to its acting members, of a few individuals in and 
near the city of Philadelphia, after having proceeded for many 
years on a very limited scale of operation, expending little more 
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than the income of certain permanent funds belonging to the As- 
sembly, began suddenly to show some symptoms of new life. At 
the earnest, and somewhat comminatory importunity of a minority 
in the Assembly of 1828, certain resolutions were passed, permit- 
ting the Board to appoint their own treasurer, to act by an execu- 
tive committee, and, like any other missionary institution, to send 
missionaries whithersoever they might choose. Operations were 
immediately commenced on a scale which showed that they de- 
signed to derive ample resources froin all the churches connected 
with the General Assembly, and to bring all the missionary efforts 
within the limits of that denomination, as soon as possible, under 
their control. It was soon found that two institutions on the same 
comprehensive plan, occupying the same wide field, and depend- 
ing on the same resources, were in some danger of collision ; and 
that besides the loss of talent and expense in conducting the two 
where one might do the business, their separate action must be at- 
tended with many evils. A proposal was therefore made for a union 
between the two institutions. The secretary of the Board easily 
agreed with the secretary of the Society on the outlines of a plan, 
which it was hoped would be satisfactory to all parties. This pro- 
posal however, was met by the Board itself, with a prompt and 
energetic rejection. Afterwards, it was proposed that some ar- 
rangement should be made for co-operation, instead of divided 
action, in the western states, where a most unhappy state of things 
was arising. Before what is called the re-organization of the 
Board of Missions, in 1828, the Home Missionary Society en- 
joyed the confidence of the churches generally, in all that re- 

‘gion. But when the newly organized Board of Missions came 
into that field in the name of the General Assembly, claiming all 
the reverence and authority of that venerable body, synods, pres- 
byteries, and churches were instantly divided. Tt was a thing 
inevitable that some should retain their previously existing attach- 
ments to the society at New-York, and that others should be led 
to prefer the Board at Philadelphia. ‘hus parties were formed 
in every synod, in almost every presbytery, and in a multitude of 
churches. As the Board came forward with a sort of jure 
divino claim on the affections and contributions of every ‘ sound 
presbyterian ;’ and as the agents and partisans of that Board began 
to throw out many imputations against the presbyterianism and or- 
thodoxy of the Society, its committee, and its missionaries ; the di- 
vision became wider, and the controversy warmer and more un- 
pleasant. Yet every proposal for a co-operation,—whether through 
the agency of a western society, auxiliary to both institutions, and 
receiving pecuniary aid from both, or through the agency of a 
committee appointed by both institutions at some central location, 
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was instantly rejected by the Board of Missions. Thus the evil 
which should have been promptly remedied, went on increasing ; 
and every effort to apply a remedy, only produced by its failure 
a deeper irritation. 

Just before the meeting of the last General Assembly, this un- 
happy affair seemed to be near its crisis. It was demanded on 
both sides, that such evils should no longer be permitted to exist. 
The friends of the Board were. loud in their claim, that the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society should, by some solemn act of le- 
gislation, be forbidden to do good within the bounds of the Presby- 
terian church. The friends of the Society, on the other hand, 
called on the Assembly to devise and organize some plan of union 
at the west. Had the majority in the Assembly been such as 
some men in Philadelphia expected, there is little doubt that a 
crisis would have come. But it so fell out that the majority 
were men who loved the peace of the Presbyterian Jerusalem ; 
and when that majority was about to appoint a Board of Missions 
for the following year, which should represent the Assembly it- 
self, rather than a party, and under whose administration they 
might hope that peace would be secured, the minority, with a 
clamor and fury of opposition which would have disgraced the 
halls of Congress, frightened them from their purpose, and 
brought them to what was called a compromise. By that com- 
promise, the minority were still permitted to retain the Board of 
Missions, and to sit in the name of the Assembly; and on the 
other hand, it was recommended to the synods and presbyteries in 
the valley of the Mississippi to correspond with each other, and to 
‘**endeavor to agree on some plan of conducting missions in the 
western states ;” it being understood that if they could agree, they 
might form any organization, which in their judgment would best 
promote the cause of missions in those states. From that re- 
commendation resulted the convention at Cincinnati, in November 
last; and from that convention has resulted nothing but new strife, 
and mutual upbraiding among brethren. 

We have made this statement of what is going on in the Pres- 
byterian church, for the sake of helping the reader to understand 
the import and bearing of the new doctrine on the subject of vol- 
untary associations. And we deem it of some importance, that 
the christian public generally, as well as those who are to have 
some agency in the decision of existing controversies, should 
fully understand this new doctrine that is now so fast becoming 
an essential point of old school orthodoxy. ~What is that doctrine ? 
What are its applications and uses? By what arguments is it sus- 
tained? Is it a true doctrine? Is it a safe one for the purity and 
spiritual prosperity of the church of Christ? These are questions 
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in which we have much interest, not only as congregationalists sus- 
taining relations of friendly correspondence with the General 
Assembly, but still more as christians, bound at once to receive all 
the commands of our Master, and to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith he has made us free. 

What then is the doctrine, on which the proceedings of the 
party that rallies under the banner of the Assembly’s Board of 
Missions, are based? ‘lhe venerable editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, whose sayings it will be remembered, are verba magistri 
to a multitude of presbyterian readers, uses this language ina 
formal manifesto. ‘It belongs to the church in its distinctive 
character, to evangelixe the world.” ‘ ‘The evangelizing the 
world should be conducted by the church in its distinctive charac- 
ter, and not mainly left to the management of voluntary associa- 
tions.”* Dr. J. L. Wilson, of Cincinnati, states the same doc- 
trine thus, **’The Lord Jesus Christ has committed the manage- 
ment of christian missivns to his church.” + A committee of the 
Cincinnati Convention employs these words, “ ‘The church in her 
distinctive character, is a great Missionary Society.”f{ There is 
no doubt that these statements are all designed to assert the same 
thing, or that what they assert is the new doctrine on the subject 
of ecclesiastical mission ary organization. ‘The last quoted state- 
ment is the most recent, and would probably be considered the 
best as a formulary. 

If the most deliberate and formal statement of a doctrine by 
its own advocates, is found incapable of an exact analysis; if 
those who undertake to argue for it, though men of learning, skil- 
ful in the use of langu: ge, and experienced in controversy, give 
us but a vague and loose statement of what it is, a statement in- 
consistent with accuracy of speech; then the presumption is not 
rash, that there is something wrong about the doctrine itself. 
Let the reader carefully analyze any of these statements, and see if 
there is in fact all that « learness in the conception of the doctrine, 
which might have been expected. 

‘Take the proposition then in what seems to be the most impro- 
ved form. ‘The church, in its distinctive character, is a great 
Missionary Society.” ‘To understand what this proposition 
means, to perceive the force of the argument by which it may be 
supported, or the fairness of the inferences which may be derived 
from it, we must have accurate ideas of both the subject and the 
predicate. 


“Christian Advocate for 1829, pp. 61, 62. 
t Four Propositions, sustained against the claims of the American Home Mis 
sionary Society, p. 7 
t Minutes of the Convention. p.8 
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«The church in its distinctive character,” is the subject re- 
specting which something is predicated. Every thing in reason- 
ing depends on definitions. What then is “ the church 3 ” ‘The 
Presbyterian Book shall be our authority. ‘ Jesus Christ hath 
erected in this world a kingdom, which is his church. The uni- 
versal church consists of all those persons in every nation, togeth- 
er with their children, who make profession of the holy religion of 
Christ, and submission to his laws. As this immense multitude 
cannot meet together in one place to hold communion or to wor- 
ship God, it is reasonable, and warranted by scripture exam- 
ple, that they should be divided into many particular churches,”* 
etc. Here is the church universal, embracing the whole commu- 
nity of God’s people on earth, and the: ‘church particular or local, 
embracing those who can and do meet together in one place to 
held communion and worship God. ‘This is perfectly sound and 
scriptural. Besides these significations of the word, it is some- 
times used in a sense confessedly unscriptural, as denoting a par- 
ticular denomination of christians, or rather in the words of the 
book above quoted, a particular “ union or association of chris- 
tian churches.” In that sectarian sense, it is employed by all who 
have occasion to speak of the Presbyterian church, or the Episco- 
pal church, or the Methodist church, or any similar ecclesiastical 
organization. In one of these three senses, it must be used in the 
present instance. But what is the pliaseology here? We 
do not read that a church is a missionary society ; but the propo- 
sition is of the most general nature,—the church is a great mis- 
sionary society. Dr. Wilson shows expressly that by his state- 
ment, he means the church universal. And in what other sense 
can we suppose it to be used by Dr. Green, or by the committee 
of the Cincinnati Convention? ‘The church, then, here spoken of, 
is the church universal, including all of every nation who believe 
in Christ. 

But the church is here spoken of “in its distinetive character.” 
Any thing distinctive, according to the dictionary, is something 
‘¢ that marks distinction or difference, as distinctive names or ti- 
tles.” The distinctive character of the church universal, then, 
is that character which marks the difference between the church 
and the world. If we construe unfairly, we will meekly submit 
to correction. ‘ By what society,” asks Dr. Wilson, “ are they 
[laborers] to be sent? By the church or the world ?” ‘The church 
in her distinctive character, is evidently the church as distinguished 


from the world. 





* Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, ete.; Utiea, I 
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What then is the swhject spoken of, in the proposition before 
m4 If we have been able to fix the meaning of the language used, 
e have here an assertion which respects the universal communi- 
ty “of Christ’s disciples, as distinguished from the multitudes that 
know notGod. The advocates of “the new doctrine then, tell us,"that 
the great ‘society made up of all such as in all ages and places 
of the world, profess the true religion,” as distinguished from 
the world that lieth in w ickedness, is a great Missionary Society. 
But what do these brethren mean by a Missionary Society ? 
How are we to understand the predicate in their proposition? Do 
they mean only that the church, as the great communion of God’s 
people, is a society made up of men, having more or less of the 
missionary spirit ;—a society in which, while “each individual mem- 
ber is separately bound by his profession, to do all in his power for 
the conversion of the world, all the members are mutually bound, as 
they have opportunity, to provoke one another to love, and good 
works? If this is their meaning, then we say, there is not one 
point in their excellent standards, to which we would more heart- 
ily subscribe, than to this. But unfortunately, in this meaning, 
their proposition is at first sight totally incapable of sustaining 
that weighty structure of ecclesiastical power, which they are 
seeking to build upon it. Do they mean, on the other hand, that 
the church universal isa Missionary Society, in what we may call 
the technical acceptation of the phrase, an institution organized 
and equipped with managers, collectors, financial officers, and 
funds, not only to send forth, but to sustain missionaries over all 
the world? But it so happens, that such a notion is most obvious- 
ly, not to say ludicrously, untrue. What! the “ great congrega- 
tion” of God’s people, which never can be congregated on earth, 
which has no head, save him who is head over all things to the 
church, which no synod, no convention, no ecumenical council, 
can ever represent,—that kingdom which, in its distinctive char- 
acter, is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,—the 
very general assembly and church of the first-born whose names 
are enrolled in heaven, is this community a divinely constituted 
society, for the transaction of missionary business, the best possi- 
ble institution to send out missionaries, with suitable pledges as to 
maintenance, to carry on a correspondence with them, to print and 
publish their reports, to pay their salaries, to negotiate bills of ex- 
change, to pack up and send abroad to distant stations, all such 
necessary articles as slates, spelling books, quills, paper, fonts of 
type, printer’s ink, presses, clothing and provisions? Is all this es- 
sential to the chureh universal in its distinctive character ? Why, 
the idea ascribed to some high-church prelate, that he verily be- 
lieved the church of England as now constituted, to have come 
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down out of heaven, with the liturgy in one hand, and the thirty- 
nine articles in the other, can hardly surpass the whimsical ab- 
surdity of such a notion. Yet he who was ‘sometime president 
of Princeton College,” says distinctly ex cathedra, ‘that the 
evangelizing of the world should be conducted by the church, in 
its distinctive character, and not be mainly left to the control of 
voluntary associations.” 

Is it said that we are hypercritical; and that after all it cannot 
be so difficult a thing to ascertain what is meant in fact by the doc- 
trine now under consideration? We answer, the looseness and in- 
accuracy of the language used in stating the doctrine, shows that very 
possibly the men who advocate it, have been in some degree mis- 
led by words which sound well to the ear, but the meaning of 
which they do not carefully observe. Certainly it sounds well 
tosay, “It belongs to the church to evangelize the world ;” and 
if we prolong the proposition, and say, “It belongs to the church 
in its distinctive capacity, to evangelize the w orld,” still there is 
much that is edifying ;—the idea of the world to be evangelized 
by the efforts of this peculiar people, is edifying. And it is easy 
to see how any man who has long been accustomed to think 
much and speak often about the church, meaning by the word 
some certain sectarian organization, might, by an unconscious yet 
natural confusion of ideas, attach to that simple and edifying sen- 
tence above recited, a sense very unlike that which the words 
convey on a careful analysis of their import. Such, it seems to 
us, has been the fact with the originators and patrons of the new 
doctrine. When we look at the applications and uses of their 
doctrine, we soon discover whatit really is. Whatever they may 
mean in their abstract statement, it is evident when they come to 
the application, that by ‘ the church i in its distinctive character,” 
they mean, not the church as divided fiom the world, but the 
church as divided against itself, and subjected to various inde- 
pendent and discordant sectarian or ganizations. ‘They mean that 
every sect or division of the church of God, ought to be subject 
to its own ecclesiastical governors; and that those governors over 
each denomination, have, in that capacity, a diviee right to man- 
age and apply whatever resources the individual members of the 
churches are enabled to contribute towards the conversion of the 
world. 

The first application of the doctrine is, that every voluntary 
combination of individuals for the propagation of the gospel, is 
both wrong in itself, and a usurpation of the divine right of the 
church. ‘The American Home Missionary Society is denounced, 
as having no right either to aid feeble congregations in support- 
ing their own pastors, or to defray the charges of enterprising 
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ministers who are willing to go and build the house of God in 
the midst of distant and spreading desolations. And though very 
little is at present uttered distinctly against the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, yet the same application 
of the new doctrine is often made obliquely against that institu- 
tion. It is often said as a great reproach, and as a subject for 
repentance and lamentation, that the presbyterian church has not 
a single station among the heathen, nor a single foreign missiona- 
ry. This is said in the face of the notorious fact, that besides the 
missionaries subject to different presbyteries of that church,—and 
thus under the care of the General Assembly,—who may be found 
at Bombay, and in the Sandwich Islands, one presbytery is al- 
most entirely made up of presbyterian missionaries to the heathen, 
and of presbyterian churches organized by their labors and un- 
der their pastoral care. It is but too evident that so soon as the 
suppression of such voluntary efforts of individuals as are combi- 
ned in the Home Missionary Society shall have been effected, 
the next push will be at the suppression of such voluntary efforts 
as are combined in the American Board for Foreign Missions. 
This then is the doctrine in its application. It denounces all 
the great protestant missionary institutions of the age on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as unscriptural and wrong in that prin- 
ciple of their constitution which is common to them all, and es- 
sential to the being of every one of them. It not only forbids 
the sound presbyterian to contribute to the American Board ; but 
it forbids every man of every church to contribute to any institu- 
tion which is not “ the church in its distinctive character.” The 
christians within the pale of the English establishment must not 
contribute to the Church Missionary Society,” for that society 
is not the church in its distinctive character ; they must rather lay 
down their silver and their gold before the bench of bishops. 
The baptist missionary institutions in this country, in Britain, and 
in India, are neither separately nor together, the church in its 
distinctive character; nor can the London Missionary Society set 
up any claim to be regarded as the church, either distinctively, 
or in any other character. All these institutions then must be 
abandoned, and the missionary work must be begun anew. Pres- 
byterians may give, to the measure of their ability, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly ; that is the church, so far as they are concerned. 
American Episcopalians may give to their General Convention, 
which is the church to them; and English prelatists, as we have 
said, may commit their contributions to the activity, economy, and 
faithfulness of lordly bishops. Methodists may forward what 
they can spare to No. 14, Crosby-street, New-York; for there 
the church to which they owe allegiance, sits enthroned upon the 
Vou. IV. 20 
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tables of the money-changers. But what are the baptists and 
the congregationalists to do, in both hemispheres? To them there 
is no church, sectarian, provincial, or national, intervening be- 
tween the church local, embracing those who unite for worship 
and actual communion, and the church universal, including all 
the multitudes of Christ’s disciples. They acknowledge no lords 
over God’s heritage. Their conventions and conferences, their 
associations, general and particular, are none of them the church ; 
nor does any one of them claim, in the name of the church, any 
fragment or shadow of jurisdiction over the brotherhood. No 
course remains to them but either to subject themselves to some 
sectarian hierarchy, duly organized ; or to abandon the work of 
converting the world; or, in the face of the new doctrine, to go 
on as they have begun, doing with their might, what their hands 
find to do, and voluntarily combining their strength so far as com- 
bination seems necessary to the most eflicient effort. 

We ask now, by what arguments is this doctrine sustained ? 
Unfortunately, where controversies are to be decided by votes, 
there is sometimes a tendency to exhaust that strength in getting 
up and managing a party, which might otherwise have been ex- 
pended in discussion. Especially is this likely to be the faet, if 
the case happens to be one in which, as Pascal says, “ it is easier 
to find monks than arguments.” In the Christian Advocate for 
1829, we find, from the pen of the editor, the only considerable 
show of argument, which to our knowledge has ever yet been 
offered in behalf of the doctrine now in question. Some of these 
arguments we have often seen and heard repeated ; but we be- 
lieve no others, distinct from these, have ever yet, in any form, 
been presented to the public. ‘These it is therefore proper to 
notice, as being the arguments in favor of the high church princi- 
ple. We will set them in order as distinctly as the nature of the 
case will admit. 

1. Dr. Green’s leading argument is thus expressed by himself. 
‘‘'The church is a divinely constituted and organized body, and 
therefore doubtless more fit for any purpose for which it was in- 
tended by God its author, than voluntary associations, which are 
the device of men.” ‘ Now it should be noted and remembered, 
that the great purpose for which God constituted and organized 
his church in the world, was that it might assimilate the world to 
itselfi—might bring the world into the church.”* Both these 
propositions are true beyond dispute ; but whether the latter is 
true in such a sense, as to include the principle which the vener- 





*Christian Advocate 1829, pp. 62, 63. 
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able editor would derive from it, is the very question in debate. 
That the exertion of a salutary influence in respect to the con- 
version of the world, is one great purpose for which the chris- 
tian society was instituted, is admitted on al! sides; but how this 
influence, considered as a church influence, is to be exerted, is a 
question about which, at present, there is not so much unanimity. 
The christian spirit is unquestionably a missionary spirit; and 
wherever the church answers the ends for which it was instituted, 
there the christian spirit, the spirit of universal benevolence, the 
spirit which sympathizes with the purposes and interests of him 
who came into the world “ that the world through him might be 
saved,” the very spirit of the missionary enterprise, will pervade 
the heart of every member : and there too, as all ‘* consider one an- 
other to provoke unto love and good works,” each will be found 
ready to stand in his lot, and to offer himself freely to every prac- 
ticable effort for the salvation of the world. But that the spirit- 
ual kingdom of Christ is, or includes, a divinely instituted organ- 
ization for conducting what may be called the secular, pecuniary, 
commercial part of the missionary work, is the point which it is 
incumbent on Dr. Green and his co-partizans to prove. 

2. "The apostles at this time,” namely, when Christ gave 
them the command to go and teach all nations, ** were certainly 
the representatives of the church; and no language could ex- 
press a design more distinctly or emphatically, than that which 
is here used 1 to show, that the great purpose to which they were 
set apart, was to make disciples, or christians, of all nations.” 
Here are certainly some things which need confirmation. The 
apostles were at that time the representatives of the church! It 
needs chapter and verse to sustain such a statement. The fact 
is, the New Testament contains no information of the organiza- 
tion of any thing like a christian church, till after the business of 
making disciples of all nations had been already commenced. 
To us it seems that our Lord addressed the apostles on that occa- 
sion, as christians, and as ministers of the word of God, and not 
as an organized church, or as representing sucha church. Thus 
we derive from his words the duty of the ministers of the Lord Jesus 
to go and preach the gospel to every creature, and the duty of all 
christians to co-operate in the work according to their several op- 
portunities and ability. 

3. ‘* Accordingly,” says the editor, passing from the argument 
.. quoted to another, ‘the sacred records show that the apos- 
tles and primitive christians took their measures in strict conform- 
ity to this injunction of their Lord and Master; that is, in disci- 
pling the nations, they acted distinctively, as a church.” ‘* When- 
ever any thing like organized missionary operations was contem- 
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plated, their distinctive ecclesiastical capacity, or character, was 
assumed and preserved.” ‘The only passages cited in support oi 
this statement, are Acts viii. 14, 25; xiii. 3; and xiv. 26, 27. 
The first is in these words, ‘‘ Now when the apostles which were 
at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word of God. 
they sent unto them Peter and John.” In closing the paragraph, 
the sacred historian adds, that “they [the two apostles] returned 
to Jerusalem.” But what is there here about “the church in its 
distinctive character?’ ‘The missionaries at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands hear, that under the labors of some individual sent thither in 
the providence of God, a great excitement on the subject of reli- 
gion has commenced among the natives of the Marquesas. In- 
stantly they request Mr. Bingham and Mr. Thurston to go thithe: 
and labor. Is this ‘‘ the church in its distinctive character ?” 

The other passages cited, relate to the sending forth of Barna- 
bas and Saul from Antioch. ‘Their going forth was on this wise. 
“The Holy Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the 
work whereunto I have called them. And when they [the pas- 
tors and teachers in the church at Antioch,] had fasted and pray- 
ed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. So they, 
being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed.” And _ has not 
this always been done when missionaries have gone abroad? Set- 
ting aside what is here recorded respecting the special and mirac- 
ulous direction of the divine Spirit, have not missionaries always 
gone forth after having been publicly and solemnly “ separated” 
to that work? So in respect to their return. ‘ They sailed to 
Antioch, whence they had been recommended to the grace of 
God for the work which they fulfilled. And when they were 
come, an. had gathered the church together, they rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and how he had opened the door 
of faith unto the gentiles.” But does this prove that they brought 
in their accounts to be audited in chu.ch meeting, or by church 
officers? We have more than once been present, where, the 
church having been gathered together, missionaries just returned 
from abroad have rehearsed what God had done with them; and 
yet we never dreamed that such an assembly and such a rehearsal, 
could be quoted as an example of the church conducting the sec- 
ular part of the missionary work, under an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation.* 





* “© When Barnabas ard Saul were separated by the church at Antioch, for the 
work of foreign missions, the church, acting under a special commission from the 
Holy Ghost, and in her distinctive character, ‘ fasted, and prayed, and laid 
hands on them, and sent them away.” But after being thua lawfully called and 
commissioned, must the same ecclesiastical organization still follow them with 
food and raiment? How they were actually supported, in that mission, is not re 
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4. ‘In the present state of religious feeling in this country, 
the church will in fact, if not in form, be governed by that body, 
be its organization what it may, that promotes and manages mis- 
sionary concerns.” This, if not exactly an argument for the di- 
vine right of the church to manage the finances of the missionar 
cause, is urged as “a powerful reason why the church should” 
** keep in her own hands the chief management of missionary op- 
erations.”* ‘To this it may be a sufficient answer for the pres- 
ent to say, that under existing arrangements, the church seems to 
show a pretty decided determination not to be “* governed” at all, 
unless it be by the power of truth and love. The Prudential 
Committee of the American Board for Foreign Missions, certain- 
ly do not govern the church. If that body, composed indeed of 
men who stand high, very high in the confidence of the christian 
public, and whose personal influence is and ought to be great— 
should step for one moment out of its proper province of receiv- 
ing and appropriating the voluntary contributions of the people 
to the foreign missionary cause, it would be seen in an instant, 
whether that committee governs the church, or the church the 
committee. One member of that committee is Dr. Green’s ad- 
mired and lauded friend, one of the most trust-worthy of living 
divines ; another is more than suspected of leaning toward the south 
west corner of New-England, and of having partialities for some 
of the isms enumerated with strong signs of horror in a re- 
cent number of the Christian Advocate. Should that committee, 
under the influence of either of these respected members, attempt 
to put down any opinion of disputed orthodoxy which the church 
is yet willing to tolerate, who does not know that they would be them- 
selves put down with very little ceremony? Should they attempt 
to put out of the pale of orthodoxy, one seminary, or another ; 
should they, on the motion of Dr. Green’s friend, attempt to stig- 
matize the views of theology held by the conductors of the Chris- 
tian Spectator; or should they, on the motion of another mem- 
ber, attempt to exclude from equal rights and privileges in the 
missionary work, those who agree on certain points with the ed- 
itors of the Volunteer and the Christian Advocate ; who does not 








corded ; but in subsequent journies, we hear the apostle Paul, at one time, ac- 
knowledging the bounty of a particular church, and at another, declaring that he 
was chargeable to no man—for his own hands ministered to his necessities. But 
that the church was organized for the support of him, and of others, in that age 
of missions, i. e, that the church was organized for the transaction of missionary 
business, according to the new doctrines of supervision and control, is wholly in- 
credible. ‘There is no trace of it in the bible ; and we are prepared to affirm that 
so far from sustaining any such doctrines, the testimony of the bible is just the 
other way.” Report of the minority, p. 33. 


* Christian Advocate, for 1829, pp. 65, 66. 
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know that in that hour their influence would cease,—that the repro- 
bation designed for others would be instantly fastened on them- 
selves,—that the indignant spirit of freedom would instantly write 
on the door of their conclave, in characters which it would need 
no Daniel to decipher, the same sentence which miraculous fin- 
gers wrote of old on the palace wall of the king of Babylon. 

Nor is there any more power in the hands of the Executive 
Committee of the Home Missionary Society. ‘They know per- 
fectly well, that it is not for them to govern the church. It nev- 
er can be in their power, under any existing arrangements, to de- 
cide what shall be orthodoxy, or what shall be condemned as 
heresy. They are the servants of the christian public ; and the 
will of that public they must do, or do nothing. 

The fact is—and it seenis to be regarded in some quarters as a 
fact of very distressing import—the church is not governed, nor 
will it just now consent to be governed, by any committee, pru- 
dential, executive, or central; nor by any caucus, convention, or 
assembly. ‘The church is already governed much, and is governed 
daily more and more, by simple appeals to facts, to common sense, 
and to the sacred oracles; and the power which urges those ap- 
peals, is in the pulpit and the press. If any men are infected with 
the love of ecclesiastical dominion—if any wish to build up a 
mighty hierarchy, high and splendid as the golden image on the 
plain of Dura, before which the churches must bow down in silent 
reverence,—they may well be alarmed at existing arrangements. 

We have endeavored to do justice to the arguments* by which 
the doctrine of our high church presbyterian brethren is support- 
ed. And are we to believe a. doctrine sustained by no other ar- 
guments than these? Is such a doctrine true? We would cheerful- 
Jy submit the question of the truth of this new principle, to 





* There is indeed an argument derived from certain expressions in the form of 
government of the presbyterian church. It is contended that by that form of 
government, [see chap. xvili.] the presbyterian church is organized into a mis- 
sionary society ; and that the power of conducting missions on any extended 
plan, is put entirely into the hands of the General Assembly. If we should re- 
ply to that argument, we might perhaps be rebuked again by the editor of the 
Advocate, for interfering with that which does notbelong tous. That argument, 
however, if we understand it, is abundantly refuted in the Report of the minori- 
ty in the Cincinnati Convention. To that able document we therefore refer our 
presbyterian readers for an account of the matter, only subjoining for the consid- 
eration of those more learned in such things than ourselves; one question—If 
by the constitution, the power to conduct missions is put expressly and exclusive- 
ly into the hands of the General Assembly, how can the Assembly transfer that 
power to a few men residing in Philadelphia, any more than they can transfer to 
the same men the power of hearing appeals from inferior judicatories? In other 
words, how can the General Assembly be said to send a mission “ of their own 
knowledge,’ when that mission is in fact sent by the Board of Missions, acting 
on information which never came to the knowledge of the Assembly ? 
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the judgment of every disinterested reader. But there are other 
aspects of the subject, which demand attention. 

How ought this high church claim to be regarded? It may be 
said that the whole subject i in debate is of little consequence ; “that 
it matters little by whom, or in what city, missions are conducted : 
and that the interests of christianity cannot be to any considerable 
extent involved in the question, whether presbyterian missions 
shall be conducted under one form of organization or another. 
We know that many have looked on the whole controversy with 
indifference. But we have regarded it far otherwise. ‘The ques- 
tion in debate, is not whether missions shall be conducted by cer- 
tain committees in New-York and Boston, or by a certain other 
committee in Philadelphia. ‘That were a question too insignificant 
to agitate the churches, even supposing there were much to choose 
between the different committees as to experience, judgment, and 
expanded views. Nor is the question merely whether there shall 
be one great missionary organization or two. On that question, 
we are willing to suspend our judgment altogether; we are even 
willing to grant that a Board at Philad elphia, composed of the 
identical men, who now compose the Board of Missions there, 
would do much good, which, without such a Board, would be left 
undone. Nor is the question before us merely whether the Gen- 
eral Assembly may not appoint a number of men and recommend 
them to the churches, as a suitable body to be trusted with ample 
contributions for missions. Doubtless they may recommend to the 
churches any institution which they judge to be worthy of public 
confidence. But the claim of our high church brethren goes 
much farther. ‘The principle on which the contributions of the 
entire ‘presbyterian church are demanded for the Board of Mis- 
sions, is, that the church, considered as an organized sect, is to 
its members the sufficient missionary society, and that there ought 
to be no other. ‘Their doctrine is, as we have seen, that the work 
of converting the world is committed, not at all to individuals as 
men, and as followers of Christ, but exclusively to the church as a 
divine corporation. Against such a claim, we enter our decided 
and serious protestation ; for we regard it as no trifling matter, but 

rather as affecting deeply the cause of missions, and the purity and 
liberty of the churches. 

Our objections to the new system are these. 

1. It changes the nature of the appeal in behalf of the mission- 
ary eause. It proposes to appeal to the church. Its argument is, 
the church as such, the church as an organized corporation, and the 
church alone, is bound to evangelize the world. It touches indi- 
viduals only as members of the church. It tells them, the church 
has too long slumbered over her responsibility ; but now she is re- 
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solved to do something to fulfil the last command of her king ; and 
therefore she calls on you as one of her members to do your part. 
The nations are perishing ; and the cry of their misery has moved 
the heart of the church; she is attempting great things; and 
therefore she calls on you for contributions, and she hopes you 
will not suffer her plans to fail. Is it by such appeals as this, that 
the hearts of God’s people have been moved in every land of 
Christendom ? Is it by such appeals that the standard of benevo- 
lence and self-denial in all the churches is to be brought back to 
where it was in the days of the apostles? O no! a thousand voices 
answer, 


“The strain we heard, was of a higher mood ;” 


it is by other appeals, by arguments more direct and thrilling, that 
we have been made to feel our great responsibilities. ‘The old doc- 
trine on this subject, the doctrine which has already been effectual, 
is this, To send the gospel to the ignorant, is a duty which no man 
under the light of the gospel, and with any means of sending that 
light to others, can neglect but at the peril of his own soul. This 
doctrine addresses itself to every inhabitant of a christian land ; 
and, without asking to what church he belongs, or whether he be- 
longs to any church, it comes directly to his conscience as a man 
to whom every other human being is a brother, as a subject of 
God’s moral government, and as a partaker in the privileges of a 
christian country. It argues with him thus, You are bound to love 
your neighbor as yourself. Millions of your fellow men are living 
and dying without that word which is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Every one of these-—the Greek, the Jew, the Turk, the In- 
dian, the African—is your neighbor ; ‘and if you hold back from 
any one of them that word of life which it is in your power to send, 

you violate the great law of love, and break those bonds of beath- 
erhood which bind together the whole family of man. While you 
stand aside from this “work, you live in a voluntary and intelligent 
disobedience to the word of God, in which you read that express 
command, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to ev- 
ery creature,”—a command, the application of which is as wide as 
the principle, “ Freely ye have receiv ed, freely give.” If you re- 
fuse to do all that you can to send the knowledge of the gospel to 
every human being, you show not only that you’ yourself have never 
experienced its power, but also that you entirely undervalue its bless- 
ings. Will you engage then in this work; the simple and practi- 
cable work of sending the knowledge of ‘the christian religion, to 
every tribe and family on earth; the work which Christ himself 
begun, which his apostles continued, and which has come down 
unfinished to us; the work to which God calls you, and which he 
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is Crowning in these days with marvelous successes; the work 
which in its progress is changing the aspect of the world, and the 
conclusion of which will fill every habitation of mankind with 
light, and joy, and praise. Such an appeal intelligibly and clearly 
brought home, touches every heart which is not dead to every im- 
pulse of duty, and to every generous feeling. It may be made to 
the man who is not yet a christian; and it may be that very minis- 
tration of the truth by which the grace of God will convert him. 
It may be urged equally on the impenitent and the penitent in a time of 
revival ; and it ought to be urged in every revival. It may be 
pressed in the inquirer’s meeting; and there it may be the means of 
bringing the awakened soul to the attitude and act of entire sub- 
mission to the Savior. But change the doctrine; tell how the 
duty and responsibility in this matter rest on the church in its 
corporate capacity alone; derive the duty of individuals from their 
relation to the organized and governed church; and how is the 
appeal in behalf of the world’s conversion stripped of its power. 

2. It is a strong argument against the new doctrine, that its ten- 
dency is to promote, in every church and denomination that em- 
braces it, a sectarian spirit. On this point we shall speak the more 
explicitly, because we suppose that the doctrine is highly valued 
by some of its advocates, on account of the facilities which it af- 
fords for guarding and keeping up the line of distinction between 
one denomination and another. 

An obvious effect of the existing system of benevolent 
Operations in this and other countries, so far as those operations 
are conducted on the simple principle of voluntary co-operation 
for the spread of the gospel,—and one which has often been the 
subject of devout thanksgiving, is its tendency to promote the most 
enlarged feelings of mutual confidence and affection among chris- 
tians of different names and connections. As we stated at the 
commencement of these remarks, it is a plain matter of fact, that 
those who take an active interest in the propagation of the gos- 
pel throughout the world, and who act on the principle that God, 
by putting the light of salvation into their hands, has laid an obli- 
gation on them, as individuals, to employ their utmost power, either 
separately, or in combination with others, as opportunity may be 
offered, in efforts to send that light abroad for the illumination of the 
whole world,—that all in short, who are actually and heartily enlisted 
under the existing system, feel a constent tendency to overlook and 
forget sectarian peculiarities, to think more of the grand features 
of christianity, and less of the distinctive traits of this and that sect 
of christians. Under such an influence, it may be hoped that the 
churches will ere long evidently approach that state of things in 
which, instead of vexing and wasting each other, they shall unite 
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in the candid pursuit of truth for their own illumination, in the ear- 
nest application of the truth to all around them, and in accordant 
and apostolic efforts for extending the knowledge of that truth to 
the remotest dwellings of mankind. Then in christendom there 
will be but two great classes of religionists; those with whom the 
authority of the bible is decisive; and those who reject that au- 
thority and frame their own religion according to their own conven- 
lence. 

We believe that, among the sincere friends of evangelical truth, 
so far as they understand themselves and understand one another, 
there is much less of actual and irreconcileable difference in re- 
gard to christian doctrine, than is commonly supposed. ‘The di- 
visions which weaken the influence, and mutually alienate the minds 
of the true followers of Christ, are not necessary ; nor can we be- 
lieve that they will always continue. ‘Their sectarian names, their 
sectarian phraseology, their sectarian organization, their exclusive 
sectarian intercourse, and the sectarian memory of old controver- 
sies in which neither party was altogether right, and from the ground 
of which, both parties perhaps have traveled towards other points 
of observation—these are, to a great extent, the causes which keep 
up alienation and mutual misunderstanding among those who are 
truly, not to say equally, the disciples of Christ ; ; and it is the in- 
fluence of these things, as much as any other influence, which pre- 
vents the “ inductive exposition”’* of the bible from becoming, at 
once, the entire theology of all the churches. If an intelligent and 
pious methodist could forget his relation to Wesley, and all the vi- 
tuperation which he has ever heard against Calvinism, and all his 
sectarian hopes that Methodism, as such, is to absorb every other 
denomination and to triumph over the world; and if an intelligent 
and pious presbyterian could forget the Westminster phraseolog y 
of his confession of faith, and all that he has ever heard about Ar- 
minianism and the quinquarticular controversy, and all his preju- 
dices against Wesleyan peculiarities ; and if these two men could 
soberly, kindly, and with the bible before them, discuss even the 
doctrine of election, each explaining clearly and fully all his own 
views, till they should understand themselves exactly, and make 
themselves understood exactly by each other, how far would they 
be from agreeing with each other? Who does not believe that 
honest and intelligent christians of different names, might agree, if 
it were not for the sectarian influences which keep alive traditional 
prejudices? Who is infallibly sure that he himself is not cherish- 





* For some striking and instructive observations on the probable decline of 
sectarianism, the reader is referred to the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” pp. 
95, 98, and pp. 291, 301. 
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ing some such errors and prejudices ; some misapprehensions of 
christian doctrine, which have come down to him from the elders ; 
some prejudices, resulting from his education and his ecclesiastical 
connections, which hinder him from seeing the truth when it is 
with men of another name? Who is infallibly sure that all the 
truth is with him and his people, and that no fragment of it is in 
the keeping of some other sect? Who is certified beyond the 
possibility of mistake, that the creed of his sect is that to which ev- 
ery other sect will come, and every jot and tittle of which, the 
whole world will embrace without addition, explanation, or improve- 
ment, in the coming age of universal light? Is there a man who 
never admits a doubt, whether all that ever will be known of theol- 
ogy is known already by the doctors of his sect, and is set down 
exactly, with its true relations and proportions, “ in their syntagma?” 
In a word then, we may take it for a universal concession, that the 
most learned divines in every ecclesiastical connection have mueh 
to learn, which the humble application of common sense to the in- 
terpretation of the scriptures, will by and by reveal to their succes- 
sors, if not to them; and that all have errors to be eradicated, ere 
the church of God will rise and shine in all its promised splendor. 
If this is so, what estimate shall we put upon sectarianism? So 
far as it extends, it hinders the consummation which all hope for. 
It operates to fasten down every thing just where the elders left it, 
and to let no man move one pin, or examine the texture of one 
curtain, in their tabernacle. Its maxim is, that even error, if it is 
but peaceably established, and sacred with some fifty years’ antiqui- 
ty, may be better than truth at the expense of innovation.* Its influ- 
ence Is to produce a stagnancy of intellectual action on the subject 
of religious truth; while it cares only to keep all things snugly 
moored just where the storms of ancient controversy threw them. 
What is wanting now to hasten the consummation referred to, is, 
the more abundant outpouring of the spirit of benevolence on all ; 
the more hearty and engrossing engagement of all in enterprises 
that appeal to the most generous and expanded christian feelings ; 
a deeper and more pervading consciousness that all are at work in 
a common cause, and serving a common master; a stronger sym- 
pathy in each other’s successes ; and a greater readiness to co-op- 
erate in every trying emergency. Something of this kind is alrea- 
dy developing itself, and is evidently increasing, under the present 
system of voluntary association for the conversion of the world to 
God. Under these influences, we may hope ere long to see a more 
liberal and happy intercourse among christians of different titles. 
We may hope that the time is not far distant, when the theological 
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literature of each denomination shall be the common stock of all ; 
when no episcopalian shall be so high a churchman as not to be 
ashamed to boast that he “ never reads dissenting divinity ;’ when 
no methodist shall be found, who reads nothing but what bears the 
imprint of the Book-Room ; and when no reader of the Christian 
Advocate shall be unwilling to see with his own eyes, and to per- 
ceive with his own understanding, what Taylor, Fitch, and other 
reputed innovators have published, and what is said in the Chris- 
tian Spectator. We may hope that the time isnot remote, when min- 
isters of different connections shall every where learn both from each 
other’s preaching, and by the interchange of thought in fraternal 
conference, how to exhibit the truth most impressively, how to 
meet the objections of the caviler and the excuses of the impeni- 
tent, and how to enforce on every conscience, the great claims and 
duties of the gospel. Let that time arrive, let theological discus- 
sion in any one denomination be a thing in which all shall feel that 
they have equal rights and an equal interest; let every new illus- 
tration of religious truth, and every new argument in defense of it 
be felt to be the common property of all; let discussion, thought, 
and feeling circulate without hindrance through the entire christian 
community; and the lines of denominational demarcation will speed- 
ily grow indistinct, among such as agree in referring all things to 
the decision of that great standard, the word of God interpreted by 
common sense. ‘Then the armies of Immanuel, instead of absurdly 
and traitorously keeping guard against each other, will present an 
unbroken array, terrible to the armies of the aliens, and will 
make rapid and resistless inroads on the old domains of darkness. 

But the topic enlarges as we dwell upon it; and might easily 
lead us away from our immediate purpose. We have said that 
the doctrine of ecclesiastical missionary organization, tends to pro- 
mote the spirit of sectarianism. And can that proposition need any 
extended illustration, after the remarks which we have thrown out 
respecting the happy tendencies of the existing system? ‘The new 
doctrine proposes that henceforth the missionary enterprise shall be 
conducted by each sect exclusively, as a sect. Wherever the 
system goes into operation, it brings a strong appeal to sectarian 
ambition, and sectarian jealousy. What can be plainer than that 
the more such phrases as ** our church” —* our Zion’’—* our ve- 
nerable liturgy”—‘ our excellent standards”—* our distinctive 
principles”—* our admirable ecclesiastical order,” etc. come into 
use in any community, the more frequently they enter into every 
appeal, every argument, every statement; the more intense and 
incurable will be the sectarian spirit which gives them their signifi- 
cancy. 


3. We object to the new doetrine, because it affords inferior se- 
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curities that the conduct of benevolent enterprises will be commit- 
ted to the fittest agents. The method of voluntary association 
leaves the management of every particular department of benev- 
olent effort to such as are particularly interested in its progress. 
If any are disposed to associate themselves in efforts for an ob- 
ject which seems to them important, they may do it: they 
may plead for that object with their friends, and the public, and 
enlist as many helpers as they can find; and they may call whom 
they please to the management of their affairs. Ordinarily, the 
persons thus interested will know who are the true friends of their 
cause, and who have the skill to conduct it; and they will make 
their appointments accordingly. If by any mismanagement, 
the direction of an important enterprise happens to devolve on 
men in whom the christian public have not the necessary confi- 
dence, there is an instant remedy ; the contributions of the pub- 
lic will be withheld in just that extent in which confidence is with- 
held; and if the particular friends of that enterprise are unwilling 
to see it fail, they will call on other men to do the business; and 
thus, either the institution will be straightway reformed, or a new 
one will rise up to displace it. But let an ecclesiastical body like 
the General Assembly have the conduct of that same enterprise, 
claiming for it as managed by them, an exclusive patronage ; and 
the business is put into the hands of a body of men who may be 
its most active friends, and who may be comparatively indifferent to its 
success. ‘The members of the Assembly are not chosen with a 
leading reference to their activity and spirit as missionary men ; 
nor ought they to be; and when they come to elect a missionary 
board, what security is there that their choice will be directed by 
an intelligent and earnest regard to the fitness of the men for that 
specific business? One man may be a Hebrician equal to Dr. 
Stiles, another may be profound in ecclesiastical history, a third 
may be an eloquent popular preacher, and a fourth may be a most 
successful pastor, and a fifth may be an adroit church politician ; 
and these men, on account of their several qualifications, may re- 
ceive the votes of the Assembly, while yet perhaps not one of 
them has ever made the missionary enterprise the subject of any 
special attention, or has that enthusiastic love for it, or that practi- 
cal wisdom, which alone can qualify for such a work. And if by 
any mischance an unsatisfactory board shall be elected, where is 
the remedy ? The dissatisfied are forbidden to unite in a voluntary 
association; and perhaps to propose the removal of the unsatis- 
factory incumbents, would endanger the very existence of the 
church. 

Why is it that in every part of the union, a college or university 
undertaken by the state as such, and controlled by the legislature, 
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though richly endowed, is sure to be a failure ; while a college got 
up by the voluntary enterprise and association of individuals, is al- 
most as sure to be successful? lt is simply because, in the former 
case, the control of the institution is not, of course, in the hands of 
the men who take the deepest interest in its welfare ; and in the 
latter case, those who are well acquainted with the college, and who 
love it, and are willing to labor for it, manage it according to 
their own discretion. In the former case, the responsibility under 
which the managers act, is a responsibility to a body of men, who, 
however competent and faithful in respect to their political duties, 
know and care comparatively little about such things as these. In 
the latter case the managers are responsible directly to public 
opinion,—and that not the public opinion which is formed by po- 
litical men, and driven about by every wind of faction, but that so- 
ber public opinion which is formed and controlled by literary men 
and the friends of literary institutions. We have no time to 
apply this illustration minutely to the subject before us; nor will 
we by any means affirm that the analogy extends to every particu- 
lar. ‘The application is not difficult; we only say, let him that 
readeth understand. 

4. Our most comprehensive and serious objection remains to be 
exhibited. ‘The doctrine in question is adapted to be eminently 
effective in building up a strong system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 

If any reader will notice in the documents of our high church 


brethren, how often they have occasion to use such words as power, 
government, control, and in what connections, he will easily discov- 
er what ideas are uppermost in their minds.* We charge them 





* See particularly an argumentative document, inserted in the minutes of the 
Cincinnati Convention, pp. 11—13. Notice also Dr. Green’s reasoning in the 
Advocate for 1°29, pp. 64, 65. He thinks “ that a civil community is always 
best organized, when it least needs the aid of voluntary associations to supply its 
defects, or to promote the welfare of its members.’ We think that the most ad- 
mirable peculiarity of our government is, that its objects are as few and definite 
as possible ; and that every thing else is left to the spontaneous action of the peo- 
ple ; so that any individuals, few or many, are at liberty to form any association, 
good or bad, provided they do not resist the laws. If our government should be 
so constituted as to supersede all these voluntary associations, there would be no- 
thing to distinguish it from the worst despotism in the world.—Speaking of vol- 
untary associations for missionary purposes, Dr. G. says, “ Their influence may 
gradually become such, before any apprehension of inconvenience is indulged, 
that they may be able to contro! the church, instead of the church controlling 
them.’ “It may be recollected that voluntary political associations in France, 
absolutely prostrated all regular government in that country for a number of 
years in succession, and produced all the most shocking effects of anarchy and 
misrule. We trust that no similar effects will ever result to our church from 
voluntary religious associations, now existing, or likely to exist, but,’”’ etc. ‘The 
associations in France to which the Dr. refers, were more like central and cor- 
responding committees, than like missiouary societies 
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with no sinister motives; but we do charge them with mistaken 
views. They are men who attach great importance to the gov- 
ernment of the church. ‘They are afraid that if the church is left 
without some strong power in her judicatories, to constrain her to 
be orthodox—they are afraid that if the truth is left without the 
protection of ecclesiastical courts, whose decrees shall be decisive, 
every thing will ultimately,if not speedily, go to ruin. At the same 
time, they see that the power of ecclesiastical bodies is by no 
means what it was once thought to be, and that it is in danger of be- 
coming less. With them therefore, the resistance of existing ten- 
dencies, and the erection, if possible, of great and impregnable 
bulwarks around the sacred citadel of church power, is a matter 
of imperious duty. 

We are of a different way of thinking. We hold that not the 
consolidation of power, but the natural division aid distribution of 
power,—not the concentration of influence in a single point, but the 
free radiation of influence from many points,—is the best safeguard 
for the purity, energy, and liberty of the church of God. We be- 
lieve that a strong government over a church or body of churches, 
is, in the nature of things, a calamity rather than a blessing; and 
thatits establishment and growthare inconsistent with the prevalence 
and increase of sound piety, for where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom. As surely as where the carcass is, there the 
vultures will be gathered together ; so surely, where power is, and 
where money is, there men of worldly ambition and worldly prin- 
ciples, will be found ready to take possession. With us, the idea 
of any power over the churches other than the power of truth and 
love, the power of instruction, advice and persuasion,——the idea of 
any power for the protection of orthodéxy and piety, other than 
the power of argument and of God’s word and Spirit—is the very 
germ of antichrist. 

The matter, then, of our great objection against the new doc- 
trine, is that which constitutes its highest recommendation in the 
judgment of its friends. ‘That it goes to establish a stable and ener- 
getic government of the church, is at once their testimony in its fa- 
vor, and our indictment against it at the bar of the christian public. 

The controversy now pending relates, most ostensibly and di- 
rectly, to the conduct of missions. But it is well known, that the 
principles involved admit of a wider application; and it is this 
which makes those principles so valuable in the view of one party, 
and so perilous in the estimation of the other. In the view of our 
high-church brethren, if we mistake not, as well as in our own, the 
General Assembly’s direct control of missionary operations, is only 
one specification of that direct control which it is intended the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall have over whatever affects the character and 
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prosperity of the church. The principles on which they act and 
argue, are obviously capable of an unlimited extension. 

The argument is this. It is the duty of the church as such, to 
see that the command, “ Go ye, and teach all nations,” is executed. 
Therefore the presbyterian church in its distinctive character, must 
havea Board of Missions. It is the duty of the church as such, to 
provide an educated and pious ministry ; and, “ as a moral parent,”’ 
to train her sons for her own service. ‘Therefore our church must 
have a Board of Education. Missionary and Education Societies 
possess much influence, too much to be trusted with individuals. 
Therefore this influence must be concentrated in the General As- 
sembly. On the same principle Theological Seminaries have 
been established, all the endowments of which belong to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and in which the professors are elected by the As- 
sembly. And this is the extent to which the application of the 
argument has, as yet, proceeded. But is this all? Is it not the 
duty of the church, as such, to see that its destitute members, and 
the destitute nations, are supplied with the written word of God? 
Is not the American Bible Society wielding a mighty influence? 
Do not its agents, its reports, its correspondence, its monthly publi- 
cations, go every where? And is not this concern too great to be 
left in the hands of an irresponsible voluntary association? Surely 
the church as such, is by its divine constitution, a Bible Society ; 
and the Presbyterian church ought to have a Board for the prepa- 
ration and distribution of bibles. And as Dr. Green proposed, 
three years ago, that a large edifice should be immediately erect- 
ed at Philadelphia for the exclusive occupancy of the Board, of 
Missions and of Education ; so the new Bible Board must have its 
house and its full apparatus, in no respect inferior to that of the vol- 
untary association at New York. What next? Is it not the duty 
of the church, to see to it that the gospel be published, as exten- 
sively as possible, in the form of religious tracts? Without the 
employment of this instrumentality, how is she ever to perform 
her high functions in her distinctive character? Look at the pow- 
er of Tract Societies. What they publish is circulated every 
where. What the preacher utters, is spoken to a few hundreds; 
and as the sound dies on the ear, it may be forgotten. But what 
gains Currency as a tract, comes to the eyes and ears of myriads, 
and is before them in a permanent form. How great the influence 
in the hands of those who manage such an institution. And can 
it be left in the hands of men over whom the church as such, has 
no direct supervision or control, and who may possibly use their in- 
fluence forthe subversion of the church? Surely the General As- 
sembly must take this matter in hand, and must have a Board for 
preparing and publishing religious tracts; and another * large edi- 
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fice” must be erected. And is this the end? By no means. Has 
the church in her distinctive character nothing to do with Sabbath 
Schools? Among the glorious things which are spoken of Zion, is 
it not written, * All thy children shall be taught of God, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children?” Can the church as a moral 
parent leave the sabbath school instruction of millions of her chil- 
dren in irresponsible hands? Can she permit a voluntary associa- 
tion to fill the land with sabbath school books, which she in her dis- 
tinctive character has never revised? How alarming the thought! 
The church must therefore have her Board of Sabbath Schools, 
with acorresponding edifice and apparatus ; or ere she is aware, 
the ark of orthodoxy may be taken. 

Here the application of the principle might be suspended for a 
season. ‘The church in her distinctive character, having erected 
her quadrangle of large edifices for the accommodation of the de- 
partments of her Congregation de propaganda fide, might perhaps 
repose on her laurels, thinking that under such a system every thing 
must be secure. But would it not speedily be discovered that 
there are other influences more powerful, which demand an effect- 
ive ecclesiastical supervision? Are there no books to be provided 
but bibles, tracts, and books for sabbath schools? Ought not the 
church as such to see what books, devotional and doctrinal, go into 
the families and closets of her members? Shall this influence, so 
mighty in respect to religious opinions, be left to the management 
of irresponsible individuals and companies? Certainly it is very 
plain that the church ought to have her Book Concern ; and strange 
it is that she has slumbered so long over so important an interest. 
So the church, acting by her constituted authorities, must prepare 
and publish books of doctrine and devotion, commentaries, biogra- 
phies, church histories and theological essays and systems, for all 
her members. And furthermore: In these days people will have 
their periodicals, quarterly, monthly and weekly, for religious dis- 
cussion, and religious intelligence ; and what influence can affect 
the progress of religion and the stability of existing opinions, more 
directly or powerfully than these publications. All this then—the 
church might say—availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king’s gate. If presbyterians are still to read 
the Christian Spectator and other periodicals published at all sorts 
of intervals by ‘‘ associations of gentlemen,” what sufficient securi- 
ty is there for a permanent orthodoxy, or for the power of the 
General Assembly? ‘The General Assembly then must have its 
own periodicals ; and that man who subscribes for any other, shall 
be stigmatized as ‘ not a sound presbyterian.’ 

‘ Thus the application of this principle may be carried beyond 
any assignable limit. We do not believe that it will ever be ap- 
plied in fact to this extent within the presbyterian church. No; 


there is too much of the “ Pilgrim Spirit” there, ever to permit it. 
Vou. IV. 22 
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We believe rather that the principle will soon be exploded there, 
and given over to sects with whose institutions and habits it is more 
in keeping. But let the application of this high-church principle 
proceed only a little way ; and so far as it does proceed, what is to 
be its operation on the General Assembly? Let it be established 
that the Assembly has a divine right to dispose of all that the mem- 
bers of their churches, in the exercise of the utmost zeal and self- 
denial, can contribute towards the conversion of the world ; and un- 
der the operation of this principle, let the Assembly have the con- 
trol of from two to five hundred thousand dollars every year ;—— 
and what is to resist or check the secular power which is thus con- 
centrated in that judicature? The church as there exhibited is 
secularized. All its spiritual being is overshadowed by the great 
structure of its ecclesiastical organizations. And as it was with 
certain projectors long ago, who said, ‘ Let us build us a city, 
and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make 
us a name lest we be scattered abroad ;” so with these builders, 
their tower will be Base. If the General Assembly had no sem- 
inaries, no professorships in its gift, no “ endowments,” nothing to 
‘* possess” but the affectionate confidence of the churches, and noth- 
ing to “manage” but things spiritual; it would no longer be agitated 
by contending parties ; its meetings for christian consultation and 
brotherly intercourse, and for considering one another to provoke 
unto love and good works, would adorn and bless the city of broth- 
erly love. But let the jurisdiction and authority of that body be 
extended as the new doctrine will naturally extend them ; and there 
will be no variety of opinion without parties, no parties without 
fierce contention. ‘Thus, on every turret and scaffold of their un- 
finished work, there will be voices of confusion, till the Lord shall 
have *‘ scattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth ;” and 
thus shall have vindicated for his churches, once more, their sacred 
and unalienable liberty, and shall have secured for his word anoth- 
er opportunity to have free course and be glorified. 

We find ourselves compelled here to close our remarks, though 
much which we designed to have said, must be omitted. Yet, we 
add, let no man say of us that we oppose the constitution of the 
presbyterian church. Some features of presbyterianism, we con- 
fess we never have admired. But the system of connection by 
presbyteries, synods, and assembly, so long as those bodies move in 
their proper orbits as meetings for intercourse and fellowship among 
the churches, as councils to advise and persuade in matters of 
common interest, and as means of keeping up a common feeling 
among the neighboring and the distant members of the great union, 
is truly an admirable arrangememt. Peace to the presbyterian 
church ; we honor it; we rejoice in its prosperity ; and long may 
we be permitted to say of it, 


‘'Phere our best friends, our kindred dwell, 
There God our Savior reigns.” 
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Art. X.—Lerrer or tHe Rev. Dr. Taytor Tro Rev. Dr. 
Hawes. 

We insert this letter, because, in the present state of theological discussion, 
many of our readers, we presume, will wish to possess it in a more permanent 
form than that of a newspaper. Our limits do not permit us to give Dr. Hawes’ 
letter, but the scope of it will be understood from the introduction to Dr. 
‘Taylor's. 

Yate Couvece, Feb. 1, 1832. 

Dear Brother,—I thank you for yours of the 23d ult. in which 
you express your approbation of my preaching during the protract- 
ed meeting at Hartford. This expression of fraternal confidence 
is grateful to me, not because I ever supposed that we differed in 
our views of the great doctrines of the gospel, but because, for some 
reason or other, an impression has been made, to some extent, 
that Iam unsound in the faith. ‘This impression I feel bound to 
say, in my own view, is wholly groundless and unauthorized. You 
think, however, that I “ owe it to myself, to the Institution with 
which I am connected, and to the christian community, to make 
a frank and full statement of my views of some of the leading doc- 
trines of the gospel, and that this cannot fail to relieve the minds 
of many, who are now suspicious of my orthodoxy.” 

Here I must be permitted to say, that the repeated and full 
statements of my opinions, which I have already made to the pub- 
lic, would seem to be sufficient to prevent or remove such suspi- 
cions. ‘The course you propose, however, may furnish informa- : 
tion to some who would desire it before they form an opinion, as : 
well as the means of correcting the misrepresentations of others. 
I therefore readily comply with your request, and submit to your 
disposal the following statement of my belief on some of the lead- ! 
ing doctrines of the gospel. I believe, ; 

1. That there are three persons in oue God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

2. That the eternal purposes of God extend to all actual events, 
sin not excepted; or, that God foreordains whatsoever comes to 
pass, and so executes these purposes, as to leave the free moral 
agency of man unimpaired. 


3. That all mankind in consequence of the fall of Adam, are ‘ 
born destitute of holiness, and are by nature totally depraved ; in 
other words, that all men, from the commencement of moral agen- A 
cy do, without the interposition of divine grace, sin and only sin, in 
all their moral conduct. 4 


4. That an atonement for sin has been made for all mankind by 
the Lord Jesus Christ; that this atonement was necessary to mag- 
nify the law, and to vindicate and unfold the justice of God in the 
pardon of sin; and that the sinner who believes in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is freely justified on the ground of his atoning sacrifice, and 
on that ground alone. 
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5. That the change in regeneration is a moral change, consisting 
in a new holy disposition, or governing purpose of the heart as a 
permanent principle of action; in which change the sinner trans- 
fers the supreme affection of his heart from all inferior objects to the 
living God, chooses him as the portion of his soul, and his service 
and glory as his supreme good, and thus in respect to moral char- 
acter, become a new man. 

6. That this moral change is never produced in the human heart 
by moral suasion, i. e. by the mere influence of truth and motives 
as the Pelagians affirm, but is produced by the influence of the Ho- 
ly Spirt, operating on the mind through the truth, and in perfect 
consistency with the nature of moral action, and laws of moral 
agency. | 

7. That all men, (in the words of the article of your church,) 
may accept of the offers of salvation freely made to them in the 
gospel, but that no one will do this, except he be drawn by the 
Father. 

8. That the necessity of the influence of the Holy Spirt in 
regeneration, results solely from the voluntary perverseness of 
the sinner’s heart, or disinclination to serve God, which, while it 
leaves him a complete moral agent and without excuse for neglect- 
ing his duty, suspends his actual salvation on the sovereign will 
of God. 

9. That the renewing grace of God is special (in distinction from 
that which is common and is resisted by the sinful mind) inasmuch 
as it is that which is designed to secure and does infallibly secure, 
the conversion of the sinner. 

10. That all who are renewed by the Holy Spirit are elected or 
chosen of God from eternity, that they should be holy, not on ac- 
count of foreseen faith or good works, but according to the good 
pleasure of his will. 

11. That all who are renewed by the Holy Spirit, will, through 
his continued influence, persevere in holiness to the end, and obtain 
eternal life. 

Such is my faith in respect to some of the leading doctrines of 
the gospel. These doctrines I preach ; these I teach in the Theo- 
logical department of this seminary ; these I have repeatedly pub- 
lished to the world. With what truth or justice any regard me as a 
‘teacher of theology introducing heresy into our churches,’ the can- 
did can judge. 

But it may be asked, whether after all, there are not some points, 
on which I differ from my brethren generally, or at least, from some 
of them? I answer—it would be strange, if any two men should 
be found to agree exactly, in all the minute matters of religious 
opinion. With respect, however, to what is properly considered 
the orthodox or Calvanistic system of doctrines, as including the 
great Facts of Christianity, and as opposed to and distinguished 
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from, the Unitarian, Pelagian, and Ariinian systems, I suppose 
there is between the orthodox ministry aud — yself an entire agree- 
ment. In respect to comparatively minor points, and philosophic- 
al theories, and modes of defending the Calvinistic system of 
doctrines, there has always been, as you are aware, a diversity of 
opinion with freedom of discussion; among the Calvinists of this 
country, especially in New-England ; but which has never impair- 
ed their fellowship or mutual confidence. ‘To these topics of dif- 
ference, greater or less importance has been attached by different 
individuals. In respect to some of these, (and in respect to them, 
I suppose myself to agree with a large majority of our Calvinistic 
clergy) I will now briefly, but frankly state what I do not, and 
what I do believe. 

I do not believe, that the posterity of Adam are, in the proper 
sense of the language, guilty of his sin: or that the ill-desert of 
that sin is truly theirs; or that they are punished for that sin. But 
I do believe, that by the wise and holy constitution of God, all 
mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin, become sinners by their 
own act. 

I do not believe that the nature of the human mind, which God 
creates, is itself sinful; or that God punishesme n for the nature 
which he creates; or that sin pertains to any thing in the mind 
which precedes all conscious mental exercise or action, and which 
is neither a matter of consciousness nor of knowledge. But I do 
believe that sin universally is no other than selfishness, or a prefer- 
ence of one’s self to all others,—of some inferior good to God ; 
that this free voluntary preference is a permanent principle of ac- 
tion in all the unconverted ; and that this is sin and all that in the 
scriptures is meant by sin. I also believe, that such is the nature 
of the human mind, that it becomes the occasion of universal sin 
in men in all the appropriate circumstances of their existence ; and 
that therefore they are truly and properly said to be sinners by na- 
ture. 

I do not believe that sin can be proved to be the necessary means 
of the greatest good, and that as such, God prefers it on the whole 
to holiness in its stead; or that a God of sincerity and truth pun- 
ishes his creatures for doing that which he on the whole prefers 
they should do, and which as the means of good, is the best thing 
they can do. But I do believe, that holiness as the means of good, 
may be better than sin; that it may be true that God, all things 
considered, prefers holiness to sin in all instances in which the lat- 
ter takes place, and therefore sincerely desires that all men should 
come to repentance, though for wise and good reasons he permits, 
or does not prevent the existence of sin. I do not believe that it 
can be proved, that an omnipotent God would be unable to secure 
more good by means of the perfect and universal obedience of his 
creatures, if they would render it, than by means of their sin. But 
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I do believe that it may involve a dishonorable limitation of his 
power to suppose that he could not do it.* 

I do not believe that the grace of God can be truly said to be 
irresistible, in the primary proper import of this term. But J do 
believe, that in all cases, it may be resisted by man as a free moral 
agent, and that when it becomes effectual to conversion, as it in- 
fallibly does in the case of all the elect, it is unresisted. 

I do not believe, that the grace of God is necessary, as Armin- 
ians and some others maintain, to render man an accountable agent, 
and responsible for rejecting the offers of eternal life. But I do 
believe, that man would be such an agent and thus responsible, 
were no such grace afforded, and that otherwise ‘ grace would be 
no more grace.’ 

I do not believe, that it is necessary that the sinner in using the 
means of regeneration, should commit sin in order to become holy. 
But I do believe, that as a moral agent he is qualified to use those 
means, i. e. the truth of God when present to his mind, as to be- 
come holy at once ; that he is authorized to believe, that through 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, this may be done ; and that except in 
so doing, he cannot be truly and properly said to use the means of 
regeneration. 

I do not believe, that we are authorized to assure the sinner, as 
Arminians do, and some others also, that the Holy Spirit is always 
ready to convert him. But I do believe, that we are authorized 
to assure any sinner, that it may be true, that the Holy Spirit is 
now ready to convert him,—‘ that God PERADVENTURE will now 
give him repentance,’ and that thus, in view of the possible inter- 
vention of divine influence, we remove what would otherwise be 
a ground of fatal discouragement to the sinner, when we exhort 
him to immediete repentance. 

I have dwelt the more on some of these particulars, because 
much pains has been taken by some individuals, to make the im- 
pression, that I have departed from the true faith respecting the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, even denying his influences altogether. 
So far is this from the fact, that as you well know, no one attaches 
higher importance to this doctrine than I do; preaches it more de- 
cisively, or appreciates more highly its practical relations and bear- 
ings. In my own view, the power of the Gospel on the mind of 
the sinner very much consists in the two great facts of his complete 
moral agency as to the basis of his obligation, of his guilt and of his 
duty ;—and of his dependence on the sovereign grace of God, re- 
sulting from his voluntary perverseness in sin. Without the latter, 
we could, in my opinion, neither show the Christian what thanks he 





* The question is not whether God, all things considered, has purposed the 
existence of sin rather than to preventit ; but for what reason has he purposed 
it? Some affirm this reason to be that sin is the necessary meuns of the greatest 
good. Now what I claim, and all that I claim is, that no one can prove this to be 
the reason why God has purposed the existence of sin, and that some other may 
be the true reason, without siicmine what the true reason is. 
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owes his Deliverer from sin, nor a:vaken the sinner to flee from the 
wrath tocome. ‘This doctrine seems to be indispensable to destroy 
the presumtuous reliance of the sinner on fature repentance, as it 
shows him how fearfully he provokes an offended God to withhold 
the grace on which all depends. At the same time one thing is in- 
dubitably certain, viz. that God never revealed the doctrine of the 
sinner’s dependence on his Spirit, to prevent the sinner from doing 
his duty at once. God does not call sinners to instant compliance 
with the terms of life, and then assure them, that such compliance 
is utterly out of the question and to be wholly despaired of. ‘The 
opposite impression however, is not uncommon ; and it is an error 
not less fatal to immediate repentance, than the fond hope of re- 
penting hereafter. Both are to be destroyed ; and he who does 
not preach the gospel in that manner which tends to destroy both, 
preaches it but imperfectly. 

In the earlier revivals of this country, great prominence was 
given in the preaching, to the doctrine of dependence, in the forms 
of regeneration, election, &c. ‘This was what was to be expected 
from the Calvinistic preachers of the time, in view of the prevalence 
of Arminianism. In the more recent revivals however, a similar 
prominence seems to be given to moral agency, in the forms of pres- 
ent obligations to duty, its present practicability, &c. ‘The preaching, 
thus distinguished in its more prominent characteristics, has been 
undeniably owned and blessed by the Spirit of God, although we 
are very apt to believe, that what is true of one kind of preaching 
at one time, must be true of it at another. Now I believe, that 
both the doctrines of dependence and moral accountability, must 
be admitted by the public mind, to secure upon that mind, the full 
power of the Gospel. I also believe, that greater or less promi- 
nence should be given to the one or the other of these doctrines, 
according to the prevailing state of public opinion. When, at the 
earlier periods alluded to, the doctrine of dependence was dwelt on 
chiefly, (I do not suppose exclusively,) the public mind believed 
enough, I might say too much, concerning the free moral agency 
of man, and had not so well learned as since, to pervert the doc- 
trine of dependence to justify the waiting attitude of a passive re- 
cipient. And then, both doctrines told with power on the mind 
and the conscience, and through God, were attended with great 
and happy results. But the prominence given to the doctrine of de- 
pendence in preaching was continued, until if I mistake not, it so 
engrossed the public attention, and so obscured or weakened the 
doctrine of responsibility , that many fell into the opposite error of 
quietly waiting for God’s interposition. Hence, when this prevailing 
error is again corrected by a more prominent exhibition of man’s 
responsibility in the form of immediate obligation, &c. the power of 
both dectrines is again combined on the public mind, and we see 
the same or even greater results in revivals of religion. Nor would it 
be strange if the latter kind of preaching should in its turn prevail so 
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exclusively and so long, that the practical influence of the doctrine 
of dependence should be greatly impaired, to be’ followed with 
another dearth of revivals and a quiet reliance of sinful men on their 
own self-sufficiency. On this subject, I have often, in view of the 
tendency of the human mind to vacillate from one extreme to the 
other, expressed my apprehensions. In some of my brethren whom 
I love and respect, { see what I esteem a disproportioned estimate 
of the importance of preaching dependence; in others whom I 
equally respect, I see what I regard as a disproportioned estimate 
of the importance of preaching moral responsibility. In regard to 
myself, I can say that I have aimed in this respect rightly to divide 
the word of truth, and that those discourses in which I have best 
succeeded in bringing the two doctrines to bear in their combined 
force on the mind, have been more blessed to the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, than almost any others which I preach. 
When both doctrnies are wisely and truly presented, the sinner has 
no resting place. He cannot well avoid a sense of guilt while pro- 
posing to remain in his sins, for he sees that he is a free moral 
agent under all the responsibilities of such an agent, to immediate 
duty. He cannot well presume on his resolution of future repen- 
tance, for he sees that sovereign, injured grace may at once aban- 
don him to hopeless sin. He is thus shut up to the faith—to the 
immediate performance of his duty. In accordance with these 
views, I aim in my instructions to those who are preparing for the 
ministry, to inculcate the importance of a consistent, well propor- 
tioned exhibition of the two great doctrines of the sinner’s depend- 
ence and responsibility, that in this respect they may hold the minds 
of their hearers under the full influence of that Gospel, which is the 
power of God to salvation. 

I have thus stated more minutely perhaps than you anticipated, 
my views and opinions. I could wish that they might be satisfacto- 
ry to all our Orthodox brethren. I have no doubt, that they will 
be to very many, and to some who have been alarmed by ground- 
less rumors concerning my unsoundness in the faith.— With respect 
to what I have called leading doctrines, | regard these, as among 
the cardinal truths of the christian system. ‘They are truths to 
which I attach the highest importance, and in which my faith is 
more and more confirmed, the more I examine the word of God.— 
To some of those of which I have spoken as comparatively minor 
points, I attach a high importance in their practical bearings and doc- 
trinal connections. ‘They are points however, in regard to which 
there is more or less diversity of opinion among the Orthodox ; ; and 
as it is not my intention nor practice to denounce others as heretics, 
merely because they differ from me in these matters, so ] should 
be pleased with the reciprocation of the like catholicism on their 


part. Yours affectionately, NATHANIEL W. TAYLOR. 
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Erratum.—Page 1: 25, the No. of pages in Murdock’ sedition of Mosheim should 
be given as 556. instead of 256 








